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PREFACE 


THE World War has emphatically taught us many 
things. It has demonstrated unmistakably an even 
greater need for whole-hearted codperation, the press- 
ing need for conservation of material and intellectual 
resources, the need for an intensive training for greater 
and more effective individual service on the part of 
the citizen so that he may bear his full share of the 
world’s work. No boy or girl who is.worthy of citi- 
zenship in this great country will seek to shirk this 
responsibility. 

A most definite part of the preparation for this 
work is the adequate training in the use of the English 

language. There never was a time when it was so 
necessary for the young student to train his power of 
expression, whether in the use of the spoken or written 
word. For this noble task this book comes as a guide. 
Its purpose is to help the student to speak and write 
the mother tongue more clearly and more forcefully. 
Its aim is not primarily to train the speaker and writer 
in the finer graces of language, but rather to present 
the basic principles of correct speech and by continual 
- exercise to direct them to a greater precision in the 
use of simple English language. 

In the years that have intervened between the pub- 
lication of the first edition of this book many panaceas 
have been presented for the ills of slovenly and incor- 
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rect English usage. There still remains the old need 
to reémphasize the elements of composition and the 
forms which centuries of experience have amply dem- 
onstrated are necessary to real mastery of expression 
in spoken and written discourse. 

The authors of this book have not neglected the 
fundamentals but have had an eye single to those 
primary principles without which correctness is not 
to be achieved. Particular emphasis has been placed 
upon oral as well as written expression, upon the 
writing of correct as well as interesting letters, upon 
the criticism of themes as a means of cultivating a 
sympathetic relationship between teacher and student. 
Numerous examples and exercises have been intro- 
duced which are within the understanding of the - 
pupil and which will stimulate him to put forth his 
own best efforts. The discussion of terms and prin- 
ciples are inductive, leading from the particular ex- 
ample to the general principle. In short, the results 
of the past ten years of English criticism and scholar- 
ship have been kept constantly in mind in preparing 
the text for this final form. 

We wish to express our thanks to the following pub- 
lishers for permission to print extracts from their 
respective publications: The Macmillan Company; 
Dodd, Mead & Co.; The Century Co.; Houghton, 
Mifflin Company; Charles Scribner’s Sons; The 
American Book Company; Ginn & Company; J. F. 
Taylor & Co.; The Outing Publishing Co.; Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.; A. C. McClurg & Co.; Scott, Foresman 
& Co.; and Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER I 
ORAL COMPOSITION 


ORAL composition, as we are using the term, is applied 
not merely to the short, disconnected sentences that we 
use thoughtlessly in talking with our friends; but also 
to longer, more connected speech, — AEGEAN reproduc- 
tions of stories, character-sketches, explanations, discus- 
sion, topics in history, geography, and science, — any 
oral account, in short, that is large enough in scope to 
demand attention to its structure or form. 


RELATING INCIDENTS 


Let us assume that the first work in oral composition 
is to be confined to the narration of little incidents or events 
in which the pupil has been intimately concerned. Every 
pupil, doubtless, has had many experiences which the class 
would enjoy hearing about. A ride in the country, a tramp 
through the woods, a visit to a cave, an accident at the 
park, a fall from a hay wagon — any of these experiences, 
or any similar to these, may be related with good effect by 
making use of the plan and observing the directions which 


follow. 
1 
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First of all, the pupil must have well in mind the inci- 
dent and the point which it is intended to make. From 
the number of details which at first suggest themselves, 
he must determine which ones shall be rejected and which 
included. He must determine, too, just where the incident 
properly begins. In telling of a fall from a hay wagon, for 
instance, he must not go back to the beginning of the ride, 
tell all that happens during the ride, and then, at last, 
of the accident itself. He should begin with the immediate 
circumstances which led to the accident. 

Although he should make the introduction brief, he should 
make the situation clear by telling the time and place and 
by giving the principal characters. In relating the inci- 
dent itself, he should give the events in the order i in which 
they occurred. 

In order to make the story interesting, he must lead 
rapidly from one incident to another, up to the climax. 
He should choose words expressing form, feeling, motion, 
color, odor, and sound. He should omit all unnecessary 
detail, and all description which would impede the move-— 
ment of the story. In the development of the incident, he 
should constantly remember to keep minor matters subor- 
dinate to the main point. In telling, for instance, how a 
brave fireman rescued a little child from a burning building, 
he should make the interest center around the heroic rescue 
itself and net around the incidents leading up to or associ- 
ated with the rescue. The excitement and horror which 
the people felt, the explanation of how the child happened 
to be in the burning building, the frantic efforts of the 
mother to get into the burning building — all these details 

Should be kept subordinate to the main point of the story, 
— the brave action of the fireman. 

The outline following may aid in the planning of the in- 

cident. 
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I. Composition as a whole. 
A. Made up of three parts. 
1. Introduction or setting. (Should be very brief.) 
(a) Time. 
(6) Place. 
(c) Introduction to main characters — possibly a 
brief description of their dress and peculiarities 
(d) Circumstances leading to or accounting for the 
incident. 
2. Body — story itself. 
3. Conclusion — appropriate ending. (Should be very 
brief.) 


¢ 


“Just how the plan suggested above worked out in actual 
practice may be seen in what follows. 

_A pupil who had prepared his oral compositions in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing suggestions and outline, re- 
lated an incident at the next recitation. Before reading 
the composition and noting the criticisms offered by his 
classmates, let us observe the manner in which the incident 
was related and the nature of the comments made. 

The pupil who recited stood in front of the class. All 
the other members of the class listened attentively to what 
he had to say, and prepared to make comments — favorable 
or adverse. When the pupil had finished his incident, he 
remained standing while those who had risen to make 
comments were addressing him. The criticisms offered 
were given in a spirit of friendly candor. His classmates 
directed attention to the points of excellence, — and they - 
were equally frank in directing attention to specific faults 
and in suggesting ways in which the composition might be 
improved. These criticisms were not confined to comments 
on the features of the composition; the pupil’s position and 
bearing before the class, the intonation of his voice, his pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, and all those little mannerisms 
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that mar or improve oral composition, were freely dis- 
cussed. If the pupil felt that he had been unjustly criti- 
cized on any point, he defended his position in a polite, 
friendly manner. 

An ORAL INCIDENT 


One beautiful August morning I was aroused by the shout- 
ing of a group of three boys below my window. I hurriedly donned 
my attire and soon appeared at the front door, where they in- 

formed me of their intended bicycle ride to a small town about 
ten miles distant. 

We started at nine o’clock, with much jesting and jollity. No 
ride was ever more thoroughly enjoyed till we reached a large 
hill, situated midway between the two villages. At its base glides 
the stately White River, wide and deep. Dismounting, we toiled 
laboriously upward for at least a mile. Fatigued and panting 
from our exertion, we refreshed ourselves with a cooling draught 
of clear, sparkling spring water, rested for a few moments, sprang 
upon our wheels and resumed our merry adventure. 

Just as the fire department whistle was emitting its noonday 
series of screeches, we reached our destination, the little town 
for which we had started. We rested our wheels against the side 
of an insignificant structure, upon the sign of which had long since 
been painted “Bakery.” The pastry stock was much more invit- 
ing than its shelter. We purchased a substantial meal which was 
dispatched with greatest alacrity. After having completed our 
hearty repast, it was suggested that we visit all points of interest. 
We did so, and it then being dark we returned. 


Criticisms | 
1. Although your narrative has no special point to it, —no 
exciting climax which we await in suspense, — the incidents were 
pretty well related. In the first place, you made your composi- 
tion coherent by telling the incidents in the order in which they 
occurred. In your introduction, too, you clearly gave the situa- 
tion by telling when you took the trip, who your companions were, 
and where you were going. 
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2. You made the rather commonplace incidents of your trip 
interesting by passing rapidly from one to the other. By omitting 
all unnecessary detail or description, you secured rapid move- 
ment, and thus made your story spirited. 

3. Helen says that you omitted all unnecessary detail and de- 
scription; I do not agree with her. You did not need to tell, for 
instance, that you were “aroused by the shouting of boys,” or that 
you “hastily donned your attire.” These are details which are 
necessary neither to lead up to the story of the ride nor to tell 
anything about the ride. Again, your descriptive sentence, ‘At 
its base glides the stately White River, wide and deep,” seems to 
me to have no place in your story. It breaks into the narrative, 
checks the movement, and spoils our interest. 

4, The interest in your narrative seemed to me to lie in your 
use of well-chosen expressions, which enabled us to enter into the 
spirit of the trip. Such expressions as “‘jollity and jesting,” “thor- 
oughly enjoyed,” “laboriously toiled,” ‘‘panting and fatigued,” 
‘refreshed ourselves with a cooling draught of water from a clear, 
sparkling stream,” ‘‘resumed our merry adventure,” ‘dispatched 
our meal with greatest alacrity,” and so on, suggested vividly to 
me the difficulties and the delights of the trip. Your story really 
aroused my enthusiasm to take the same kind of trip on my wheel. 

5. I liked your conclusion because it was brief and suggestive. 

6. You say ‘‘the fire department whistle was emitting its noon- 
day screeches.” Don’t you think it would be better to say 
“uttering its noonday screeches?” The expression “insignifi- 
cant structure,’ too, was not well chosen. The notion that we get 
from it is too vague and general. Our picture would have been 
more specific and vivid if you had said, “a little dilapidated old 
store-room.” ; 

7. I noted an error in grammar. Your phrase, “After having 
completed our dinner” is incorrect, because after as a preposition 
cannot be followed by the past participle. In other words, the past 
participle cannot be used as a noun in any construction. 

8. The use of the absolute participial phrase, ‘It then being 
dark,” made your last sentence very awkward. It would be better 
to use the clause, “As it was then growing dark.” 
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9. I liked the easy, informal manner in which you told your 
story. You looked us “straight in the eye,” and told your story 
without any hesitation. 

10. You did not pronounce the word suggested recente You 
sounded only one ‘‘g’’ in the word. It should be pronounced sug- 


gested. 


EXERCISES 


I. Select one of the following incidents. Come to the reci- 
tation prepared to tell it before the class. Lnsten carefully 
to the comments which your classmates make. Courteously 
accept or reject as they may seem to you right or wrong the 
criticisms which they offer. 


. My experience in making a garden. 

. The letter that upset our plans. 

When our gasoline stove exploded. 
How we prepared a field for the planting of wheat. 
My first donkey ride. 

How cousin Jack came near drowning. 
An amusing drama. 

An awkward apology. 

How I built up a paper route. 

10. A coasting party. 

11. The story the old fireman told. 

12. Thanksgiving at Aunt Mary’s. 

13. The faculty and seniors play baseball. 
14. How I overcame an attack of “‘ blues.” 
15. An unlucky day. 

16. The hardest thing I ever had to do. 
17. How I made my first loaf of bread. 

18. Skating on thin ice. 

19. A zodlogy tramp. 

20. When my pony became frightened. 

21. How I secured a good job for one summer. 
22. How I got the cattle out of the corn. 
23. My first experiment in the kitchen. 
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24. When James forgot his speech. 

25. How my own joke was turned upon me. 

26. An April fool. 

27. How I was worsted in a trade. 

28. A foolish quarrel. 

29. Our dramatic experiment i in Mr. Arnold’s barn. 

30. A hay ride. 

31. How I established a savings account in bank, 

32. How I earned my way to a circus. 

33. How I mended our doorbell. 

34. When the electric light went out. 

35. Alone in the house. 

36. A dollar misspent. 

37. Fighting bumble-bees. 

38. An economy luncheon given by our cooking oat 

Note To THE Tracuer. — After the pupils have had considerable 
practice in the reproduction of incidents, their inventive faculties may 
be aroused by some such exercise as the following. 


II. Take the following as suggestive situations and expand 
them into incidents: 


1. A trip to market. How I made the most of my purchase 
money of one dollar. 

2. An unexpected guest for dinner. An empty pantry. Maid 
gone. Mother ill. 

3. Aboy. Adog. Dusk. A stump that looked like a crouch- 
ing man.. 

4. A little girl stepped on a match that lay near a pile of shav- 
ings in an old garret. 

5. A banker visiting in the country fails to get an important 
message. He picks up a paper the next morning and reads about 
the anxiety of his depositors and a probable run on the bank. 

6. Discouraged in your attempt to solve a problem in algebra, 
you recalled a quotation as an incident which gave you renewed 
courage. 

7. Two boys of equal training applied for a certain position. 
Why one was chosen and the other rejected. 
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8. A plague of rats, flies, or mosquitoes. A crowd of boys and 
girls organized a campaign against them. Methods of attack. 
Result. 

9, Every one in the old farmhouse asleep. One member suddenly 
awakened by strange light. Household aroused. Amusing search. 
Climax ( or anti-climax). 


III. The following incidents were told by young pupils. 
An examination of each theme will reveal certain faults and cer- 
tain merits. Study each theme to discover these faults and 
merits. Let these merits and faults be made a topic of class 


discussion. 
A Trirp to Mount Lows 


While we were in California this last summer, we took a trip 
to Mount Lowe, which was not very far from where we lived. 

In order to reach it, we had to go on the electric cars until we 
came to the hotel, which was about three miles from the top of 
the mountain. From there we had to ride either on mules or on 
horses. We took mules and started on our way, feeling that the 
novelty of the ride would be somewhat of a lark. 

The path was very narrow, and the turns, which made the way- 
dangerous, were sharp. Notwithstanding these difficulties, we 
reached the summit in safety, and, after enjoying the wonder- 
ful scenery about us and partaking of a splendid luncheon of crackers 
and cheese, we started to make the descent. 

When we were about halfway down, the mule which my father 
was riding began to run down the mountain, and the one that 
I was on, not wanting to be left behind, also started to run. 

Before I had time to realize what was happening, I was jolted 
off. There happened to be a tree on the edge of the path, and 
catching hold of that I saved myself from falling any farther. 

My father, after a time, succeeded in stopping his mule and he 
immediately came back to see what had become of the rest of us. 
After this we went on our way and reached the hotel without 
further mishap. 
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Unc iE Rastus’s Misrortune 


It was late in December and the snow was falling fast. We 
were a few of the many Christmas shoppers who hurried to and 
fro, carrying numerous bundles. We were pressing onward through 
this great throng, when, all at once, we heard an awful crash. 
Upon looking around, we beheld a very pathetic scene. An old 
colored uncle stood looking sadly at a heap of red glass, which had 
formerly been twelve red globes for danger-lanterns. The selfish, 
cowardly woman who had caused all of the trouble and commo- 
tion paused a moment grinning fiendishly, then hurried away 
through the crowd. After a few sympathetic remarks and some 
coins and bundles had been given to Rastus, the people went their 
separate ways and we, too, resumed our walk homeward. 


A Paruetic INcIDENT 


It was on Decoration Day, and our school was on its way to 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument with our memorial offerings. 
Our attention was suddenly attracted by a very pathetic picture. 

Opposite the new Federal Building stood a sad-faced woman, 
bent with age. As we passed, her eyes lighted up and she waved 
her black-bordered handkerchief. The boys immediately: re- 
moving their caps, with one accord answered her salute by waving 
the flowers and smiling. This pleased her very much, and we 
fancied that we saw tears come into her eyes as we continued to 
do her this homage. Each class of us was in a more reverent mood 
_ than we would have been had we not seen this sweet, sad-faced, 
patriotic woman of the war. 


A SURPRISE 


While the farm hands were sitting in the shade of a large oak 
tree waiting to be called to dinner, one of them related the follow- 
ing incident: While I was feeding a flock of sheep the other day, 
one of the large bucks came bounding up behind and knocked 
me over the feed-trough. The buck very much surprised at seeing 
me to go through the air in that fashion evidently relished the 
prank,, for he thought that he would try it again. Accordingly, 
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he proceeded to put his thoughts into action, Meanwhile I had 
regained my feet, and upon looking around to see if any one had 
been enjoying my surprise, to my horror, I saw that he was gath- 
ering himself for another bunt. I fled for the shelter of the fence, 
where I escaped his wrath. Y 
\ STORY-TELLING - 
a . . . 

\ There is no other accomplishment more desirable than 
the art of reproducing in an effective manner the beautiful 


) stories which one has read in prose and in poetry. In 


af ‘no other way-can one give greater pleasure to his friends and 


companions, for every one likes to hear a good story. 

In telling a story, the speaker may well observe the | 
directions and suggestions given in the first part of this 
chapter for the relating of incidents. First of all, he must 
have thoroughly in mind the story which he is to relate to 
the class. _In the beginning he must make clear to his list- 


y eners the situation or attending circumstances. He should 


not leave his classmates to ask the questions: ‘When 
did this happen? Where did it happen? To whom did it 
happen? Under what special circumstances did it happen?” 
Having given his introduction, he must then relate the 
incidents leading up to the climax in such a way as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of his listeners as to the relation be- 
tween the incidents. If the incidents of the story hap- 
pened in chronological order, the speaker will make his 
story coherent by following that order. 
Such expressions as ‘the following day,” “during the 
“course of the evening,” “Immediately,” ‘at length,” 
“finally,” “as years rolled on,” will help to keep the order 
of incidents clear to the listeners. If the story is more com- 
plicated, — if there are two or three series of incidents lead- 
ing up to the climax and the pupil is thus compelled to 
drop one series for a time and take up another, and in this 
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manner change from series to series throughout the story, 
— the task will be more difficult. This kind of narrative, 
more than the other, depends upon connective expressions. 
The change from one series to another can be made clear 
to the listeners through such expressions as “in the mean- 
time,” ‘while this was going on,” “before pale time,” “at 
the same time.’’ bred of ervelree 

One of the greatest diiealiies in she way of the pupil 
who is learning how to reproduce a story is that of con- 
densing it in such a way as to keep the proper proportion. 
This difficulty he can overcome only through a great deal 
of practice. In condensing, he should note carefully what 
events are necessary to keep the story going. To these events 
he must give due prominence, omitting or subordinating 

_the minor incidents. The-descriptions, too, which he chooses 
from the longer story, he must make subordinate to the nar- 
rative. He should remember that his listener is primarily 
interested in the progress of those events in the story which 
lead on to the climax. The listener does not like to have 
the movement of the story impeded by descriptions which 
do not furnish an effective background for the incidents or 
account in some way for their occurrence. rea rey 

_ Another difficulty which the pupil will find hard to over 
come is that of recasting the story without adhering too 
closely to the author’s language. He can avoid this only 
by being so imbued with the spirit of the story, so filled with 
the thought of it, that he will forget the language of the 
author and will tell the story as if it were his own. 

In telling stories, as in relating incidents, the pupil must 
be watchful of his vocabulary, of his grammar, of his pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, and intonation. His manner 
before the class should be as easy, as informal, and as 
confidential as it would be if he were telling the story to a 
group of friends sitting around a campfire in the woods. 
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In the effort to acquire skill in reproducing stories the 
pupil will be aided, as in the incident work, by the criti- 
cisms and comments made by his classmates.. These criti- 
cisms, if well made, will help him not only to tell his stories 
well, but to see the good points in the stories themselves. 

Let us note how the foregoing plan and suggestions 
have worked out in actual practice. Read the story and 
observe the comments made by the different members of 
the class. Are all the criticisms justly made? Can you 
add any criticisms to those made in the class? 


Tue Prep PirER oF HAMELIN 


Hamelin in Brunswick, in which the scenes of this story are 
laid, is situated on the Weser River. About five hundred years 
ago the people suffered greatly from a plague of rats. They killed 
the cats, fought the dogs, nibbled the babies, and even made nests 
inside the men’s Sunday hats. 

At last the poor people could stand it no longer. They flocked 
to the town hall and told the Mayor and corporation that if some- 
thing was not done immediately, they would send them all away. 
At this the Mayor was greatly alarmed. He and the council sat for 
an hour racking their brains. Suddenly there was a knock at the 
door. The Mayor called, ‘‘Come in,” and there entered a strange 
figure. 

It was a tall man in a red and yellow coat. He had small blue 
eyes, light, long hair, and a smooth but swarthy skin. Ad- 
vancing to the table, he said, ‘Your honors, I have the power to 
draw after me all creatures creeping or flying or swimming, but 
only use this charm on things that do people harm, and I am 
called the Pied Piper.” ~Here they noticed that around his neck 
was a pipe. “If I can rid your town of rats, will you give me a 
thousand guilders?” They promised him his reward, and he 
stepped into the street. Ere he had blown three notes of his 
wonderful music the people heard a mighty rumbling, and out of 
the houses came the rats, — big rats, little rats, rats brown, gray 
and black. Whole families came tumbling out. 
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He led them through the streets until he came to the Weser River, 
where all were drowned. Then there was great rejoicing in Hamelin, 


_ The Mayor was telling them to poke out the nests, build up the holes, 


and leave no trace of the rats, when suddenly the Piper appeared 
and asked for his thousand guilders. 

-The Mayor looked blue, for council dinners had made havoc 
with the money. So he refused to give him a thousand guilders 
and offered him fifty. But the Piper was not to be trifled with, 
and said that unless they paid him at once, he would pipe in a 
different way. At this the Mayor grew angry and said: “Am I 
to be insulted by a lazy piper? You may blow your pipe till 
you burst.” Again the Piper stepped into the street and began 
to play. This time there was great shouting and laughter as all 
the little boys and girls followed the Piper. 

The people stood as if turned to stone as they saw their children 
led away. Once outside of the town, he turned his steps toward a 
hill that was very high. “Now,” thought the people, “he cannot 
cross.” But when he reached the foot, a door opened and they 
all went in. Then it closed up again and the people never saw their 
children any more. 

Criticisms 

1. Your story, I think, is well selected. The quick succes- 
sion of incidents, the little touches of humor, the brief but sug- 
gestive descriptions — all make the story lively and interesting. 

2. I like the mystery in the story. A fairy story always did 
appeal to me. 

3. I am glad the story turned out just as it did. The un- 
grateful people deserved to be punished. The story made me 
think of the punishment that’ God sent to Pharaoh because he 
failed to keep his promise with the children of Israel. 

4, The story, I think, illustrates how willing most people 
are to make promises of any kind in time of danger, and how 
ready they are to forget these promises as soon as the danger is 
over. It also illustrates how ungrateful people are for the great- 
est benefits bestowed upon them. 

5. You succeeded much better than Caroline did in getting 
away from the language of the poem. I noticed in one place, 
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however, that you used the poetic word “ere” instead of “before,” 
which belongs to prose. 

6. The spirited but confidential manner in which you told 
the story seemed to me especially adapted to the lively fairy story. 

7. You made good use of connective expressions to secure 
coherence, and excellent use of compound predicates to secure 
rapid movement. “About five hundred years ago,” “at last,’ 
“suddenly,” ‘advancing toward, the table,’ “then,” “again,” 
are expressions which help to keep the progress of the story clearly 
in our minds. In these two sentences, particularly, you made 
good use of compound predicates to condense your story: ‘They 
killed the cats, fought the dogs, nibbled the babies, and even built 
their nests in the men’s Sunday hats;” and ‘The Mayor told the 
people to poke out the nests, build up the holes, and leave no trace 
.of the rats.” 

8. The havoc which the rats made in the little town must 
have been very serious to the people, but Browning tells about 
it in such a way that it isfunny tous. It makes me laugh to think 
of rats bold enough and inconsiderate enough to nibble the babies 
when their careless mothers were out of the room, and to build 
their nests in Sunday hats which no doubt careful wives had put 
away for their vain husbands. The picture, too, of rats of all sizes - 
and colors tumbling out of their nests and following in orderly 
procession after the queer old piper was very funny to me. All 
this humor you kept in the story much better than a boy whom 
I heard tell it the other day. That boy told us nothing but the 
facts of the story. He gave us no description of the Piper or of the 
rats, no idea of the kind of havoc which the rats made, and not 
much idea of the character of the ungrateful people. 

9. The ending of the story is rather abrupt, but I like it be- 
cause it leaves us with a feeling of mystery which it is a pleasure 
to us to try to explain for ourselves. 

10. One of your sentences lacked unity. You said, “I use this 
charm only on things. that do people harm, and I am called the 
Pied Piper.” I can see no relation between these two ideas. The 
sentence ‘‘They noticed that around his neck was a pipe” is 
imeoherent. Was the pipe really around his neck? 
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11. I do not like the expression “build up the holes.” Wouldn’t 
it be better to say “close up” or “stop up the holes?” 

12. I liked the use of the words “racked,” “tumbling,” “nib- 
bled,” “‘shouting,” and “poked.” They all have some go in them. 


EXERCISE 


Read the following reproduction told by a pupil. Criticize 
wt and discuss it in accordance with suggestions which you 
may get from the preceding outline. 


Summary or “Tue Specter BripEGROoM” 


At the castle of the Baron Von Landshort, the marriage feast 
is arranged, and the guests are assembled to witness the formal 
betrothal of the Baron’s daughter to the young Count Von- 
Altenburg. The couple have never met, their marriage having. 
been arranged when they were small children. 

The hour grows late and the groom doesn’t appear. All are on 
the verge of distraction, when there are heard the hoof beats of. 
a rapidly approaching horse. The Baron rushes out, meets a 
young cavalier, hurries him into the banquet hall, and there the 
feast progresses through merriment and story-telling. At the 
end of an interesting story told by the host, the supposed bridegroom 
rises from his seat and makes this startling announcement: ‘‘ My 
engagement is with no bride; I must away to Wurtzburg cathedral; 
_ I am a dead man; the worms, the worms are waiting for me; I 
have been slain by robbers; at the hour of midnight I am to be 
buried; I must keep my promise.” Then to the amazement of all 
he walks -out. 

_ The next morning the news reaches the castle that the young 
Count, while on his way to the feast the previous evening, has 
been slain by a band of robbers. Of course every one who has 
been present at the feast thinks that he has, the evening before, 
entertained the disembodied spirit of the young Count. 

A few evenings later, the daughter of the Baron insists on sleep- 
ing in a different apartment, with one of her aunts. After the 
hour of bedtime there are heard coming from the garden below the 
window, strange and beautiful strains of music. On reaching 
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the window, they both see standing in the open, the moonlight 
shining upon his upturned face, the supposed specter of the wedding 
feast. The aunt screams with fright and instantly the specter 
disappears. A few nights after this, the Baron’s daughter insists 
on sleeping alone in the apartment. The next morning the 
people in the castle, fearing the goblin has come again, come 
rushing into the deserted rooms; but, as Irving says, “the bird 
is flown.” 

The following morning, just as the Baron is about to mount 
his steed to go in search of his daughter, there is seen approach- _ 
ing over the crest of a hill a young lady mounted on a palfrey, 
attended by a young cavalier. As she nears the castle, the Baron 
recognizes his daughter. 

After throwing herself at her father’s feet, she makes this 
explanation of the strange episode: 

When the Count was killed, this young man was sent to the 
castle to inform the Baron what had happened; but when he was 
met so unceremoniously and given no time to explain, he had to 
remain quiet. During the course of the evening he made several 
attempts to explain, but was cut off by the Baron. When the 
Baron told his story, which was about a supposed goblin that had 
carried off a bride to be and married her, the temptation to im- 
personate the young Count became irresistible, so he thought he 
would try to do the best he could. Night after night, unknown to 
any one in the castle save the girl whom he came to woo, he paid 
his visits. Knowing her father would not consent to their mar- 
riage, they had planned an elopement and had returned to ask 
forgiveness. The Baron pardoned the young couple on, the spot 
and matters were arranged happily. 


Suaaestive Ovuriine ror Cuass Discussion or A Story 


I. Story as a whole. 
A. Story characterized. 
1. Beautiful, humorous, pathetic, weird, exciting, inter- 
esting. 
a. Characters, 
b. Imagery. 
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c. Situations. 
d. Style. 
B. Sources of interest in the story. 
. Element of suspense. 
. Rapid movement. 
. Exciting climax. 
. Unusual situations. 
. Striking characters. 
C. Value of the story. 
1. Gives pleasure. 
2. Teaches a lesson. 
( D. Comparison with other stories or with life. 
1. Similar situations. 
2. Similar characters. 
3. Similar thought developed or lesson taught. 
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II. Questions arising out of the story. 
é A. Symbolic meaning. 
1. Is there a universal truth behind the story? 
2. Are the characters treated as individuais or as types? 


B. Consistency. 
1. Are the events consistent? 
2. Are the characters consistent? 
a. With themselves? 
b. With the events? 
C. Motives. 
1. Motives in the minds of the characters. 
a. What motives move the characters to action. 
b. Ethical quality of motives. 
; ry 
III. Parts of the story. 
A. Setting. 
1. Includes what. 
a. Time. 
b. Place. 
c. Attending circumstances. 
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2. Purpose. 
a. Serves as background for story. 
b. Makes the story seem probable. 
c. Gives information. 
d. Aids the working of the plot. 
B. Plot. 
1. Defined — chain of incidents leading to the climax. 
2.- Simple or complicated. 
3. How worked out. 
4, Climax — “‘the end of beginning and beginning of the 
end.” 
5. Dénouement — final outcome. 


-C, Characters in the story. 
1. Dress and appearance. 
2. Personal traits. 
3. Place in the story. 


IV. Story-teller. 
A. Manner. 
1. Easy, informal, confidential. 
2. Stiff, informal, disinterested. 
B. Method of narration. 
1. Vivid. 
2. Coherent. 
3. Spirited. 
EXERCISES 


I. The following stories are well adapted to reproduction 
and class discussion. Let each member of the class choose 
one and carefully prepare it for retelling. 


1, The Burning of the Rice Fields. (A Japanese Story. 
Adapted by Sara Cone Bryant) 

2. A Child’s Dream of a Star. (Charles Dickens) 

3. Abou Ben Adhem. (Leigh Hunt) 

4. Yussouf. (James Russell Lowell) 

5. The Birds of Killingworth. (Henry W. Longfellow) 
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. The Bottle Imp. (Robert L. Stevenson) 
. Paradise and the Peri. (Thomas Moore. “ Lalla Rookh”) 
. Ernest, or The Great Stone Face. (Nathaniel Hawthorne) 
. The Man without a Country. (Edward E. Hale) 
10. The Handful of Clay. (Henry Van Dyke) 
11. Legend of the Moor’s Legacy. (Irving’s Alhambra) 
12. Scrooge’s Christmas. (Charles Dickens) 
13. The Leap of Roushan Beg. (Longfellow) 
14. The Happy Prince. (Oscar Wilde) 
15. Master and Man. (Tolstoy) 
16. The Freshman Fullback. (Ralph D. Paine) 
17. The Revolt of Mother. (Mary E. Wilkins Freeman) 
18. Wee Willie Winkie. (Rudyard Kipling) 
19. The Lady or the Tiger. (Frank R. Stockton) 
20. A French Tar Baby. (Joel Chandler Harris) 
21. The Jumping Frog. (Mark Twain) 
_ 22. Gallegher. (Richard Harding Dayis) 
23. The Nest Egg. (James Whitcomb Riley) 
24. Christmas Night with Satan. (John Fox, Jr.) 
25. The Ransom of Red Chief. (O. Henry) 
26. Sonny’s Christenin’. (Ruth McEnery Stuart) 


Norse. — Stories 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24,25, 26 may be 
found in Short Stories for High Schools. (Rosa M. R. Mikels. — 
Scribners.) Ps 


Oon & 


Il. Tell to your class the interesting life story of one of the 
following famous men and women: 


Abraham Lincoln; Robert E. Lee; Alexander Hamilton; George 
Washington; Benjamin Franklin; Charlemagne; Alfred the Great; 
Julius Caesar; Napoleon Bonaparte; Count Leo Tolstoy; General 
La Fayette; William Shakspere; Sir Walter Scott; Robert Burns; 
Charles Dickens; Florence Nightingale; Clara Barton; Michael 
Angelo; Leonardo Da Vinci; Frangois Millet; Van Ryn Rem- 
brandt; Jean d’Arc. 
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III. Tell one of the following stories from history, tradition, 
and mythology : 


The Adventures of Ulysses. 

The Granting of the Magna Charta. 
The Destruction of the Bastile. 

The Boston Tea Party. 

The Capture of Major André. 

The Winter at Valley Forge. 
Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
The Story of William Tell. 


BIoorwnr 


Rurse anp Naomi 


IV. Tell a story suggested by this picture. 


DRAMATIZATION 


A form of composition which affords excellent practice 
in speaking is the spontaneous dramatization of incidents 
and situations suggested by literature, history, and daily 
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experience. Any good short story in prose or poetry; any 
historical incident suggesting conversation, or any interest 
in local happenings may be used as a basis of informal 
dialogue, accompanied by natural action. 


EXERCISES 


I. Plan the setting, invent the dialogue, and act out one of 
the stories following: 


Robert of Sicily. (Longfellow) 
The Birds of Killingworth. (Longfellow) 
Rip Van Winkle. (Irving) 
Ivanhoe. (Scott) 
. Conversation between Wamba and Gurth. 
Cedric’s reception of Brian de Bois Gilbert and his party. 
. The trial of Rebecca, 
The dinner given by King John to Cedric and his party. 
. The conversation between the Black Knight and Friar 
Tuck in Friar Tuck’s “hermitage.” 
6. The conversation between King Richard and Robin Hood 
in Sherwood Forest. 
Lady of the Lake. (Scott) 
Conversations between King James and Roderick Dhu. 
Marmion. (Scott) 
1. Quarrel between Marmion and Douglas. 
2. Marmion’s Soliloquy. (Suggested by Scott’s description 
of his mood, in Canto II) 
Norse. — The foregoing list is only suggestive of many others. 
(For others see list of stories for story-telling, pages 18, 19.) 


Pw Ne 


Il. Dramatize the situations suggested by the following 
plans: ' 
1 
Scene — Mayor’s office. 
Characters — Mayor Dean. Three boys. 
Situation — Boys acting as a committee from their school ap- 
peal to mayor to establish zones of quiet around their school build- 
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ing. Mayor asks questions, and courteously agrees to give the 
matter careful attention. Boys express apppreciation. 


2 


Scene — Manager’s office in a shoe store. 

Characters — Manager, Mr. Mead. Boy of sixteen years. 

Situation — Boy makes application in answer to an advertisement 
for a position as salesman. Conversation reveals the fitness or 
unfitness of the applicant to fill the position. Manager explains 
fully the requirements and gives boy good advice. 


3 


Scene — Telephone desk in a home. 

Characters — Boy or girl. Real estate dealer. 

Situation — Boy or girl carries on one end of a telephone conver- 
sation in regard to an imaginary business deal connected with the 
purchase or sale of a piece of property. Asks questions concern- 
ing price, location, title, etc. Replies of real estate dealer are to 
be inferred. 


4 


Scene — Dentist’s Office or Physician’s Office. 

Characters — Boy or girl. — Dentist or Physician. 

Situation — Dentist or Physician discovers — through consul- 
tation and examination that a decayed tooth and sore gums, or 
diseased tonsils are responsible for his patient’s heart trouble, 
rheumatism, and poor digestion. Gives patient full directions 
for cure of the teeth or tonsils. Makes an engagement to give 
treatment following day. 


5 
* Scene — Room in home. 

Characters — Two girls preparing a lesson. 

Situation — One girl restless and fidgety; the other absorbed in 
her work. Conversation follows in which interested student 
explains to the other how she has learned to make the best use of 
her time for study. 
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6 


Scene — Room in a farmer’s home. 

Characters — Farmer and a boy of sixteen years. 

Situation — Farmer explains to boy who has been on the farm 
a month, reasons why he is about to choose another boy in his 
place. Advises boy to take a college course in Scientific Farming. 


fs 
Scene — Salesroom. 
Characters — Mr. Elliot, salesman, Mr. Cavins, prospective 
buyer. 
Situation — Buyer and seller discuss prices and good points of 
various machines. Salesman explains the special merit of the 
~ machine which he is trying to sell. 


8 


Scene — Counter in a department store. 

Characters — Saleswoman, Customer, Floor Walker. 

Situation — Customer wishes to return some article which she 
has bought. Saleswoman politely explains the rules of the store 
in regard ‘to the return of merchandise. Conversation reveals 
that the customer has violated the time limit for the return of goods, 
that she has damaged the article by careless handling or by wear- 
ing, or that she has been in quarantine for scarlet fever in her 
home. Floor walker is called upon to settle the disagreement. 


COMPLETING STORIES 


An interesting and amusing exercise in oral composition 
is that of completing an unfamiliar story which one of your 
classmates tells in part, leaving you to finish it as best 
you can. When you have ended the story, your classmate 
who has started it tells the difference between your way 
of ending the story and that of the author. 
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EXERCISE 


Let each one of you be prepared to tell the first half of a 
short story which you think no one else in the class has read. 
Let each one of you try to complete in your own way one of 
the stories which one of your classmates has told in part. 

Compare the ending which you have given to your story 
with that of the author. 


DESCRIPTION 


When the pupils were relating incidents and stories be- 
fore their class, they realized, perhaps, how important it 
was to the interest in the stories to make their listeners 
see clearly the persons, places, and things which the speak- 
ers were telling about. Doubtless they felt that the descrip- 
tion in the stories was the hardest part of their work. We 
offer here a few suggestions for descriptions in oral composi- 
tion: 


1. Let the picture which you wish to convey be per- 
fectly clear in your own mind before you attempt to give 
it to another. 

2. In the beginning let your descriptions be given from 
a single point of view. Do not try to tell more than you 
can see at a glance. ; 

3. Let your point of view be well chosen. It is easier 
to describe a room from an open doorway, than it is to 
describe it from a position in the middle of the room; to 
describe a landscape from the top of a tower or a hill than 
to describe it from a position on a level with the scene; 
to describe a building from a reasonable distance than to 
describe it from a position close to the building. 

4. Note carefully the details which you will need to 
make use of in putting the picture together. The striking 
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features of an object will, if skillfully presented often 
serve to convey a complete picture of the object. In de- 
scribing a room, for instance, you would naturally begin 
with the larger details which gave you your first general 
impression — with the size, shape, and decoration. Having 
given this general impression, you would then make use of 
other characteristic details which would complete the pic- 
ture and make it effective. 

5. Be careful in the grouping of details. If your pic- 
‘ture is composed of a number of objects, be careful to keep 
the relative positions of these objects clear. In a picture 
of this kind, the most striking object in the group may 
serve as a starting point, or as a center around which the 
other objects may be grouped. The furniture in a room, 
for instance, may be effectively grouped in relation to a 
fireplace, a center table, or an old-fashioned bed. In a 
landscape picture, the hills, the woods, and the meadows 
may be presented in their relation to a river. 

6. Choose words expressing form, feeling, action, EOI, 
and sound. 


EXERCISES 


I. Note the following paragraphs which were given in a rec- 

itation in oral composition. Did the pupils who gave the 
compositions have clear pictures in mind? Can you get 
the pupil’s point of view in each one? Is the point of view 
changed in any of the descriptions? In which one? Are 
the details well chosen and well grouped? Do the words used 
convey definite, vivid impressions? 

On a warm, sunny afternoon, when the leaves are beginning 
to turn and the grasses to grow feathery, I like to take the walk 
on the towpath from Fairview to Riverside. Along the canal 
you look up, on your left, to those high cliffs, in some places cut 
into ridges and valleys by the rain. In other places they are 
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covered with low bushes, bright and yellow in color, and still 
farther on, with shrubs untouched by our recent frosts. After 
a part of the path is left behind, the river comes into view on 
the right. Between the towpath and the river is a marshy stretch, 
lower than the surface of the canal. This strip is covered with 
large old trees and thick underbrush, beginning to change color. 
Wild blackberry bushes, with their swaying branches of dark 
red leaves and prickly thorns, stretched out to clutch the passer-by, 
mark the side of the road toward the river. Beyond the river, 
in long stretches now and then, are the cornfields dotted over 
with their shocks of ripened corn. And thus the canal winds 
on, sometimes near the river and sometimes veering far away, 
but always offering something beautiful to look at along its banks. 
The whole walk is passed in stillness, except for the noise of black- 
birds and the rustling of dead leaves. 


It was a very promising looking road. It was not muddy; 
neither was it dusty, for it had been forgotten for so long a time 
that the grass had grown over its once well-trodden surface, and 
the blackberry bushes arched over it from both sides, leaving 
only a narrow lane between the massive pine pillars and dense 
undergrowth. It looked very inviting: the shrubbery waved 
_ in the breeze and seemed to beckon to me pleadingly to enter 
its cool shade; even the grass rustled insinuatingly and seemed to 
call out to me, “Going?” in such a tantalizing manner that I 
immediately accepted the invitation and made my way into the 
forest. I walked slowly; there was nothing about the road 
that encouraged haste; on both sides the bushes drooped lazily 
to the ground, the ivy hung dreamily in great streamers from 
the interlaced branches above; the silence was unbroken; even 
the marsh marigolds that grew directly in the path drooped their 
golden blossoms languidly to the cool green moss, or rested them 
wearily on delicate férn leaves. There was no sign of life, save 
a towhee that darted noiselessly across the road with a quick note 
of surprise, and disappeared in the underbrush, and a chipmunk 
that sat on a half-decayed stump and ate heartily of the red fruit 
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of the raspberries. In some spots’it was marshy, and the water 
oozed up through the dank moss, forming a little pool about my foot 
that receded with a weird, gurgling noise. The road continued 
to wind lazily in and out. Here a crumbled log lay across the 
path, covered with lichens, and the glossy foliage of the winter- 
green. I rounded another bend, and stopped and listened. 
Faintly, as if from very far off, I heard the murmur of water, and 
followed the road to a little brook. It was not very broad, but 
the water was clear, swift, and extremely cold. I watched a 
tiny brook-trout dash across the stream under a little clump of 
the moss and ferns that fringed the bank. Over the brook was a 
half-decayed bridge of moss-covered logs, made many years ago 
by the lumbermen. I ventured across carefully and looked about 
me. Here the road lost itself in a wilderness of charred stumps 
_ and cat-tails, so I recrossed the bridge and turned my steps home- 
ward, meditating upon the time when the road had been filled with 
dust, and the clamor and noise of commerce — when heavy wagons, 
laden with vast logs, had rumbled over it unceasingly. After all 
its best days were now, not then. 


There were numerous signs of a coming storm. The air was 
sultry and still. Great banks of ominous-looking clouds were 
quickly gathering overhead and throwing a vast shadow over 
everything. Chickens and birds were preparing for a rest, mis- 
taking the darkness for night. Crows and rain-birds were circling 
through the rain-laden air, uttering their melancholy forecasts 
of the weather. Dogs and other pets crept into their respective 
homes, afraid. The few early flowers visible opened their petals 
to welcome the rain. As the clouds grew darker, the wind rose, 
shrieking through the tree tops, sweeping dust and small articles 
before it. Great drops began to fall. The low rumble of thunder 
in the distance grew gradually louder, until it sounded like the 
cannon on a battlefield. Sharp flashes of lightning shot through the 
heavens, lighting the earth with a grewsome, dusky light. Every- 
where were people scurrying for shelter, out of the way of the 
impending danger, fearful lest they be caught and drenched. 
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II. Describe orally the picture suggested by one of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


1. An Old Miser 4 13. A Second-hand Store 
2. A Family Heirloom 14. A Greenhouse 
3. A Ward Politician 15.. A Bird Store 
4, Election Morning 16. The City Library 
5. A Character in Our Village 17. A Barn Raising 
6. The Policeman on Our Street 18. The Scene at the Boat Race 
7. Our Back Yard 19. A Kindergarten Room 
8. Cireus Crowds 20. A Cornfield in November 
9, A Beautiful Park 21. A Harvest Scene 
10. The Old Mill 22. The Automobile Parade 
11. Our Garden 23..The Factory 


12. Our Summer. Home 


This beautiful picture describes the following verse from Tena 
son’s famous poem, “The Lady of Shalott”’: 


“Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbott or an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd lad, 

Or long haired page in crimson clad 
Goes by Towered Camelot. 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror bees 
The knights go riding two and two. 
She hath no loyal knight and true — 
The Lady of Shalott.”’ 
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III. Describe this picture. 


IV. Read Tennyson’s poem, “ The Lady of Shalott,” and tell 
the story. 


V. Compose for oral dramatization a soliloquy by Elaine, 
the Lady of Shalott. 


EXPLAINING THINGS 


If you will carefully study that part of Chapter X which 
discusses Exposition, you will be better able to give simple 
explanations and clear directions to people who may need 
that kind of assistance from you. 

_ The following exercises will give you practice in the kind 
of explanations which you will frequently be asked to give 
in your daily contact with people. 


EXERCISES 


I. Explain one of the following: 


- 1. How to reach a certain public building in your town. (Toa 
stranger who has just arrived at the R. R. station.) 
. How to prepare a certain dish for dinner. 
How to play some new game. 
. How to fish successfully. 
‘How to take the best care of trees. 
How to set a table. 
How care for the teeth. 
How to care for birds in winter. 
. How to raise incubator chickens. 
Why I am planning to be a teacher, a physician, a musician, 
a farmer or a nurse. 
11. How I have overcome a certain bad habit. 
12. Why I do not join a certain club. 
13. The aim and actual workings of our Corn Club, Cooking 
Class, Sewing Circle, Civic Club, or Aid Society. 
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14, 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
ONY 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
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How to write a business letter. 

How to put in an electric bell or a telephone. 

How to get the most out of a study period. 

How to exterminate the fly, the mosquito, or the rat. 

How to keep well. o 

How to resuscitate the drowned. 

How to bind a severed artery or a vein. 

How to decorate a home for a Halloween party. 

How a boy or a girl may be useful to his community. 

An interesting experiment in chemistry, zodlogy, or physics. 
How to prepare a worn-out field for a big crop of corn. 

The improvements in methods of advertising. 

The advantages of honest advertising. 

Qualities that make a successful salesman. 

The secret of a doctor’s success. 

The good and the bad in Marmion (or some other character 


in fiction). 
30. Why I regard Sydney Carton (or some other person in 


fiction) the hero of the story. 


II. Give a talk suggested by this picture of a school garden. 


Perhaps you may be able to tell of some similar work done in 
your school. 
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III. Tell of some special thing which you have done in con- 
nection with your domestic science classes or in your shop work. 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


One of the most interesting and profitable kinds of oral 
composition is the informal discussion of debatable topics. 
A careful study of the principles of argumentation as they 
are presented in a part of Chapter XI will help you to dis- 
cuss simply and clearly the following debatable questions: 


1. Should tests be abolished in the public school? 
2. Is “pupil government” a Deseneaiia form of government 
in the high school? 
3. Should women have the right of full suffrage? 
4, Should the president of the United States be elected eu direct 
vote of the people? 
5. Should capital punishment be abolished? 
6. Is the city more favorable than the country to the best 
development of our boys and girls? 
7. Should a high school course be entirely elective? 
8. Should classical studies be made subordinate to vocational 
subjects? 
9. Would the commission form of government work well in 
our town or city? 
10. Is military preparedness the best way to preserving peace 
~ in our country? 
11. Should the United States government build up a merchant 
marine? 
12. Should the United States government own and operate our 
railroads? 
18. Is soccer football a more desirable game than regular foot- 
ball? 
14, Has scientific farming justified itself? 
15. Are the initiative and the referendum ideas in government 
practical? 
16. Should public libraries and art museums be opened on 


Sunday? 
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SUMMARY 


Inasmuch as every pupil has daily opportunity to culti- 
vate his power in oral composition, the work should demand 
his most careful attention. When a history lesson is to 
be recited, when a story is to be reproduced, a chemistry 
experiment explained, a class policy defended, — it isthe 
duty of the pupil to express himself in the most effective 
oral English. In this laudable endeavor he will give due 
attention to his vocabulary, to his sentence structure, and 
to the proper selection and arrangement of material. In 
a word, he will try to make his oral English correct and 
effective. 


General Observations and Warnings. 

1. The incident must have unity and coherence in all 
its parts. . 

2. Events should be told in the order in which they occur. 

3. The same point of view must be kept. For a few weeks . 
you may use the first person throughout. Later, change 
to third person. : 

4. The vocabulary must not outrun the ideas. 

5. Strive to make your pictures vivid. 
Grammatical Observations and Warnings. 

1. Verbs must agree with subjects in person and number. 

2. Pronouns must agree with antecedents in gender, 
person, and number. 

3. Like must not be used for as to compare actions. 

4. Which must not stand for a clause. 

5. Phrases and clauses should be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the words modified. 
Sentences. . 

1. Each sentence must say a single thing. 

2. The relationship of the words must be unmistakable. 
Subordinate ideas should be expressed in subordinate forms. 
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3. Important ideas must be placed in important places. 
The important places are the beginning and the end. 


Words. 

1. Choose simple words. 

2. Be free to use words that suggest motion, feeling, 
color, odor, sound. 

3. Beware of slang and provincialisms. 

4. Don’t be satisfied to-day with the stock of words you ~ 
had on hand yesterday. 


CHAPTER II 
THE COMPOSITION AS A WHOLE 


WHAT SHALL I WRITE ABOUT? 


FREQUENTLY the pupil has subjects assigned him. Some- 
times he may speak or write on any topic which he may 
select. What, he may ask himself, should govern this 
choice? The best answer to our question is this: He should 
speak or write about interesting things with which he is 
familiar. 

The pupil who accepts this answer can learn to speak or 
write clearly and entertainingly. 


Let us examine the list of titles below, to see which ones 
suggest interesting and familiar subjects. 


1. My First Public Speech. 

2. Our Community Christmas Tree. 

3. Learning to Swim. 

4. Buying a Canoe. 

5. Selecting a Book for Cousin Mabel. 

6. My First Experience in Gardening. 

7. Why I Pity Shylock. 

8. My Hero in Fiction. 

9. Sleighing Last Wednesday. 

10. Why I Prefer Basketball, Baseball or Football. 

11. My Reasons for Liking Evangeline Better than Priscilla. 

12. Cousin Jack’s Cabin on the Plains. 

13. An Experience in the Dark. . 

14. Two Christmas Days. 

15. My Hobby. 

16. How I Once Got Enjoyment out of a Disagreeable Task. 
34 
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17. My Worst Mistake in English. 

18. Trying to Correct a Bad Habit. 

19. My First Business Venture. 

20. Why I Have Selected —— College. 

21. My First Attempt to Run an Automobile. 
22. How My Bravery Was Tested. 

23. A Courageous Act. 

24. How to Hemstitch a Tablecloth. 

25. How to Make Baking Powder Biscuits. 
26. A Laboratory Experiment. 

27. How a Cream Separator Works. 

28. How to Run a Lathe. 

29. What I Can Do with a Dry Battery. 
30. How to Select Seed Corn. 

31. My One Extravagant Habit. 

32. Sunday Morning on the Farm. 

33. What I Can Do for My Town. 

34. How I Celebrated Last Fourth of July. 
35. Why I Prefer the Country to the City. 


Which titles above suggest interesting and familiar ideas 
to you? Which ones could you write about in such a way 
_as to interest the persons whom you expect to read your 
themes or letters? Which subjects are unfamiliar and un- 
- interesting to you? 

Read, in Chapter VI, the letters written by the author, 
Mr. Meredith Nicholson, and by the high school student, 
John McBride. Did these writers choose familiar topics of 
interest to themselves and to their readers? 

In choosing a subject for composition, try to select one with 
which you are familiar and which is of genuine interest to you 
and to your readers. 


Examine these titles: 

1. Two Christmas Days. 

2. A Contrast between Two Christmas Days. 

3. A Contrast between My Last Two Christmas Days. 


7 
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Which of the preceding titles suggests very general ideas? 
Which title suggests the most personal, specific ideas? 
Which title arouses the most interest? Which gives the 
clearest hint of the nature of the theme to follow? 

The second title is better than the first because it is 
more specific. The third title is best because it is most 
specific and interesting. 


Try to make’ all titles which you choose for composition, as . 
specific and interesting as possible. 


STEPS IN THE MAKING OF A COMPOSITION 


Let us examine carefully the three steps in the making 
of a composition written by a boy who wished to bring 
out the contrast between a Christmas day spent in the 
South and the preceding Christmas day spent in the North. 


(First Step) — OUTLINE 

A CONTRAST BETWEEN My Last Two Curistmas Days 
1. Cold and snowy in the North. 

a. Skating. 

b. Bobsled riding. 

c. Various kinds of winter sports. 
2. A Northern boy finds things different in the South. 

a. No frost on the windows. 
~-b. Roses and flowers. 

c. No fire necessary. 

d. Gifts on orange trees. 

e. Can romp as in summer time. 
3. Christmas in the South may be as joyous as in the North. 


What purposes did this outline serve as a first step in the 
making of the composition? 

The writer, by means of the outline, limited not only 
the whole theme but the separate ideas as well. Moreover, 


’ 
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_ he put into general form his notions of an introduction, a 
body, and a conclusion. His arrangement was crude, but 
it served the purpose of a guide. 


(Second Step) — First Drarr 


To one who has always thought of Christmas as a time of snow- 
storms and biting cold weather, spending the holidays in a southern 
State ts a new experience. Though he expects, when he wakens, 
to find fairy flowers traced upon the glass by the frost, he is greeted 
by real roses, nodding to him through the open windows. After 
breakfast, instead of assembling with the others around a candle- 
lighted fir tree in aroom heated by a roaring fire, he runs down the 
path in the sunshine to an orange tree decked not with artificial 
ornaments, but with its own luscious fruit. From it he receives the 
gifts which were too large for Santa Claus to put into the stockings. 
He hears no jingle of sleigh bells as people muffled in furs ride by; 
for here it is so warm that shoes and stockings are now unbearable. 
To romp in the snow, pelting poor passersby with balls, and to attach 
his sled to the rear of a sleigh and go whizzing over the snow are 
pleasures not to be enjoyed in the South. Here, joined by the 
children from the neighboring ranches, he races all day without hat 

or wrap, playing “tag,” “‘hide-and-go-seek,” “beef-steak,” “stand- 
still,”’ ‘‘go-sheepie-go,”’ and every other out-of-door game imaginable, 
resting only long enough to snatch a guava from the bush, or to 
gather around Grandma as she obligingly peels orange after orange 
for the children, “‘hungry as bears.” And when the day, which 
seems too short, is over, he thinks that a Christmas without ice 
and snow is not so bad after all. 


Does this first draft give the two distinct contrasts prom- 
ised by the title? Does it tell about two distinct days in 
two distinct years — one spent in the South and the other in 
the North? Is the composition written in the first. person, 
as the title suggests it should be? 

This first draft is faulty. Though it is good in the main, 
it gives only an impersonal, general impression of any 
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Christmas day spent in the South as contrasted with any 
Christmas day spent in the North. It does not fulfil the 
promise of the title. 
Let us now see what improvement is made in the final 
revision. 
(Third Step) — REvIsED THEME 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA, 
Christmas, 1916. 
My peEar Cousin JAcK, 

It is eight o’clock at night and Christmas is over. A score of 
times to-day I have thought of you, Jack, as I remembered the 
hilarious times we had last Christmas when you visited us in our 
Milwaukee home. I know you have not forgotten those frosty 
window panes in the spare bedroom, even though the atmosphere 
that morning was a little too chilly for us to enjoy all the beauties 
of the silvery flowers and trees and castles. One of the palaces, I 
recall, you picked out for yours, and you threatened to pound me 
black and blue if I didn’t quit blowing my warm breath upon it. 
After breakfast, you remember, we gathered in the library, aglow 
with the old-fashioned wood fire which father had built in the big 
fireplace, and there we unwrapped all the bundles which Santa 
Claus had left for us. Then we boys got our sleds, hurried out into 
the street, and stole what rides we could from passing sleighs as 
they went whizzing over the snow. We staid out of doors until 
we were nearly frozen, and then went back to the library to warm 
our toes and eat our candy and read our books and tease our little 
sisters, while they dressed their new dolls. _ 

What a different day I have spent down here in Florida! When 
I awoke this morning, real roses were nodding to me at the east 
window and the air outside was warm and inviting. After break- 
fast we children all hurried out into the sunshine and ran down the 
path to an orange tree which father and mother had loaded with 
ornaments and which nature had adorned with fine yellow fruit. 
And here we received the gifts which were too large for Santa to 

"put into our stockings. Later other children from the neighboring 
ranches came in, and we ran and raced all day, without hats or 
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wraps, playing “tag,” “‘hide-and-go-seek,” “‘beef-steak,” “stand- 
still,” “go-sheepie-go,” and every other out-of-door game imagi- 
nable. We stopped only long enough to snatch now and then a 
guava from the bush or to gather around grandma as she obligingly 
peeled orange after orange, which we ate as if we could never 
have enough. 

And now that the day is over I think that the Christmas without 
ice and snow is not so bad after all. Only, I wish, Jack, that you 
could have been with us to share in the fun. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
LEsLin. 


This revision, based upon a critical rereading of the first 
draft, a few days later, shows a sharper contrast between 
the two Christmas days. It makes us feel that the writer 
himself has really enjoyed the experience and has made us - 
wish to have a similar experience. We see that when 
Leslie wrote his letter, he was really interested in telling 
Jack about each incident of the Florida Christmas and that 
he kept Jack sufficiently in mind of the Christmas which 
they had spent together. Of course it was not necessary 
for him to put his composition in letter form; he chanced 
upon that plan and succeeded in writing something that is 
interesting. 

EXERCISES 


I. Rewrite the composition of the preceding lesson, without 
using the letter form. Remember to bring out the contrast 
suggested by the title, “‘A Contrast betweeen My Last Two 
Christmas Days.” 

II. Select any three of the titles on pages 34, 35 and make 
outlines of compositions each of which will contain at least 
three paragraphs. 

III. Select one of the titles given on pages 34, 35 and 
write with the help of an outline and a first draft, a compo- 
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sition in which your aim will be to make your reader see, — 
as plainly as you see, the pictures and incidents that pass 
before your mind as you write. : 


UNITY 


Let us examine the following items which a young writer 
set down as a first step in the planning of a composition. 


Way I Expect To BE A FARMER 


Farming allows one to be out of doors. 

My grandfather was a farmer. 

My grandfather was also a strong Democrat. 

Farming is profitable. 

Banking is likewise profitable. 

Farm lands are increasing in value. 

Farmers, can live cheaply. 

Living is now more expensive than it was ten years ago. 
Farmers are independent. , 


se) Ce ES SE ea Ode 


Which items are entirely unrelated to the topic which the 
title suggests? 

Which two items may be treated as subdivisions of item 4? 
Which items should be retained as main points belonging to 
the subject? 

Now let us examine the revised outline below to see why 
it is better as a guide. 


Way I Exprct To BE A FARMER 


__ 1. My grandfather, who was a farmer, showed me how interesting 
farming was. 
2. Farming allows one to be out of doors. 
3. Farming is profitable. 
a. Farmers can live cheaply. 
b. Farm lands constantly increase in value. 
4, Farming allows one to be independent. 
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The whole composition should treat a single subject. 
Many different ideas’ may be introduced, but they must be 
so selected, so arranged, and so phrased that the total effect 
emphasizes one master idea. The title and the topic sen- 
tence should so limit the theme at the start that all unrelated 
ideas will be excluded. When two boys prepare a tennis 
court, they fix lines. In playing the game, balls served out- 
side these lines are disregarded, balls served within these lines 
must be considered. Similarly, the writer determines limits 
for his theme. Ideas that have no place in the plan, he dis- 
cards; related ideas that develop or clarify the thought, he 
accepts. Only by applying this test and by assuring him- 
self that all his explanations, illustrations, and anecdotes 
bear upon the subject, will he secure this singleness of thought. 
This single idea, which the whole composition is intended to 
develop, may be called the master idea; the other ideas, 
which aid in the development of the master idea, may be 
appropriately called the serving ideas. ‘To determine whether 
every detail contributes to the main thought or master idea, 
the writer should constantly ask himself: Am I saying one 
single thing? Am I developing one topic? The rhetor- 
ical principle that is thus tested we call unity. May Ce 
_ we may say that re, 


- Unity of the whole mee is ‘that prinbiple which 
demands that every detail employed should aid directly in 
the development of the main idea. 


Even the pupil who applies this test of unity to the items 
of his outline may not be able to prevent unrelated ideas 
from intruding while he is writing. In the first sentence, 
he is, unless he is careful, likely to make an unrelated 
beginning. Let us apply the test to the opening of the 
following composition. 
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Tur DeEscrIPTION OF A HuUNTER’S CABIN 


Not every one has had the opportunity of seeing a typical hunter’s 
cabin. On entering the cabin of a hunter who lives in the Maine 
forests, I found myself in a room about-twenty feet square, dimly 
lighted by two or three small windows and by a glowing fire in the 
large fireplace. I could dimly see a kettle suspended from a large 
crane hung over the fire, and as my eyes became accustomed to 
the light, I saw that on the sides of the fireplace hung the pots and 
other cooking utensils. A stately pair of elk horns which branched 
out from above the fireplace held the guns, powder-horn, bullet- 
pouch, and the spare clothing of my host. Near the fireplace, two 
roomy bunks, filled with heavy blankets and skins of various kinds, 
stood against the mud-daubed walls:..From the heavy rafters of 
the ceiling hung bear haunches and large pieces of jerked venison. 
The corner on one side of the door was occupied by a large box for 
storing provisions, and around this box were scattered old boots 
and moccasins and sections of logs for the fireplace. A rough table 
of pine boards surrounded by three or four three-legged stools stood 
in the middle of the room, while the remaining corner was occupied 
by a handsome dog entertaining a litter of wriggling pups on a bed 
of pine needles. 


Every pupil will see that the first sentence violates unity. 
This sentence suggests how rare is the opportunity of seeing 
a typical hunter’s cabin. What we want, is merely the inci- 
dental mention of the writer’s opportunity. The centers 
might be revised to read, 


Last summer, while tramping through Maine, I came one day 
upon a typical hunter’s cabin. 


If such a change be made, the word Maine, should of course 
be omitted in the second sentence. 


EXERCISES 


I. Examine the remainder of the foregoing composition and 
-apply the test of unity. 
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Il. Examine the following composition and decide whether 
at possesses unity. Write out the reasons for your decision. 


An Otp Room 


The most interesting room in the world to me is the guest cham- 
ber of my grandfather’s house in New Hampshire. The furnishings 
_ are most antique, being over a hundred years old. The first object 
that attracts one’s attention is the tall four-post bed of walnut. 
It was first brought into the room when Great-grandmother came 
to preside as mistress over the household. It was she who made 
the broad ruffled canopy over it. The cross-stitch tidies on the 
chair backs were also wrought by her skillful fingers. Even the 
old rag carpet on the floor she wove. The tall cedar chest remains 
where it has been for years, —in the corner. Upon opening its 
doors, one sees shelves laden with homespun towels and sheets. 
From frames of gilt, on the wails, ladies in stiff brocades and lace 
look down, and gentlemen with stern faces, powdered queues, and 
ruffled waistcoats glance at every one who enters the room. These 
are the ancestral portraits. In the center of the eastern wall a tall 
mahogany clock has been ticking away for three generations. Over 
the old clock hangs a relic that is highly prized by my Grandfather. 
It is an old musket carried in the Revolutionary War by some great- 
great-uncle of Grandfather’s, who lost his life in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The musket is old and rusty, and the leather strap 
by which it is suspended is nearly worn in two. An air of antiquity, 
which I like, prevails in the room, and causes me to spend a great 
deal of my time in it when I visit New Hampshire every summer. 


EXERCISES 
I. Make simple composition outlines based upon the fol- 
lowing subjects: A Foolish Quarrel; The Hardest Thing I 
Ever Had to Do; A Disagreeable Morning; An Experience 
with a Peddler. 


Il. Write a theme on “My Favorite Story.” Try especially 
to apply the prinicple of unity. 
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Ill. Write a theme upon some subject in which you are 
especially interested. First make an outline, If it violates 
the principles of unity, revise it by discarding unrelated ideas. 
After you have written your first draft lay it away for a time. 
When you are ready to write your final draft revise at in accord- 
ance with the plan shown on pages 38, 39. 


Even when the pupil begins properly, he may offend. 
against the principle of unity by digressing. The line of 
digression may seem so near the main idea that he sees no 
danger in following it. 

For instance, in writing an essay on the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago, the pupil may properly contrast or compare it with 
the Juvenile Court of Denver; but if he then allows himself 
to. become so interested in describing the court of Denver as 
to forget that his subject is the court of Chicago, he has been 
guilty of a serious offence against unity. The writer must 
go back to the point at which the serving idea took the place 
of the master idea, and must resolutely omit the sentences 
which do not serve the master idea. 


SUMMARY 


Unity, then, results from a writer’s firmness in including 
essential items, and in excluding items which do not belong. 
When the writer constructs his outline, he must rigorously 
apply this-test. When he writes his opening sentence he 
must go directly to his subject. This opening sentence 
must be followed by those that explain or enforce ideas 
which are closely related. 


COHERENCE 


A composition may have unity and yet fail if the parts are 
not clearly arranged and properly related and joined. 

Let us read carefully the following selection, to see how 
the writer has secured coherence: 
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“And the flower,” she asked, “you have seen it again? ” 

“Once again, when I was a youth, I saw it. After a long voyage 
upon stormy seas, we came into a quiet haven, and there the friend 
who was dearest to me, said good-by, for he was going back 
to his own country and to his father’s house, but I was still 
journeying onward. So as I stayed at the bow of the ship, sailing 
out into the wide blue water, far away among the sparkling waves 
I saw a little island, with shores of silver sand and slopes of 
fairest green, and in the middle of the island the Blue Flower | 
was growing, wondrous tall and dazzling, brighter than the sap- 
phire of the sea. Then the call of the distant trumpet came 
floating across the water, and while it was sounding a shimmer 
of fog swept over the island and I could see it no more.” 

“Was it areal island ?” asked Ruamie. ‘Did you ever find it ?” 

“Never; for the ship sailed another way. But once again I 
saw the flower; three days before I came to Saloma. It was on 
the slope of the desert, close under the shadow of the great mountains. 
A vast loneliness was round about me; it seemed as if I was the 
only soul living upon earth; and I longed for the dwellings of 
men. Then as I woke in the morning I looked up at the dark 
ridge of the mountains, and there against the brightening blue of the 
sky I saw the Blue Flower standing up clear and brave. It shone 
so deep and pure that the sky grew pale around it. -Then the 
echo of the far-off trumpet drifted down the hillsides, and the sun 
rose, and the flower was melted away in light. So I rose and 
travelled on till I came to Saloma.” 


Are the incidents related in these paragraphs, told in 
the order in which they happened? Can you tell when and 
where each thing occurred? 

What words and groups of words are used to make the 
time and place relations clear? Note carefully each word 
and italicized group and explain what relationship each - 
shows. 

The clearness with which the incidents in the preceding 
paragraphs are related, is due: 
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(1) To the orderly arrangement of each detail of the 
story. 

(2) To the skilful use of words and groups of words 

showing relationships of time, place, contrast, etc. 


Let us now look at the following composition and see 
what happens when the writer neglects the important matter 
of clear relationship. 


Tue Faris or NIAGARA FROM THE AMERICAN SIDE 


The falls of Niagara, as we stand gazing at them from the 
American shore, form a magnificent picture. The water rolls 
gracefully over the rocks into the depths and goes tumbling and 
roaring toward the Whirlpool Rapids a mile below. Here, as we 
stand on the Canadian side, we can see the Rapids churning 
the waters into a white foam. Under the falls there is a great 
deal of mist, and we have difficulty in breathing when we first 
enter. 


The picture is very confused and ineffective. It is 
given from three points of view, without a clear transition 
from one view to another. It would have been much easier 
to describe the Falls from one of the three points of view 
—from the American or from the Canadian side, or from 
a position under the Falls. To give the three pictures 
effectively would require three paragraphs, with the change 
in the point of view clearly expressed at the beginning of 
the second and the third paragraphs. 

Just as in description and in narration it is well to keep 
one point of view, so in explaining, the writer should begin 
with the things which the reader knows, and proceed, © 
step by step, to the things with which the reader is less 
acquainted. 

These general directions cannot be followed, however, with- 
out the frequent use of connectives. Too much reliance 
must not be placed upon these common connectives — and, 
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then, but, and so. They are good in themselves, but they 
are not always the most effective way of guiding the reader. 
The following words and groups of words will help connect 
the ideas and keep clear the sequence: moreover, furthermore, 
in addition to this, likewise, similarly, in like manner, depend- 
ing upon this, growing out of this, as a result, the foregoing, 
nevertheless, however, again, accordingly, for this reason, on 
the contrary, in fact, in reality, noting all the while, in the 
next place, consequently, finally, in conclusion, thereupon, 
instantly, presently, all at once, at length, then too, still 
another, another, this had no sooner happened than, on the 
whole, not only, — but also. 


Coherence is that principle which demands that the parts 
of a composition shall be so arranged and so connnected as 
to make all relationships clear. 


EXERCISES 


I. Write in three paragraphs a theme based upon this 
title: “Niagara Falls.” Let your first paragraph describe the 
picture from the American side; your second paragraph from 
the Canadian side; your third, from a position under the Falls. 
Let your second paragraph begin — “‘As we pass to the Cana- 
dian side,” etc. Let your third paragraph begin, “At last 
we finish our wonderful tour of the Falls, by finding ourselves 
directly under them,’’ etc. 


Il. Write in two or three paragraphs, a brief story or an 
incident based upon one of these topics : 
1. How My Great Grandmother Saved Her Household. (An 
Indian story.) 
2. An Incident of the Civil War. 
3. How We Solved the Mystery. (A Halloween story.) 
4, An Incident from Bird Life. 
5. A Wise Spider (or some other insect). 
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Ill. Write a theme that makes use of the following words: 
woods, dog, stone, fence, country, tavern, oak-tree, auto- 
mobile. Shift the point of view once; in doing this be sure 
to warn your reader. Try to make use of several connective 
groups which will keep clear the time and place relations in 
your story. 


IV. In the following composition point out the violations of 
unity and coherence. 


Way I Am Cuoosine JEVONS COLLEGE 


Jevons is not the greatest, largest, nor most eminent college in 
America, although, if any college may be selected from the many 


colleges of more or less prominence, I think Jevons would equal it in 


every respect and in all the branches of the college. 

I do not know much about Jevons, although I have visited there 
many times. If you will ask any one about the life at the college, 
even if he has ever attended the University, he will describe it to 
you with difficulty. He will leave nothing definite in your mind, 
although you will have the impression that Jevons life is very vague 
and delightful. It has often seemed strange to me how the fresh- 


men can enjoy themselves. The freshmen at Jevons are utterly - 


ignored by the upper classmen; | yet the freshmen always are the 
loudest with Jevons’s praise. 

I do not know much about Jevons, although my knowledge of 
that college by far exceeds anything I know about any other col- 
lege. I suppose —— and —— are just as good in every respect as 
the college I hope to go to; but the point I want to make is that I 


have not heard as much about them. A relative of mine went to. 


Jevons some time ago, and to hear him talk one would think Jevons 
to be the seventh heaven. I do not know that —— and are 
not so good, but the chief reason for my choosing Jevons is because 
I have an enthusiastic Jevons family. 


V. Write a theme on one of the subjects given in the list 
on pages 34, 35. Observe carefully the principle of coherence. 


' 
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EMPHASIS 


A composition may have unity, i.e. may treat a single 
subject; it may have coherence, i.e. hold together, and yet 
have its topics so placed and its parts so proportioned that 
important items receive too little stress. The principle that 
governs proportion and position of topics in a composition, 
is called emphasis. Its violation appears in the following 
composition. 

My Worst Favtts In ENGLISH 


One of my serious faults in English is my habitual use of slang. 
I began to use slang when I was a very small boy, for then I thought 
the phrases sounded smart. As I grew older, I found that the habit 
was gaining upon me, but I did not take it seriously and even prided 
myself upon the reputation I was gaining. Recently, however, 
when by chance I have been thrown with people who speak pure 
English, I have found myself sorely hampered. Whenever I have 
tried to express myself, the slang phrases intruded, and the 
attempt to find a warranted expression made my efforts seem 
weak and helpless. 

But the worst fault of all is that I am not interested in reading. 
I don’t like to read and seldom pick up a book. 

Another fault is in my careless composition work. I always have 
‘had trouble to express myself on paper, and the poor grades I got 
in the grammar school discouraged me so that I took little pride 
in my writing. Since coming to high school, I have been a little 
more successful, but still my themes come back to me liberally dec- 
orated in red. I have noticed, however, that when I say simply 
and sincerely the things I have felt, I succeed better. 

What three separate topics has the writer discussed in the 
theme above? Which of the three topics deserves the 
fullest treatment because of its importance? Has this 
most important topic been as fully treated as the other two 
which are not so important? Where does the most important 
part of a good story usually come? Is the most important 
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topic in the theme above placed in such position as to show 
its real importance? 

The theme above lacks emphasis: (1) because the most 
important topic — the fault. of disliking to read—is not so 
fully treated as are the less important topics, and (2) because 
the most important topic is placed in the middle instead of 
at the end of the theme. The first topic is well propor- 
tioned and well placed. 

We observe from habit that the beginnings and the ends 
of things attract special attention. Therefore the writer 
will remember to put his most important ideas at the be- 
ginning and at the end of his compositions. As the end is 
the stronger of the two positions, he will try to place here 
the item deserving most emphasis. 

We now see that we may secure emphasis in a composi- 
tion: (1) by giving to the most important items, the largest 
share of time and space in their development, and to the 
least important items, the smallest share of time and space; 
and, (2) by giving to the items of the most significance the 
most prominent positions; 7.e., at the beginning and at the 
end of the composition. 


Emphasis is that principle which demands that the parts 
of a composition be properly proportioned and oe 
Elna 


EXERCISE 


The following composition was written by a high school stu- 
dent. Does it observe the principle of emphasis? Has it 
coherence? Does it have unity? 


MetHops or SETTLEMENT WorK 


Once, when I was passing through New York, my attention was 
called to the large number of ragged little newsboys and other chil- 
dren who were huddled upon the sidewalk by one of the big build- 
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ings. Their poor little faces were blue with cold, and they all of 
them wore an air of stolid despair. When my companion saw my 
interest in the children, she told me some of the reasons why she 
was then engaged in Settlement Work. 

Little children are sent to work in factories and sweat shops at 
the early age of eight or ten. They are denied the advantage of 
schools, and after a long hard day’s work théy come home to a 
close, crowded room, where fifteen or twenty people live together. 
Instead of having any interest at home, they come to regard it as a 
mere sleeping place. When we think of the thousands of poor chil- 
dren who lead such a life, our hearts ery out for willing, earnest 
people to work and counteract this evil. 

The Settlement Work is carried on in two ways: by giving good © 
training in the schools, and by sending children into private fami- 
lies in the country. Schools are put up in the midst of the tene- 
ment sections, and are equipped with all the modern improvements, 
and good teachers are put in charge. The night schools are a 
very important feature in the development of those children who 
are forced to toil all day for their living. At these schools they are 
taught to read, write, figure, and above all to love nature. The 
boys are given lessons in manual training; the girls learn sewing, 
cooking, and general housekeeping. The effect of these schools 
is wonderful. They give the children a chance to learn what it is 
to be orderly and clean, and it greatly enhances their self-respect. 

_ They nearly all have an instinctive love of the beautiful, although 
’ it is greatly dwarfed and stunted. 

Then a great deal is done by sending the children into a private 
family in the country. The child is made to feel that people have 
an interest in him, and he learns by example in what way he should 
conduct himself. The children are quick to learn and very soon . 
they adopt the manners and bearing of those around them. Thus, 

- much is accomplished in every way. Children respond quickly 
to kindness and are always anxious to please. They will not, as a 
rule, wantonly disobey or injure anyone. 
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EXERCISES 


I. Write a composition suggested by something which you 
observed on your way to school one-morning this term. As 
you write apply the principle of emphasis. 

II. Study the following compositions and determine whether 
there are violations of unity, coherence, or emphasis. Suggest 
ways in which the compositions might be improved. 


How to HemstitcH A TABLECLOTH 


In hemstitching a tablecloth one cannot be too careful in the 
choice of the linen; I know that some of the most careful hemstitch- 
ing in itself loses its beauty by the thoughtless selection of the 
damask. Then, also, it is a loss of time to hemstitch a poor, cheap 
piece of cloth for the simple reason that it does not wear well. One 
should always be careful that the so-called linen is linen, not partly 
linen and partly cotton. A piece with an artistic pattern should 
also be chosen. 

Having duly considered all these points in purchasing the damask, 
one is ready to begin on the work itself. Be sure to put on a fresh, 
white apron as a safeguard against unneccessary soil of the cloth. 
Every neat housekeeper is mindful of this fact. One should have 
the scissors, thimble, thread, and everything ready before sitting 
down to begin. The next thing to do is to trim both ends of the 
cloth so that they will be straight, for in his hurry the salesman 
invariably cuts crooked. Now one must decide on the width of 
the hem, then pull the first thread on one end. Then it seems to 
me the most sensible to count the threads in that hem, and turning 
to the other end of the tablecloth count a like number and pull the 
first thread there. In this way one cannot help getting the hems of 
the same width. Then the threads can be pulled out, one by one, 
and counted as they are pulled out. This will be a good way to 
get the hemstitched part the same width on each end. One should 
also be very careful not to throw a single thread on the floor. In 
the sewing itself, a definite number of threads should be caught each 
time, a smooth, even hemstitch resulting. One should also be very 
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particular to catch the hem, which has previously been turned in 
and creased firmly, at each stitch. This may be somewhat tedious 
to do, if the hem has not been basted neatly. Therefore it seems to 
me the best plan to do this before starting to hemstitch. I might 
also mention a minor point which will aid greatly in keeping the 
damask clean, that of folding and pinning the end upon which one is 
not working. It may seem foolish to some to be so careful in keep- 
ing the cloth from being soiled when it is to be laundered before use; 
yet I may assure you it is of vast importance, as it teaches neatness 
and care. I believe if all these directions be followed, a beautifully 
hemstitched tablecloth will be the result. 


“SALLIE” 


(Note that part of the incoherence in this composition results from 
a confusion of the child’s point of view with that of the writer.) 

Although she was a builder of air-castles — her Uncle Joe called 
her a “reg’lar profess’nal planner’? —she was only a fat little 
country girl with freckles and straight hair. “She lived with her 
Uncle Joe and Aunt Mattie on a big farm where pigs and cows and 
other commonplace things were grown. She had many stints, all 
of which she heartily detested, but the duty which she hated most 
was washing dishes. 

One day when the last skillet was dried and put away, she ran 
away to the peach orchard, before her aunt could assign another 
task. She crossed the little lot with sunflowers at the end, climbed 
over the rail fence, slipped under the wire one, and was there. 
Away from the region of pots and pans and chickens and pigs and 
quilts to piece, here she was in another world. An old hammock of 
barrel hoops made by Uncle Joe for “‘little big-eyes”’ stretched be- 
tween two of the largest trees. This was the girl’s favorite place 
in all the world. The trees were in bloom, —a carpet of pink and 
‘a sky of pink. Here she planned her most beautiful things. 

“She was a princess, suddenly grown tall and slender, and her 
hair fell in long yellow curls. She wore a dress of pink satin, 
embroidered in pearls. She lived in a beautiful gray castle —” 

“Sallie,” called a voice. 

“That sounds like somebody calling me,” thought the girl, “but 
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maybe it’s not.” On the strength of the doubt, she put her fingers 
into her ears and went on with her story — “‘a beautiful gray castle 
with side lawns which dip down to a little laughing brook; close by 
the castle a garden full of wonderful flowers, and she, Sallie, or 
rather Rosemonde, coming slowly down the side marble steps, her 
train sweeping carelessly behind her, with no thought of the wise 
inventions of dust ruffles and such like. By her side came a grey- 
hound and in the garden strutted gorgeous peacocks. 

“Her golden hair was caught with a comb of pearls; her little 
pink slippers had real pearl buckles; she stooped to pick a pale pink 
flower to wind in her hair —” Suiting the action to the word Sallie 
reached far out to catch a falling blossom. Her ear unguarded heard 
again the call, ‘‘Sallie, O Sal-l-lie.” _ 

She brushed the petals from her dress and ran across the orchard, 
under the wire fence, over the wood, to her aunt. 
“‘Child, you must be deaf as a post,” said that lady. “I’ve been 

calling an hour. Be lively now, and peel some potatoes.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sallie, meekly, but she was gazing over the 
wall of a wonderful garden very longingly. She was sure a beautiful 
prince with a big sword would have met her then if her aunt had 
only given him time. 

ELBOWS 

When Pandora opened her box of troubles, one insect flew out 
that has never received its proper place in the expansive field of 
literature. This was the insect of the evil elbow. The woeful 
neglect that this insect has received at the hands of literary geniuses 
was particularly impressed upon me yesterday afternoon. I was on 
a crowded car, and the woman sitting next to me seemed to think 
that I was personally responsible for the condition of the car. She 
was all points and corners. Her chin was a corner; her nose was a 
point; her eyes were slits through which gleamed two sparks of clear 
cold gray; and her hair looked as if it had been drawn back with a 
derrick. There was positively no incongruity about her appearance, 
for her dress was black alpaca — the real stiff, shiny kind, and very 
scant. But the crowning feature of her make-up was her elbows; 
and she seemed to be fully aware of this fact. I could scarcely say 
her elbows were points; they felt more like angles — angles of 
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about fifteen degrees. She used them as a gimlet, and only stopped 
when her passage was obstructed by the innocent bone in my own. 
Then the vicious jab she gave when she could go no farther, made 
me wish that I was a snake or some other horrible animal with no 
bones. I used to believe that character was revealed most strongly 
by the eyes, but I have changed my opinion since yesterday. Cer- 
tainly the elbow is the surest way to revealing character; but for 
all practical purposes, hereafter I am perfectly willing to judge a 
person inaccurately by his eyes rather than to judge him more 
accurately by his elbows. 


TOPICS SUGGESTED FOR COMPOSITIONS 


Bobby’s Balloon. 
A Stubborn Mule. 
A Ride in an Airplane. 
A Patriotic Demonstration. 
A Fire Prevention Parade. 
An Autumn Walk along a Wooded River Bank. 
. A Dream which Came True. 
. A Coincidence Suggesting Telepathy. 
. A Letter from a Soldier to his Father. 
10. First Aid in Case of (Any accident). 
11. My First Day in High School. 
12. Why I Prefer Baseball to Football. 
13. A Bicycle Ride. 
14. A Visit to an Army Encampment. 
‘15. A Fishing Trip. 
16. A Beautiful Street. 
17. How Our Club Raised Money for the Red Cross. 
18. A Street Car Incident. 
\ 
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BRIEF GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


Mechanical Points 


1. Use paper 103” x 83” (approximately). 

2. Write with black ink on one side of the paper only. 

3. Leave a margin. of 14 inches around the theme. 
Number each page after we first in the upper right-hand 
corner. 

4, Write the title a the first line. Capitalize important 
words of the title. Draw one line under each word. 

“Leave one line blank between the title and the beginning 
of the composition/ 

5. Begin each paragraph 3/4 inch from the left-hand 
margin. All other lines should start at margin. Try to 
keep the right-hand margin straight. 

6. Do not crowd your words. Use the hyphen at the 
end of lines, with attention to the division of words. 

The Whole Composition.— Write a plan of your compo- 
sition, —its beginning, its main points, its end. Write 
the first draft with speed. Then correct the errors. 
Examine your words, your sentences, and your paragraphs. 

Words. — Choose simple words which suggest motion, 
feeling, form, color, sound — words that will arouse in fis 
reader feelings. or impressions which correspond to your 
own. Be especially careful in the choice of adjectives and 
verbs. Beware of slang, provincialisms, colloquialisms. 

Sentences .—Try to keep each sentence interesting to the 
end. Seek for variety in sentence structure. Question 
whether those words which are closely connected in thought 
stand close together. 

Paragraph. — Sée that each paragraph follows logically 
the one which precedes, and leads naturally to the one 
which follows. ' 


~ 


CHAPTER III 
THE PARAGRAPH AND ITS STRUCTURE 


PERHAPS, as you studied the preceding chapter, you 
noted that some of the compositions which you read con- 
sisted of single paragraphs and that others consisted of two 
or more paragraphs. From your general reading, also, and 
from your own practice in writing, you have learned that 
a paragaph may be a whole composition or that it may be 
simply a division of a whole composition. 


STUDY OF THE SINGLE PARAGRAPH 


Before we proceed to the study of the paragraph in its 
relation to the whole composition, let us try to discover 
the nature of the paragraph which is in itself a development 
of a single topic. 

The three examples which we shall use first as the basis 
of our study in the following lessons were written by 
_ students as single paragraph compositions. 


They were posing. I was just in time to catch a glimpse of them 
before the camera clicked. They certainly made a fantastic 
picture, these masqueraders, in their costumes of every style and 
every color. Liberty, clothed in a stately gown of red, white, and 
- blue, stood in the centre of the group, with a coquettish little nun, 
who was having a hard time to keep her brown eyes sober, on one 
side, and a young man in a football suit, who, judging from the 
broad smile on his face, might have just made the winning touch- 
down, on the other. Behind her were Charley Chaplin’s twin 
brother and a demure young lady, whose powdered wig and bro- 
caded dress had transformed her into a ‘Maid of ’76.” Before 
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I had time to notice carefully the gypsy girl, the weird figure in a 
pillowcase and the few behind them, the camera clicked and, 
merrily, the masqueraders flew to their dressing-rooms. 


Why is the preceding paragraph a complete composi- 
tion? Read aloud the sentences which describe the fan- 
tastic appearance of the group described. Read the two 
sentences which do not help you to form the picture. In 
what way are these two sentences related to the sentences 
which follow? What picture does the paragraph as a whole 
give you? What title can you give to the paragraph? 

The preceding paragraph is a complete though brief - 
composition in itself. It consists of a group of related sen- 
tences. The purpose of the group is to describe the mas- 
queraders in such a way as to bring out their fantastic 
appearance. The first two sentences are merely intro- 
ductory sentences used to lead-up to the topic. The third 
sentence clearly states the topic — the fantastic appearance 
of the masqueraders. 'The sentences following develop this 
topic. The last sentence not only helps to develop the 
topic, but states the conclusion of the paragraph. We 
might call the paragraph ‘‘The Masqueraders.” 

As your study of this paragraph has shown you, a para- 
graph which is in itself a complete composition is a group 
of related sentences bearing upon one topic. 


‘A paragraph is usually a group of related sentences used 
to develop one topic. 


Down by the river the woods are having a party — a party — a 
great pageant, with the wind for herald! A little sun-checkered 
path leads one straight into the midst of the pageant, but, once 
within, the bravery of the splashing colors becomes mellowed into 
a soft glory. The slope of the hillside, noisy with whirling leaves 
at the edge of the woods, lies quite open to the sun further in, and 
gleams yellow with a dim memory of summer. The leaves on 
the younger trees shiver in and out of the sunlight restlessly, 
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while here and there an older tree shines luminous and still, in 
complete surrender. As I follow the rough trail in all its twistings 
I can hear the wind swirling past me through the treetops, and its 
sound is changing: it begins to rattle stiffly among the leaves. 
The little maples and aspens huddle themselves together to escape 
its wrenches, but it tears relentlessly at the older trees until they 
are becoming bald. On the hillside a few small evergreens remain 
passively green, echoing the deep notes of the pine trees, like the 
bass notes in a great chorus. They are such conservative little 
trees that, when the wind tries to awaken them to the enthusiasm 
of autumn, they bundle themselves up and stubbornly turn their 
backs, while the wind pelts them with dead leaves. 


What topic does this paragraph develop? Which sen- 
tence clearly announces the topic? How do all the sentences 
following the topic sentence develop the paragraph idea 
— the effect of the wind upon the trees? 

In the paragraph describing the masqueraders (page 57), 
which sentence states the topic of the paragraph? 

Of what value to the writer was the topic sentence used 
in each of the two paragraphs which we have been study- 
ing? Of what value are they to the reader? 

In each of the paragraphs we have noted that the topic 
sentence fixed definitely in the mind of the writer his pur- 
pose to give a picture — in the first paragraph, a picture of 
a fantastic group; in the second, a picture of the trees as they 
were affected by the wind. In this way the topic sentence 
served as a guide to keep the writer from wandering away 
from his topic. Each of these topic sentences is useful to the 
reader, also. By making the writer’s point of view clear at 
the outset, it enables the reader to see the bearing of each 
part of the paragraph upon the paragraph topic. 


A topic sentence is a sentence frequently used at or 
near the beginning of a paragraph, to state the central idea 
of the paragraph. ; 
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A topic sentence is frequently needed (1) to serve as a 
guide to the writer, and (2) to keep the writer’s topic clear 
to the reader. ’ 


Let us now examine a paragraph-which has been written 
without the aid of a topic sentence. 


The sun blazed down mercilessly upon the ship, as it lay 
anchored in the bay, and sent up darts and flashes of steel-blue 
and white-hot lights. From the shore a dry, scorching wind, 
laden with sand, ruffled the water, tossed the junks around us, 
and parched our throats. In front of the vessel stretched an arid 
country, its ragged mountains reaching up gray against the cloud- 
less Arabian sky; and, on a slope, in the very hottest part of the 
land, lay the little town of Aden. Streets sprawled first in one 
direction, then off in another, the square mud huts squatting 
down hopelessly in the glare of the blazing sun. On all sides of 
the barren town, in the recesses of the cliffs, hot sands piled and 
drifted, and even as we stood on the deck watching, a whirlwind 
caught up a cloud of sand and flung it up the mountain side to 
drift and wedge it firmly in and about a defiant crag. Then 
another breeze snatched the same cloud of sand and dashed it back, 
down over huts and streets to add inch after inch to the stifling 
burden of the town. 

What is the central idea of this paragraph? Read from 
each sentence the words and the phrases which vividly ex- 
press this central idea? Why is a topic sentence not needed 
in the paragraph? 

The central idea of this paragraph describing a district 
in Arabia is that of a hot, barren country. ‘This idea was 
so vivid in the mind of the writer that he did not need the 
guidance of a topic sentence. The bearing of each sentence 
upon the central idea is so clear to the reader that he, too, 
needs no topic sentence to give him the writer’s point of 
-View. - 


Paragraphs of explanation or of description very frequently 
contain topic sentences. Sometimes a paragraph of nar- 
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ration begins with a topic sentence. However, as valuable 
as the topic sentence often is, it is not generally necessary 
to the paragraph. Most of the paragraphs which we read 
and write do not contain topic sentences. 

The essential thing for any paragraph to do is to develop 
- one topic or to tell one important thing. 


EXERCISES 


I. What is the topic, or master idea, of each of the following 
paragraphs? Point out the topic sentence in each one. Point 
out the way in which each sentence is related to the master idea. 


He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness and simple 
credulity. His appetite for the marvelous, and his powers of digest- 
ing it, were equally extraordinary; and both had been increased by 
his residence in this spell-bound region. No tale was too gross or 
monstrous for his capacious swallow. It was often his delight, 
after his school was dismissed, in the afternoon, to stretch himself on 
the rich bed of clover bordering the little brook that whimpered by 
his schoolhouse, and there con over old Mather’s direful tales, until 
the gathering dusk of the evening made the printed page a mere 
mist before his eyes. Then, as he wended his way, by swamp and 
stream and awful woodland, to the farmhouse where he happened to 
be quartered, every sound of nature, at that witching hour, fluttered 
his excited imagination: the moan of the whip-poor-will from the 
hillside; the boding ery of the tree toad, that harbinger of the storm; 
the dreary hooting of the screech owl, or the sudden rustling in the 
thicket of birds frightened from their roost. The fireflies, too, which 
sparkled most vividly in the darkest places, now and then startled 
him, as one of uncommon brightness would stream across his path; 
and if, by chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his 
blundering flight against him, the poor varlet was ready to give up 
the ghost, with the idea that he was struck with a witch’s token. 
His only resource on such occasions, either to drown thought, or 
drive away evil spirits, was to sing psalm tunes; — and the good 
people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an evening, 
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were filled with awe, at hearing his nasal melody, “‘in linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,” floating from the distant hill, or along the 
dusky road. 


Once when I was visiting in the country, my cousin Mabel 
showed me how she fried tomatoes. She selected four large ripe 
ones, cut them into thick slices, rolled them in flour, and then 
laid them in a large frying pan where good-sized lumps of butter 
and lard had previously been melted. She then set the tomatoes 
over a hot fire and left them until they were well browned. She 
next sprinkled salt, pepper, and sugar over them and added a 
small pitcher of milk, which she boiled and stirred until it became a 
thick rich gravy. The dish thus prepared was thoroughly delicious. 


The Americans are a good-natured people, kindly, helpful to one 
another, disposed to take a charitable view even of wrongdoers. 
Their anger sometimes flames up, but the fire is soon extinct. No- 
where is cruelty more abhorred. Even a mob lynching a horse 
thief in the West has consideration for the criminal. Cruelty to 
slaves was unusual while slavery lasted, the best proof of which is 
the quietness of the slaves during the war when all the men and many 
of the boys of the South were serving in the Confederate armies. 
As everybody knows, juries are more lenient to offenses of all kinds 
than they are anywhere in Europe. The Southern “rebels”? were 
soon forgiven; and though civil wars are proverbially bitter, there 
have been few struggles in which the combatants did so many little 
friendly acts for one another, few in which even the vanquished have 
so quickly buried their resentments. It is true that newspapers and 
public speakers say hard things of their opponents; but this is a 
part of the game, and is besides a way of relieving their feelings: 
the bark is sometimes the louder in order that a bite may not follow. 
Vindictiveness shown by a public man excites general disapproval, 
and the maxim of letting bygones be bygones is pushed so far that 
an offender’s misdeeds are often forgotten when they ought to be 
remembered against him. ! 


1 Copyright, 1894, by The Macmillan Co. By special permission 
of the publishers. 
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In matters that did not involve courtesy, Boonder was sincere 
in his likes and dislikes. He was instinctively opposed to the rail- 
road. When the track was laid through our street, Boonder 
maintained a defiant attitude toward every rail as it went down, 
and resisted the cars shortly after to the fullest extent of his lungs. 
I have a vivid recollection of seeing him, on the day of the trial trip, 
come down the street in front of the car, barking himself out of 
all shape, and thrown back several feet by the recoil of each bark. 
But Boonder was not the only one who has resisted innovations, 
or has lived to see the innovation prosper and even crush — But 
I am anticipating. Boonder had previously resisted the gas, but 
although he spent one whole day in angry altercation with the 
workmen, —leaving his bones unburied and bleaching in the 
sun, — somehow the gas went in. The Spring Valley water was 
likewise unsuccessfully opposed, and the grading of an adjoining 
lot was for a long time a personal matter between Boonder and the 
contractor. 


II. The topic of each of the following paragraphs is not 
stated in a topic sentence though the master idea in each is 
made very clear. Write for each paragraph a topic sentence 
which you think might have been suitably used. 


The loft was filled high with fresh hay so that the child, as she 
_ eradled herself on one of the little hollows, lay almost among the 
‘eaves and on a level with the tiny paneless window. She plunged 
her stubby legs down into the depth of hay till it breathed out 
its moist heat around them like the breath of a calf, and the little 
girl wriggled down deeper. It bristled around her hot little neck 
and rasped over her face, but she knew that if you squirmed around 
in one little place, like a puppy, the hay would get all soft and cosy. 
A swallow swooped silently through the loft, followed hard by its 
mate, and the child watched with comradely interest as they 
skimmed by her face. Close by her head the tiny window flooded 
the billows of hay far and near with warm sunshine that charmed 
from it the sweet hay smell that makes haylofts so beloved in child- 
hood. Farther off, especially back in the shadowy corners, the 
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hay teemed with mystery and whispered to itself with tiny stirrings 
that set the child staring with all her eyes into the gloom. 


An easterly storm was blowing thick ribbons of fog in from sea. 
A drizzling rain was pouring out a gray-black sky, and the ocean 
was dull, dead black. The street lights, veiled in mist, gave 
just enough of a glow to disclose the wreck of the automobile, 
and the broken telephone pole; a lantern on the wet, glistening 
road dimly outlined the limp figure, covered with tarpaulin. The 
fog and rain closed in thickly, and, far out in the harbor, a fog-horn 
began to wail. 


His (Boonder’s) body was long, and his forelegs and hind legs 
were very wide apart, as though Nature originally intended to 
put an extra pair between them, but had unwisely allowed herself 
to be persuaded out of it. This peculiarity was annoying on cold 
nights, as it always prolonged the interval of keeping the door . 
open for Boonder’s ingress long enough to allow two or three dogs 
of a reasonable length to enter. Boonder’s feet were decided. 
His toes turned out considerably, and in repose his favorite 
attitude was the first position of dancing. Add to a pair of bright 
eyes, ears that seemed to belong to some other dog, and a sym- 
metrically pointed nose that fitted all apertures like a pass-key, 
and you have’ Boonder as we knew him. 


III. Write a paragraph upon some topic of your own choos- 
ing. Omit the topic sentence with which your paragraph might 
have begun. Ask your nearest classmate to supply the topic 
sentence which he thinks you may have had in mind when you 
wrote your paragraph. 


Usss oF THE IsoLATED PARAGRAPH 


The paragraphs which you have been studying in the 
preceding lessons are isolated paragraphs. That is, they 
are complete developments of main topics which the writers 
have wished to treat within brief limits. Paragraphs of this 
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sort generally consist of brief bdieviate descriptive sketches, 
incidents, or eee ORS. 


EXERCISES 


Le Write a paragraph composition in which you make use 
of one of the following topic sentences: 


1. The view from the top of the hill was full of varied beauty. 

2. John had all the traits of a typical policeman. 

3. It was the trimmest, prettiest little garden imaginable. 

4, In one corner of the house was a quaint, old-fashioned bed- 
room. 

5. There are several excellent ways of making use of left-over 
bread. 

6. Most accidental fires are the result of carelessness. 

7. By observing the following precautions, we may avert disas- 
trous fires. 


II. Write a paragraph composition developing, without the 
aid of a topic sentence, one of the following topics: 

A Delightful Living Room. 

An Embarrassing Errand. 

My First Effort in Learning to Knit. 

How I Care for My Teeth. 

How I Made One Dollar Grow into a Ten-dollar Bill. 

Dismantling My Wireless Apparatus. 

Why We all Loved Grandfather. 

Why I Expect Frank (or Laura) to Become a Good Citizen. 


UNITY IN THE PARAGRAPH 


Let us see how the principle of unity applies to the para- 
graph, as it does to the whole composition. 
Read carefully: 


How Dersatinc DreveLors RESPONSIBILITY 


I have discovered that the work which I am doing in the agehts 
ing class is developing my sense of personal responsibility. When 
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I am assigned a definite part in a debate, I feel that I must make 
thorough preparation; for if I rely upon mere extempore speaking, ~ 
I can neither contribute adequately to the strength of my own side 
nor refute effectively the arguments of my opponents. Neither 
can I, in this preparation, rely upon other members of my class; 
I must master for myself all the important points in the argu- 
ment, and I must master them so thoroughly that my logical 
presentation of them will convince the judges that my side should 
be awarded the decision. Should I fail in this presentation, I 
should reflect discredit not only upon myself, but also upon my 
colleagues in the debate. All these facts impress me so strongly 
that they simply force me to make that sort of minute study which 
is carried on only when one feels the strong impelling sense of 
personal responsibility. 


Point out the topic sentence of this paragraph. Does 
each sentence following help to develop this topic? Does 
the paragraph say one thing? 

Read once more and give the topic of each of the para-- 
graph examples which you have studied in the preceding 
lessons of this chapter. 

A paragraph has unity when each sentence in it is clearly 
related to the paragraph topic, or when the paragraph as a 
whole makes one important point. 


EXERCISES 
_ I. (a) Give a paragraph talk before your class. Let your 
talk be based upon one of the following topics. Try to keep 
your point of view clear to your listeners by making each sen- 
tence in your composition bear upon the central idea which 
you wish to develop. 


(b) Write carefully the paragraph talk which you have given. 

1. It is astonishing to note how much foolish affection some 
people bestow upon the most repulsive pets. 

(SuaaEstion: ‘You may develop this topic by telling a little eel 
as a specific instance used to illustrate your point.) 
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2. As I planted the tree I had happy visions of the benefits 
and pleasures which it would in time afford to others. 

(Succrstion: Read The Planting of the Apple Tree by William 
Cullen Bryant, and try to embody in your paragraph some of the 
benefits which he mentions in the poem. 

3. Thorough sterilization and sealing are necessary, if the 
canning of fruit and vegetables is to be successful. 


(SuecEstion: Ask a domestic science teacher — if you know one 
— to give you the information which you will need in order to ex- 
plain this topic; or send to The Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a bulletin which explains methods of conserving 
foods.) 


4. The foolish boy discovered, when it was too late, that the 
truth itself is not believed when uttered by one who practices 
deceit. 

(Suacestion: Write from memory in one paragraph the fable 
which the preceding sentence suggests, using the topic sentence 
as the concluding one of your paragraph; or write an original 
story to illustrate the same point made in the fable. 


II. (a) Find in the following paragraph the sentences which 
do not béar directly upon the topic which the paragraph is 
supposed to develop. 

(b) Rewrite the paragraph more fully. Bar all ideas which 
_ do not belong to the topic. 


Music appeals to our emotional senses. When I was a small 
boy, living in northern New York, I studied music in the schools. 
One day when I was visiting my cousin in New Hampshire, we 
were wandering over the hills of his father’s farm and accidentally 
stumbled on the shell of a dead snapping turtle. We cut away all 
except the upper dome, and then stretched some strings on the 
under side. When we went home and showed this to my uncle 
he told us the story of Jubal and then read to us Dryden’s poem, 
A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, which tells of the effect of Jubal’s 
music upon his brethren. Pope’s poetry I like better than 


Dryden’s. 
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There are several effective ways of securing unity in a 
paragraph. Among them are these: 


1. Keep in mind the point which you pla your para- 
graph to make. 

2. Introduce only such ideas as have a specific bearing 
upon your topic. 

3. Phrase each idea so clearly that your reader will . 
- understand its bearing upon the topic. 

4. Test the unity of the whole by applying to each 
part the topic in your mind. 


COHERENCE IN THE PARAGRAPH 


In order to understand the principle of coherence as it, 
applies to the paragraph, let us study very carefully the 
following example of a clear, well-constructed paragraph: 


Tur EvoLutTion or Birps 


There is a theory among scientists that, many thousands of years 
ago, this earth was devoid of birds until a certain class of reptiles, 
finding life among the trees more to their advantage, developed some 
of the characteristics of the birds of to-day, and in course of time 
became a reptile-like bird. Whether this will ever be proved to be 
more than a theory is doubtful, but there is, nevertheless, in the 
British Museum to-day a fossil of an ancient bird bearing many of 
the characteristics of a lizard, which scientists universally cdncede 
to be the common ancestor of all of our birds. All birds, scientists 
tell us, were once similar to this fossil form; but from year to year, 
as different ones became suited for other conditions, these birds — 
gradually differentiated, and finally evolved into distinct species. 
So it was with birds like the woodpeckers. Finding that food could 
be easily got by pecking the bark of trees, they would frequently 
resort to this method, until their claws and beaks finally became 
adapted for that sort of work, and their tail feathers became stiffer 
for propping their bodies against limbs. Succeeding generations 
showed more advance along these lines, until finally the birds 
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became peculiarly adapted for this life. So it was, indeed, with all 
our birds: some became adapted for swimming; others for wading; 
still others for the catching of fish or insects. It is interesting, on 
the other hand, to note that there are some species that have differen- 
tiated, not by an advancement, but by a retrograde metamorphosis. 
Such is the case of the chicken. Having been domesticated, it 
has had little use for its wings, which have consequently degenerated “ 
until it has practically lost its power of flight. Experiments have 
shown that where chickens have been allowed to run wild for a good 
_ many years, the wings have shown, after a number of generations, 
a decided advancement. But whether species are developed by 
degeneration or by advancement, it is interesting to speculate upon 
the fact that the thousands of different birds known to-day are 
descended from one common type. 


_ What interesting topic is announced in the topic sentence 
used at the beginning of this paragraph? Does each sen- 
tence following suggest clearly the central idea — the evolu- 
tion of birds? Is the time order of this evolution made clear 
to you? Are the sentences so arranged as to show first 
the earliest stage in the development of the bird, then the 
next, then the next, and so on? 

Try to explain just how each of the reference words 
and the connective words and phrases which you see 
_ italicized in the paragraph helps to keep the relationships 
between ideas clear. 

The clearness with which the rather difficult topic is 
presented is due: (1) to the arrangement of ideas in their 
logical sequence; (2) to the skillful uses of reference words 
and connective expressions which serve to keep clear the 
_ various relationships between ideas; and (3) to the clear 
phrasing of each idea. 

A paragraph has coherence when its parts are so 


phrased, so arranged, and so connected that all the rela- 
tionships between the various ideas are clear to the reader. 
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EXERCISES 
I. Read the following paragraph: 


We now worked in earnest, and never.did I pass ten minutes of 
more intense excitement. During this interval we had fairly un- 
earthed an oblong chest of wood, which from its perfect preservation 
and wonderful hardness had plainly been subjected to some miner- 
alizing process — perhaps that of the bichloride of mercury. This 
box was three feet and a half long, three feet broad, and two and a ~ 
half feet deep. It was firmly secured by bands of wrought iron, 
riveted, and forming a kind of open trellis work over the whole. On 
each side of the chest, near the top, were three rings of iron, — six in 
all, — by means of which a firm hold could be obtained by six per- 
sons. Our utmost united endeavors served only to disturb the 
coffer very slightly in its bed. We at once saw the impossibility of 
removing so great a weight. Luckily, the sole fastening of the lid 
consisted of two sliding bolts. These we drew back — trembling 
and panting with anxiety. In an instant, a treasure of incalculable 
value lay gleaming before us. As the rays of the lanterns fell within 
the pit, there flashed upwards a glowand a glare, from a confused 
heap of gold and jewels, that absolutely dazzled our eyes. 


Are the separate details of this interesting paragraph 
arranged in logical order or sequence? How would the 
clearnesss of the description and the narration be disturbed 
by changing the order of any one of these sentences? By 
the dropping out of a single sentence? By dropping out 
these reference words and connective expressions: Now; 
During this interval; This box; On each side of the chest; 
At once; These; In an instant; As the rays of the lantern 
fell within the pit. 

Explain three ways in which the writer has secured 
coherence. 


II. Read the following paragraph .and explain how the 
writer has secured coherence: 
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An EXPERIENCE IN THE Dark 


Most children, going through a dark room, imagine that all 
kinds of hideous creatures are after and around them. For example, 
an experience of mine at my Grandfather’s house will always stay in 
my mind. I had been punished for something which I thought 
was only a trifling matter, and was told to go up to my room. I 
went rather unwillingly; for I knew what fear I should have to 
suffer on the way upstairs. After I had entered the hall, I felt as 
if I were miles from any one, except those scary things that live in 
the dark. The great mirror on the wall seemed to reflect a hun- 
dred grotesque goblins of every variety. WhenI reached the first 
landing, Grandfather’s clock called out in thunderous tones the hour 
of seven, making me jump about six steps, and lahding me at the 
top of the stairs. There I stood stock-still, my hair on end and 
my eyes bulging from their sockets. At the end of the hall ap- 
peared two tiny balls of fire. They kept creeping closer and 
closer. All the stories that my Grandfather had ever told me about 
bears and tigers popped into my head. Gathering around me now 
were hideous-looking creatures, pointing their fingers at me and 
laughing as if scolding me for being so frightened. Just then 
Mary, having heard my unsteady steps in the hall, flung the door 
open, and I sprang through the doorway, just in time to escape the 
clutches of my enemies of the dark. 


III. Write a paragraph based upon the following topic 
sentence: 


One dark night last summer, I had an exciting experience on 
my way to the grocery. 


(Suecustion: In your paragraph try to make use of some such 
expressions as these: When I had proceeded two blocks; At first; 
Soon, however; Luckily, at this moment; At last, after the excite- 
ment, etc.) 


IV. Imagine that you started a quarter of a mile north 
of the tree in the foreground of the picture on page 72, and 
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that you followed the brook in your walk. In a written theme 
describing the changing scene, keep the reader informed of your 
shifting point of view, by using expressions which will show 


place relationships; such as, “Starting at this point”; “When 
we had proceeded a few steps”; “A little farther on”; “As 
we aa the we bend in the stream”; thes this 
tree” ; “Still farther on.” 
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V. Write an account of an imaginary visit to’ the school 

_ pictured here. Describe the school as you saw it from the 

teacher’s desk, commenting upon the different types of children; 

upon the teacher’s face, dress, voice, and personality, and upon 
the spirit of the school. 

Try to make your paragraph coherent by using such expres- 
sions as, “ Before me, sitting in succeeding rows of high-backed 
benches,” etc.; ‘I noted, in particular, in the third row back,” 
etc. “Inthe last row,” etc. 


VI. Read the following portion of a paragraph, and note 
how the incoherence is caused by the careless shifting of tense 
forms of verbs and- of the pronoun forms: 


Under the efficient jurisdiction of the Judge the Juvenile Court 
has set an example of just administration which courts through- 
out the country should follow. An account of the judicial 

reforms which this court has brought about will be interest- 
ing to those who have never heard the history. If one had 
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stepped into the criminal courts of this city several years ago, 
he would probably have seen a number of small boys, regular 
“little toughs,” on trial for various misdemeanors. We would 
see these boys sentenced in the same way as the older criminals. . 
How sorry it would have made you to see.these unfortunates sent 
to the same prison, from which after their terms have expired 
you know they will come out as bad as ever. 


VII. Beginning with the third sentence of the preceding selec- 
tion, rewrite the exercise in such a way as to make tt coherent. 
You can do this by using throughout the same form of pronoun 
— one, we, or you—to denote the onlooker at the trial, and 
keeping to the proper past tense forms of the verbs. 


The most effective ways of securing coherence in a para- 
graph are these: 

1. Arrange ideas in the order of their time or logical 
sequence. 

2. Keep the logical sequence of ideas clear by using, 
when necessary, reference words land connectives showing 
relationships of time, place, order, comparison, contrast, 
etc. 

3. Be consistent in the use of pronoun and verb forms. 


EMPHASIS IN THE PARAGRAPH 
Examine this paragraph: 


“Now, men,” said he, ‘do you hear me?” There was no answer 
from the forecastle. “It’s to you, Abraham Gray — it’s to you I 
am speaking.” Still no reply. ‘“Gray,” resumed Mr. Smollett, a 
little louder, “I am leaving this ship, and I order you to follow your 
captain. I know you are a good man at bottom, and I daresay not 
one of the lot of you’s as bad as he makes out. I have my watch 
here in my hand; I.give you thirty seconds to join me in.” There 
was a pause. “Come, my fine fellow,” continued the captain, 
“don’t hang so long in stays. I’m risking my life, and the lives of 
these good gentlemen every second.” There was a sudden scuffle, 
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a sound of blows, and out burst Abraham Gray with a knife-cut on 
the side of the cheek, and came running to the captain like a dog 
to the whistle. ‘I’m with you, sir,” saidhe. And the next moment 
he and the captain had dropped aboard of us, and we had shoved 
off and given way. We were clear out of the ship; but not yet ashore 
in our stockade. 


Do the opening sentences of this paragraph arouse in- 
terest? Do the succeeding sentences arouse more and 
more interest? Which sentence excites the keenest in- 
terest by giving the most striking details of the narrative? 

When the opening sentences of a paragraph arouse in- 
terest, and when the succeeding sentences, by giving more 
and more interesting details, lead up to a climax of interest 
at or near the end, we say that the paragraph has emphasis. 


A paragraph has emphasis when details of greatest in- ° 
- terest or importance in it are placed at the beginning and 
the end. 


EXERCISES 

I. Read: . 

Thornton’s command cracked out like a pistol shot. Buck threw 
himself forward, tightening the traces with a jarring lunge. His 
whole body was gathered compactly together in the tremendous 
effort, the muscles writhing and knotting like live things under the 
silky fur. His great chest was low to the ground, his head forward 
and down, while his feet were flying like mad, the claws scarring the 
hard-packed snow in parallel grooves. The sled swayed and trem- 
bled, half started forward. One of his feet slipped, and one man 
groaned aloud. Then the sled lurched ahead in what appeared a 
rapid succession of jerks, though it really never came to a dead 
stop again—half an inch—an inch —two inches— the jerks 
perceptibly diminished; as the sled gained momentum, he caught 
them up, till it was moving steadily along. 


Does this paragraph begin with an interesting sentence? 
Does it lead up through details of increasing interest to the 
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most important point of all? Does the paragraph have 
emphasis? 


Il. Write a paragraph narrating some exciting incident. 
Try to give your paragraph the proper emphasis by having 
it begin and end in a striking way. Try, also, to secure the 
rapid movement of the preceding paragraph. 


Ill. Read: 


The real character of the crusading hero of England, Richard the 
Lion-hearted, is altogether different from that given him in books 
and poems. Ruthless and cruel in personal character, tyrannical 
in his form of government, caring only for personal glory, he was 
little better than a trooper in his own army. He was proud of his 
skill and strength as a knight, and went on the crusades only to 
satisfy his ambition for renown. On the other hand, authors 
* and poets represent him as the highest ideal of a medixval knight, 
a veritable Sir Galahad. They depict him as deeply religious, 
as polished and courtly in manners and speech, as an accomplished 
musician, and as gentle and lenient in personal character as a 
great warrior, a marvelous tactician, and a fine general. What a 
marked contrast! 


The purpose of the preceding paragraph is to show the 
difference between the Richard I of fiction and the Rich- 
ard I of history.. For the sake of emphasis, which Richard 
should be presented at the end of the ae — the 
fictitious Richard or the real Richard? 

Rewrite the paragraph and try to give it emphasis. 


IV. Write a paragraph centrasting the early advantages of 
Washington and Lincoln. 


Emphasis may be secured in the parses in the follow- 
ing ways: 


1. Employ opening sentences which will arouse the 
reader’s interest. - 
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2. Increase the interest through succeeding sentences 
until you reach the climax. 

3. Let your closing sentences express the most important 
detail of your paragraph. 


PROPORTION IN THE PARAGRAPH 


I descended a little on the side of that delicious vale, surveying it 
with a secret kind of pleasure, though mixed with my other afflicting 
thoughts, to think that this was all my own; that I was king and 
lord of all this country indefeasibly, and had a right of possession, 
and, if I could convey it, I might have it in inheritance as completely 
as any lord of manor in England. I saw here abundance of cocoa. 
trees, orange, and lemon, and citron trees; but all wild, and very few 
bearing any fruit, at least not then. However, the green limes that. 
I gathered were not only pleasant to eat, but very wholesome; and 
I mixed their juice afterwards with water, which made it very whole- 
some, and very cool and refreshing. I found now I had business 
enough to gather and carry home, and I resolved to lay up a store, 
as well of grapes as limes and lemons to furnish myself for the wet 
season, which I knew was approaching. In order to do this, I 
gathered a great heap of grapes in one place, and a lesser heap in 
another place, and a great parcel of limes and lemons in another 
place; and, taking a few of each with me, I traveled homeward, and 
resolved to come again, and bring a bag or sack, or what I could 
make, to carry the rest home. Accordingly, having spent three days 
in this journey, I came home (so I must now call my tent and my 
cave); but before I got hither, the grapes were spoiled, the richness 
of the fruits and the weight of the juice having broken them and 
bruised them, they were good for little or nothing; as to the limes, 
they were good, but I could bring but a few. 


The paragraph relating the incidents of Robinson Crusoe’s 
discovery of the vale is a well proportioned paragraph. 
That is, each sub-topic is given the space which its 
importance deserves. The fourth sub-topic — Crusoe’s 
efforts to lay in a store of fruits—is the most important 
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point in the paragraph. This point is shown to be most 
important not only by its position at the end of one para- 
graph, but by the extended space which is given to it. 

Sub-topic (2) receives the least space, because the tell- 
ing of what Crusoe saw is not the purpose of the para- 
graph; the telling of how he felt and what he did is the 
important thing. 

What sub-topic in the following paragraph is developed 
out of proportion to its importance in the paragraph? What 
details are given too brief a space in proportion to their 
importance and interest? 


This last winter I had the good fortune to go through the bac- 
teriological laboratory at the State House. Upon entering the room, 
I was greeted by the aromas of carbolic acid and formaldehyde mixed 
together with a somewhat pleasing effect. Around the room on 
shelves stood an orderly array of glass bottles and tin boxes, con- 
taining specimens of germs of all kinds. In one corner of the room 
stood a small furnace where the germs were heated and cooked. A 
large, massive, hardwood table in the center of the room is the 
executioner’s block for these minute purveyors of death and 
disease. Here they are slaughtered in cold blood and put away 
for further inspection. Under a powerful microscope on this table, 
I beheld the larva of the deadly worm, trichina. On another and 
smaller table was a machine which separates the various liquids used 
in the laboratory. This is a machine composed of a number of tubes, 
arranged on an iron ring, and whirled around by electricity. When 
in use, this machine attains a speed which is simply frightful; if one 
of the parts should become detached, it would go through a person 
with the speed of a bullet. To prevent accidents, it is incased in a 
large box, built especially for that purpose. On the whole, I think 
you will agree with me in saying that the laboratory was a yey 
interesting place. 


A paragraph has proportion when each of its sub-topics — 


or separate points is given the space which its importance 
and interest demand. 
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EXERCISES 


I. The following paragraph sets forth our government as 
the great example of popular governments. The topic sentence 
at the beginning indicates two important sub-topics. What 
are they? What proportion of the paragraph is devoted (1) 
to our “‘ fortunate condition”’; (2) to the character of our people? 
In what two ways does the writer indicate that the second sub- 
topic is more important than the first? Does the paragraph 
have proportion? Does it have emphasis? 


We learn from the result of this experiment how fortunate was 
our own condition and how admirably the character of our people 
was calculated for setting the great example of popular govern- 
ments. The possession of power did not turn the heads of the 
American people, for they had long been in the habit of exercising 
a great degree of self-control. Although the paramount authority 
of the parent state existed over them, yet a large field of legislation 
had always been open to our Colonial assemblies. They were 
accustomed to representative bodies and the forms of free govern- 
ment; they understood the doctrine of the division of power among: 
different branches, and the necessity of checks on each. The 
character of our countrymen, moreover, was sober, moral, and reli- 
gious, and there was little in the change to shock their feelings of 
justice and humanity, or even to disturb an honest prejudice. We 
had no domestic throne to overturn, no privileged orders to cast 
down, no violent changes of property to encounter. In the Ameri- 
can Revolution, no man sought or wished for more than to defend 
and enjoy hisown. None hoped for plunder or for spoil. Rapacity 
was unknown to it; the ax was not among the instruments of its 
accomplishment; and we all know that it could not have lived a 
single day under any well-founded imputation of possessing a 
tendency adverse to the Christian religion. 

Il. Point out in the following paragraph the two sub-topics 
which are announced in the second sentence. Is the second sub- 
topic given any attention in the sentences following? Is the first 
sub-topic given its due development? 
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Physical training should be compulsory in all high schools. If 
it is not taken for the pleasure of the work, it should be taken for 
the mental discipline and for the physical culture which it affords. 
It trains the mind, making it attentive, obedient, alert, and accu- 
rate. As one who has been benefited by the work, I believe that 
every student should be required to join a gymnasium class. 


Rewrite the preceding paragraph, giving it fuller develop- 
ment. Try to give proportion to your composition by ac- 
cording to each of the sub-topics the space which it deserves. 


III. First give a paragraph talk, then write a paragraph 
based upon the following sentences. Try to ge your paragraph 
proportion by giving to each of the sub-topics the space which 
its vmportance deserves: 


Tom’s success as a salesman was due to his careful prepara- 
tion for his work, as well as to his pleasing personality and 
integrity. 


IV. Explain in a well-proportioned paragraph why the idea 
suggested in this sentence is true: 


The boy or the girl who neglects the training of mind and of 
body is unpatriotic; for patriotism demands of every citizen per- 
sonal efficiency. 


V. Examine the following paragraphs and apply to them 
the tests of unity, coherence, emphasis, and proportion. Make 
suggestions for any improvements which may be needed. 


One evening, not long ago, I passed a flock of blackbirds whose 
unceasing chatter and excited movements made me think of the 
members of a legislature, met in a very noisy session. A large 
dignified bird ina shiny black coat seemed to be the presiding officer 
of theassembly. A very excited bird standing near the speaker was 
the whip of the house. The birds were standing around their 
leader, collected in groups, like politicians discussing a bill. While 
some birds were telling their view of the question, like good repre- 
sentatives, others were standing around, not seeming to realize that 
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their influence should be used in deciding the fate of the bill. The 
birds at last seemed to agree to an adjournment, and after a few 
orders from the speaker, they flew away, still chattering and 
arguing, leaving only a few stubborn old fellows to pour out 
their grievances to one another, as if they had been badly abused 
senators. 2 


One night last summer I had an experience that frightened me so 
badly that I did not venture out alone at night for a long time. I 
had spent the evening at a friend’s house, a distance from the town, 
and was repaid for my late staying by having to make my return 
trip along a lonely country road. I refused the many offers to “see 
me home,” and started out bravely, whistling a merry tune, as my 
memory went back to the gay time I had had earlier in the evening. 
I had gone a short distance and had passed most of the way through 
the straggly woods on either side of the road when I was aroused 
from my reverie by a fearful shriek. Looking ahead I saw a huge, 
misshapen monster, enveloped in a ghostly light, slowly nearing me. 
Its large eyes were dim and horrible through the deep shroud of 
night that enveloped the earth. From its gaping mouth, volumes 
of smoke and fire shot up toward the starry firmament, and the moon 
shining through the swaying branches formed a fitting tail for my 
modern dragon, and showed its outlines only too clearly as it lurched 
and swayed over the uneven ground. With a cry that blended 
strangely with the shrieks and snorts that filled the woods, I turned 
and ran with all speed back to the refuge that I had so lately left. 
I breathlessly poured forth my story, exaggerating it so greatly that 
curiosity triumphed over all other emotions, and when we heard 
the strange sounds again, we peeped out from behind the drawn 
blinds where we had taken refuge, and saw, not the terrible being 
that I had described, but a common threshing machine. It is need- 
less to say that I did not walk home alone that night. 


Some dogs are so affectionate that in only a short time they will 
become very much attached to a person. For instance, when I 
went to visit my uncle a few years ago, a little French poodle named 
Daisy became very fond of me. When I entered the house for the 
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first time, a little fluffy ball of a dog was sleeping in front of the grate. 
As soon as she heard us, she jumped up and scampered to my uncle, 
and after chewing his fingers for a while came over to inspect me. 
After she had climbed up to smell what was in my pockets, she 
jumped to the floor and taking a position directly in front of me, sat 
up and begged. I gave her a piece of candy, which she ate greedily. 
My uncle then put her through several tricks, and then allowed her 
to do other performances by herself. At supper she occupied a place 
close to my feet, and did not beg any more until supper was finished. 
Daisy quieted down when we went into the sitting room and was 
soon asleep; but the following day when she found me packing my 
valise she nearly went wild with excitement. She went through the 
whole performance of the night before, and when I boarded the train 
the curly little ball came bounding after me. My uncle took her, 
but she was not to be soothed by him and ran away to the buggy 
where she watched the train depart. 


VI. Write a paragraph suggested by one of the following 
topics: 

1. An incident suggesting an amusing resemblance between the 
actions of some animal and those of children. 

2. An absurd resemblance which led to a great surprise. 

3. A contrast between a popular and an unpopular boy or girl. 

4. A contrast between two scenes or between two happenings, 

5. An incident illustrating the intelligence of some animal. 


PLANNING A PARAGRAPH 


The qualities of an effective paragraph are, as you have 
learned, unity, coherence, emphasis, and proportion. A 
paragraph used to develop a topic is very likely to violate 
one or more of these principles unless it is carefully planned. 
A well-prepared outline often serves as a guide to the writ- 
ing of a good paragraph. 

Note carefully the following outlines: 
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PARAGRAPH OUTLINES 
1. 
I. Topic — “How to Read a Newspaper.” 


II. Introductory Sentence —“‘The proper reading of a 
newspaper is a genuine art.” as: 


III. Topic Sentence— ‘In order to derive the most benefit 
and the least harm from the reading of a newspaper, one 
must know where to lay the emphasis in his reading.” 


IV. Sub-topics — 
A.— Portions to be read hastily. 
1. Items of news or of mere social interest. 
a. News of accidents, etc. 
b. Personal or society items. 
2. Items of legitimate interest which may have no 
specific value to the reader. 
a. Sport pages. 
b. Funny pages. 
B.— Portions to be read with close attention. 
1. Editorials. 
2. Current events of importance. 
3. Articles contributed by writers of broad outlook, 
talent, and information. 
4, Quotations of market prices of food, clothing, 
etc. 


C.— Articles not to be read at all. 
1. Accounts of sensational happenings. 
a. Murders and suicides. 
b. Scandals in domestic life. _ 
c. Morbid accounts of the distressing details 
of accidents or of war. 
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2. 
I. Topic — “The Injustice of the Single Test.” 


II. Introductory Sentence —“‘Some teachers determine 
the standing of a pupil by a single test given over a 
term’s work.” 


III. Topic Sentence — “There are several good reasons 
why this is unjust.” 


IV. Sub-topics — 
A.— A single test is inadequate. 

1. Cannot cover well work of term. 

2. Pupil may know much of term’s work, and not 
know answers to particular questions given 
in test. 

3. Pupil may be sick at time of test. 

B.— A poor student may have the advantage over a 
good student. 

1. May merely happen to know, or stumble upon, 

the correct answer. 

2. May be a good “‘crammer” on account of his 

quick memory. ' 


V. Summarizing Sentence — “A single test, then should 
never determine a pupil’s standing; not only is it inade- 
quate to cover the term’s work, but it often gives a poor 
student an advantage over a good student.” 


3. 


I. Topic — “How our Family is practicing household 
economy.” . 


Il. Introductary Sentences — ‘Several weeks ago father, 
mother, and I read in one of our large daily newspapers an 
excellent editorial on “The Need of Greater Household 
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Economy.’ The editorial emphasized the fact that waste 
and extravagance in the home means national waste and 
extravagance. Not wishing to be unpatriotic citizens, we all 
have agreed to carry out certain rules for avoiding waste.” 


III. Sub-topics — 
A.— Marketing. 

1. Buy in smaller quantities foods which are not 
staple, and those which are in season. 

2. Buy only what is needed. 

3. Buy only what is nutritious. 

B.— Conserving food. 

1. Plan meals ahead. 

2. Cook no more than should be eaten for each 
meal. 

3. Make use of left-overs. 

4. Contribute little to the garbage pail. 

a. Allow nothing to spoil. 
b. Leave the platter clean. 
c. Avoid thick peelings. 

5. Dry or can fruits and vegetables according to 
scientific rules sent out by colleges and by | 
the government. 

C.— Conserving other household resources. 
Save gas, light, and water. 
a. Use only when necessary. 
b. Make most of it when it is in use. 
c. Look after leaks in pipes or at faucets. 


D.— Conserving clothing. 
1. Keep in good condition. 
a. By proper cleaning, brushing, mending, and 
darning. 
b. By folding away or hanging up in order. 
2. Remodel or make into something else. 
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IV. Summarizing Sentence — “In these ways — by careful 
buying and saving of food, and by avoiding waste in the 
other necessities of life — we hope to aid in the nation-wide 
movement toward simpler and more economical living.” 


4, 
I. Topic — ‘Picture of Sir Walter Scott.” 


II. Introductory Sentences — “In a little while the ‘lord 
of the castle’ made his appearance. I knew him at once by 
the descriptions I had read and heard, and by the likenesses 
that had been published of him.” 


III. Sub-topics — 


A. — Size. 
1. Tall, large, of powerful frame. 
B.— Dress. 


1. Simple and rustic. 
a. Old green shooting coat. 
b. Dog-whistle at buttonhole. 
c. Brown linen pantaloons. 
d. White hat that had seen service. 
-e. Stout shoes tied at the ankle. 
C.— Walk. 
1. Limping gait. 
2. Rapid and vigorous. 


IV. Concluding Sentence — “By his side jogged along a 
large iron-gray stag-hound.” 
5. 
I. Topic — “The Boyhood of Benjamin Franklin.” 


II. Topic Sentence — ‘‘The boyhood of Benjamin Frank- 
lin was marked by distasteful work and lack of educational 
opportunity.” 
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III. Sub-topics — 
A. — Distasteful work. 
1. At the age of ten assisted his father, who was a 
tallow chandler and soap-maker. 
2. From his twelfth to his seventeenth year was 
apprenticed to his brother, a hard task 
master, to learn the trade of printing. 


B.— Lack of educational opportunity. 
1. Placed in school at the age of eight and with- 
drawn at the age of ten. 


IV. Concluding Sentence — ‘‘In spite of these disadvan- 
tages, Franklin was learning throughout the period of his 
boyhood, lessons of thrift and economy and integrity;: and, 
through his wide reading and habits of research, he was 
acquiring that power which, later on, made him a leader 
of men and of great movements.” 


Stupy oF OurTuiIne Forms 


Which of the five outlines preceding are planned to in- 
clude: 


1. An introductory sentence followed by a topic sen-" 
tence. 

2. One or more introductory sentences and a summariz- 
ing sentence at the end. 

3. Introductory sentences and a concluding sentence. 

4. A topic sentence at the beginning and a concluding 
sentence. 


Note carefully the form of the outlines and tell: 


1. What the Roman numerals (I, II, III, etc.) are used 
to denote. 
2. What the capital letters are used to denote. 
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3. What the Arabic figures (1, 2, 3, etc.) are used to 
denote. 
4. What the small letters (a, b, c, etc.) are used to 
denote. 
EXERCISES 


I. Give before your class a paragraph talk suggested by one 
of the preceding outlines. Do not give more than two or three 
sentences to any of the sub-topics. 


II. Write a paragraph of explanation based upon the first 
or third outline; a paragraph of description based upon the 
fourth; a paragraph of biography based upon the fifth. 


III. Write a plan for a paragraph based upon the following 
topic sentence: 


The social, commerical, and military value of a good aye 
of highways cannot be overestimated. 


IV. Write a plan for a paragraph suggested by this sum- 
marizing sentence: 


Thus — by scientific preparation of the soil, by careful weed- 
ing, by proper planting in rotation, and by using every foot of 
space, our School Garden Club made the most of every plot of 
* ground which had been assigned to us. 


_V. Write a paragraph suggested by one of these concluding 
sentences: 
I was still falling — falling — falling; when —I suddenly awoke 
to find my exciting experience only a dream. 


At last we reluctantly left the scene with a vivid picture in our 
minds of its rugged beauty. 


VI. Write a paragraph suggested by one of these introductory 
sentences: 


As the boy entered the room, I was greatly pleased with his 
appearance and manner. 
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Not long ago I made a most interesting trip through the 
factory. 

As Horatius spoke this apostrophe to the Tiber River, he 
sheathed the good sword by his side, and with his harness on his 
back, plunged headlong into the tide. 


(Suacestion: See the last six stanzas of Horatius at the Bridge.) 


VII. Write, with the help of an outline, a paragraph edi- 
torial suggested by one of these sentences: 


The severe sentence passed upon these political offenders is 
not too severe; for intimidation at the polls and vote buying 
are criminal offenses against good government and against society. 

(Suaenstion: As the main purpose of an editorial is to in- 
fluence public opinion in the right direction, try to give several 
good reasons why the political offences mentioned are criminal. 
Remember that the editorial never uses the pronoun I.) 

The people of (any state) are greatly indebted to 
Mr. +——,, State Entomologist, for his splendid work in con- 
serving the orchards of the state. ; 

(Suecestion: For information which will help you make your 
outline, write to your State Entomologist.) 


A Suaesstive List or ToricSs WHICH MAY BE BRIEFLY 
TREATED IN A PARAGRAPH 


I. Short Stories drawn from Poetry. 


Yussouf — James Russell Lowell 

In School Days — J. G. Whittier 

Paul Revere — H. W. Longfellow 

One Hoss Shay — O. W. Holmes 

Lochinvar — Sir Walter Scott’s “ Marmion” 
The Three Fishers — Charles Kingsley 

. The Captain’s Daughter — James T. Fields 


II. Proverbs. 
1. Birds of a feather flock together. 
2. A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 
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Do not whistle until you are out of the woods. 
You cannot eat your cake and have it too. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Pride goeth before a fall. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


Notz. The foregoing may be developed through brief incidents 
or by explanation. 


III. 


. An Exciting Fire on Main Street. 
. Work Being Done by the Red Cross Society of School No. 8. 


SC CUES Oe NS 


— 
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Newspaper Items and Stories. 


The Prize Winners in the Cooking Contest. 

An Aviation Meet at the Fair Grounds. 

An Automobile Accident. 

The Good Work of the ‘“‘Anti-Rat Club” in Bee County. 


. Improvements Being Made in Our Streets. 


Descriptive Paragraphs. 


. The Captain of the Supply Company. 
. The Tiniest Newsboy of All. 
. A Biplane (or any other kind of airship). 


My Wireless Apparatus. 
A Barnyard Scene. 


. A Fine Farm. 
. Our Botany and Zodlogy Room. \ 
. An Attractive Back Yard. 


V. Paragraphs of Explanation. 


ONoarwnhyr 


. How to Lay off a Tennis Court. 
. Some of the Duties of a Boy Scout. 
. Ways of Home Drying of Fruits and Vegetables. 


The Cold Pack Method of Canning. 
How Boys ard Girls May Prove Their ayia, 
Why I am Studying Latin or Spanish. 


. The Best Location for a Summer Camp. 
. An Interesting Character in Ivanhoe (or some other story). 
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9. How my Work in Oral Composition is Benefiting Me 
Outside the School Room. 
10. The Rat, One of the Most Destructive and Dangerous 
Pests in the World. 
11. Some Ways of Ridding our Town (or Neighborhood) of 
Flies, Rats (or of some other pest). 
12. A Character Contrast between. 
a — A Stingy and a Generous Man. 
b—A Thrifty and a Shiftless Farmer. 


A STUDY OF THE RELATED PARAGRAPH — 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF PARAGRAPH 


So far, we haye studied only one type of paragraph — the 
paragraph which is a group of related sentences bearing upon 
a single topic. A paragraph of this type may be (1) a brief 
composition; (2) one of the sections of a group of related 
paragraphs. As a complete composition, such a paragraph 
is the development of a main topic which the writer has 
wished to treat within brief limits. As a division of a 
longer composition, it is the development of a related 
topic which is subordinate to the broader topic treated 
by the group of paragraphs. 


However, not all the paragraphs belonging to a related | | 


group are of the type which we have been considering 
in the preceding lessons. 

Each paragraph of a larger composition, like each sentence 
in a paragraph, has a distinct office to perform in relation 
to other members of the group and also in relation to the 
entire group. ‘The various offices which the paragraph 
may hold in a larger composition give rise to different 
types of paragraphs. 

Let us examine carefully the following group of related 
paragraphs, and try to discover some of the different offices 
which the paragraph may hold in a larger composition. 
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Dear JEAN: “From My Winpow 


I remember that you are one of those people who are simply 
enchanted over pretty views. Oh, you should come here and see 
the view from my window. It is the prettiest one you ever saw! 
Suppose we pretend you are seeing it. 

I am standing at a window facing the east; you are peeking 
over my shoulder, entranced. Over the tops of the trees —I 
have a third-story room — we see the Connecticut River, blue and 
sparkling in the sunlight. A steamer ploughs along —a little 
white steamer just crowded with people. Above their heads 
we see the different colors of the ladies’ parasols. How gay they 
look, bobbing up and down as the boat rocks. Now, the boat is 
lost from our sight; it has glided on behind some trees. We are 
sorry that it has gone, but there is something more to see, even 
prettier than the boat. 

Across the river is a green bank climbing up from the shore. It 
looks like one of those “velvet lawns” every storybook tells about. 
Down the bank roll two children, cunning in short blue rompers. 
Their shrill voices ring out in happy laughter, for they are having: 
a gay rollicking time. A frisky little dog runs at their heels, — 
tumbles over with them, and finally goes rolling down the bank 
miserably tangled up in their arms and legs. When they reach the 
bottom, the puppy scampers back and awaits at the top for his 
inexhaustible playmates. They climb the bank — then stop their 
play; for a dainty little lady in white is coming toward them 
with a trayful of goodies. They smother her with kisses, and 
eagerly take their bread and butter or cookies — or whatever it 
may be. And the lady, tearing herself away from: their loving 
arms, goes back into the house. We watch her as she passes 
between the white pillars of the porch, steps into the hall, and dis- 
appears. ; 

But there is still something else. The house! Jean, dear, if you 
want to seea house! I can’t describe it — it is simply too fascinat- 
ing. But I'll try. It is made of red brick, and its shutters are 
green. The window panes are divided into little squares. The 
house is really three houses in one. There is a big part, with fluted 
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white pillars going from the porch to the third floor. On either 
side of the wide front door, resplendent with its double brass 
knocker, are long, graceful French windows. I have been told 
that in this part of the house lives the family. The smaller part, 
a wing at the right, is where the guests live — for there are always 
guests. The smaller part, which is a wing of the guest part, is the 
servants’ quarters. 

Can you see it all, now? The river, the “velvet” bank, the little 
blue figures, and the little shaggy puppy —for they, you under- 
stand, are really as much a part of the view as the house and the 
river — and the house — long and high, and red brick, with roses 
climbing over the windows and running up the pillars. 

Come down, Jean, and see it with your own eyes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JILL. 


The main topic of the preceding letter is the pretty view 
which Jill sees from her window. The first paragraph does 
not develop a topic; it merely announces the main topic: 
of the whole composition, just as a topic sentence is fre- 
quently used to announce the paragraph topic. We may, 
therefore, call the first paragraph the topic paragraph. 
As it comes at the beginning of the composition, and as its 
principal office is to lead up to the discussion of the main 
topic, we may also call it an introductory paragraph. 

The fifth paragraph does not develop a sub-topic. It 
merely summarizes the points developed in the three para- 
graphs preceding, just as a summarizing sentence is frequently 
used to sum up the points which have been developed by 
the sentences preceding. The fifth paragraph we may 
call a summarizing paragraph. 

The last paragraph is used simply as a concluding para- 
graph. 

The three paragraphs following the introductory para- 
graph constitute the body of the composition. They are 
developing paragraphs used to develop sub-topics of Jill’s 
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letter — (1) The river; (2) the happy scene on the bank; 
(3) the attractive house. 

In a short composition consisting of paragraphs we fre- 
quently find one or more of the four types of paragraphs 
which you have noted in Jill’s letter — (1) The introductory 
paragraph which sometimes announces the topic; (2) the 
developing paragraph belonging to the body of the com- 
position; (8) the summarizing paragraph; (4) the con- 
cluding paragraph. 


Nore. Just as any one or more of these types of sentences — 
the topic sentence, the introductory sentence, the summarizing 
sentence, the concluding sentence— may be omitted from a para- 
graph, so any one or more of the corresponding types of paragraphs 
may be omitted from the whole composition. 


Examine carefully the following group of related para- 
graphs on “Fair Play” by George William Curtis. 


It is especially necessary for us to perceive the vital relation of 
individual courage and character to the common welfare because 
ours is a government of public opinion, and public opinion is but 
the aggregate of individual thought. We have the awful respon- 
sibility as a community of doing what we choose; and it is of 
the last importance that we choose to do what is wise and right. 
In the early days of the anti-slavery agitation a meeting was called 
at Faneuil Hall, in Boston, which a good-natured mob of soldiers 
was hired to suppress. 

They took possession of the floor and danced breakdowns and 
shouted choruses and refused to hear any of the orators upon the 
platform. The most eloquent pleaded with them in vain. They 
were urged by the memories of the Cradle of Liberty, for the 
honor of Massachusetts, for ‘their own honor as Boston boys to 
respect liberty of speech. But they still laughed and sang and 
danced, and were proof against every appeal. At last a man 
arose suddenly from among themselves, and began to speak. 
Struck by his tone and quaint appearance, and with the thought 
that he might be one of themselves, the mob became suddenly still. 
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“Well, fellow-citizens,” he said, “I wouldn’t be quiet if I didn’t 
want to.” The words were greeted with a roar of delight from 
the mob, which supposed it had found its champion, and the 
applause was unceasing for five minutes, during which the strange 
orator tranquilly awaited his chance to continue. The wish to 
hear more hushed the tumult, and when the hall was still he 
resumed: “No, I certainly wouldn’t stop if I hadn’t a mind to; 
but then, if I were you, I would have a mind to!” The oddity of 
the remark and the earnestness of the tone held the crowd silent, 
and the speaker continued, “ Not because this is Faneuil Hall, nor 
for the honor of Massachusetts, nor because you are Boston 
boys, but because you are men, and because honorable and gen- 
erous men always love fair play.” 

The mob was conquered. Free speech and fair play were 
secured. Public opinion can do what it has a mind to do in this 
country. If it be debased and demoralized, it is the most odious 
of tyrants. It is Nero and Caligula multiplied by millions. Can 
there be a more stringent duty for every man—the greater the 
intelligence the greater the duty —than to take care, by all the 
influence he can command, that the country, the majority, public 
opinion, shall have a mind to do only what is just and pure and 
humane? 


What idea do these paragraphs develop? Find the 
paragraph which brings out most fully this idea. What is 
the purpose of the first paragraph? Of the last para- 
graph? In what manner are these paragraphs connected 
one with another? 

Select the most striking sentence in each paragraph. 

Each of these paragraphs, short as it is, is a true para- 
graph. It does not develop a sub-topic, but it takes a new 
and important step in the composition. That is the thing 
which every related paragraph, long or short, must do. 
The number of paragraphs into which a composition should 
be divided is determined by the number of new important 
steps to be taken. 
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Examine carefully the paragraphing of the following 
selections: 


It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; the sky was clear 
and serene, and nature wore that rich.and golden livery which we 
always associate with the idea of abundance. The forests had put 
on their sober brown and yellow, while some trees of the tenderer 
kind had been nipped by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, 
purple, and scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducks began to make 
their appearance high in the air; the bark of the squirrel might be 
heard from the groves of beech and hickory nuts, and the pensive 
whistle of the quail at intervals from the neighboring stubble field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In the 
fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and frolicking, from 
bush to bush, and tree to tree, capricious from the very profusion 
and variety around them. There was the honest cock robin, the 
favorite game of stripling sportsmen, with its loud, querulous note; 
and the twittering blackbirds flying in sable clouds; and the golden- 
winged woodpecker, with his crimson crest, his broad, black gorget, 
and splendid plumage; and the cedar bird, with its red-tipt wings 
and yellow-tipt tail, and its monteiro cap of feathers; and the blue 
jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay light blue coat and white under- 
clothes; screaming and chattering, nodding and bobbing and bowing, 
and pretending to be on good terms with every songster of the grove. 


Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — “‘A tory! a 
spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!” It was with great 
difficulty that the self-important man in the cocked hat restored 
order; and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded 
again of the unknown culprit, what he came for, and whom he was 
seeking. The poor man humbly assured him that he meant no 
harm, but merely came there in search of some of his neighbors, who 
used to keep about the tavern. 

“Well — who are they? — name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, ‘“‘Where’s Nicho- 
las Vedder?”’ 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man replied, 
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in a thin, piping voice, “Nicholar Vedder! why, he is dead and gone 
these eighteen years! There was a wooden tombstone in the church- 
yard that used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten and gone, too.” 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher?”’ 

“Oh, he went off to the wars, too; was a great militia general, 
and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in his 
home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the world. 
Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such enormous 
lapses of time, and of matters which he could not understand; war 
— Congress — Stony Point; — he had no courage to ask after any 
more friends, but cried out in despair, “Does nobody know Rip 
Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. ‘Oh, to be 
~ gure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree.” 


Does each paragraph in the preceding selections take a 
new step? Why does Irving give a full paragraph to the 
description of the small birds? Why is each new speech in 
the second selection set off as a paragraph? © 

Each paragraph in the preceding selections is a true para- 
graph, because each makes a new, important step in the 
group. 

Irving gives a paragraph to the description of the birds 
because they contribute such an important part to the 
joyousness of the fine day. 

In the second selection he gives a paragraph to each 
new speech in the conversation, because each new speech 
in every conversation is a new step. 


INDENTION 


What device does Irving use in the preceding selection to 
indicate the separate paragraphs? 

As you already know, the beginning of a heel is 
clearly indicated by having the first line set in from a half 
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to three-quarters of an inch deeper than the left-hand margin. 
This mechanical device is called indention. 


EXERCISES 


I. The following selection is not indented correctly, as tt 
does not indicate the true paragraphs. Show where each true 
paragraph begins by reading aloud or by writing on the board 
the first sentence of each one. Remember that each new speech 
in conversation must be indented: 


Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire the rudi- 
ments of the above language, as they are propounded in that won- 
derful book, the Eton Latin Grammar, was compelled to remain 
among the ‘very last of Dr. Swishtail’s scholars, and was “taken- 
down” continually by little fellows with pink faces and pinafores 
when he marched up with the lower form, a giant amongst them, 
with his downcast, stupefied look, his dog-eared primer, and his 
tight corduroys. High and low, all made fun of him. They sewed 
up those corduroys, tight as they were. They cut his bed-strings. 

They upset buckets and benches, so that he might break his shins 
over them, which he never failed to do. They sent him parcels, 
which, when opened, were found to contain the paternal soap and 
candles. There was no little fellow but had his jeer and joke at 
Dobbin; and he bore everything quite patiently, and was entirely’ 
dumb and miserable. Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief 
and dandy of the Swishtail Seminary. He smuggled wine in. He 
fought the.town-boys. Ponies used to come for him to ride home 
on Saturdays. He had his top-boots in his room, in which he used 
to hunt in the holidays. 

He had a gold repeater; and took snuff like the Doctor. He 
had been to the Opera, and knew the merits of the principal actors, 
preferring Mr. Kean to Mr. Kemble. He could knock you off 
forty Latin verses in an hour. He could make French poetry. 
What else didn’t he know, or couldn’t he do? They said even the 
Doctor himself was afraid of him. Cuff, the unquestioned king 
of the school, ruled over his subjects and bullied them with a 
splendid superiority. 
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This one blacked his shoes; that toasted his bread; others would 
fag out, and give him balls at cricket during the whole summer. 
afternoons. “Figs” was the fellow whom he despised most, and 
with whom though always abusing him, and sneering at him, 
he scarcely ever condescended to hold personal communication. 
One day in private, the two young gentlemen had had a 
difference. 

Figs, alone in the schoolroom, was blundering over a home letter; 
when Cuff, entering, bade him go upon some message, of which 
tarts were probably the subject. ‘I can’t,” says Dobbin; “I 
want to finish my letter.” ‘You can’t!” says Mr. Cuff, laying 
hold of that document (in which many words were scratched out, 
many were misspelt on which had been spent I don’t know how 
much thought and labour and tears; for the poor fellow was writ- 
ing to his mother, who was fond of him, although she was a grocer’s 
wife, and lived in a back parlour in Thames street). ‘‘ You can’t? ” 
says Mr. Cuff: ‘I should like to know why, pray? Can’t you . 
write to old Mother Figs tomorrow?” “Don’t call names,” 
Dobbin said, getting off the bench very nervous. “Well, sir, will 
you go?” crowed the cock of the school. ‘Put down the letter,” 
Dobbin replied; ‘‘no gentleman readth letterth.” ‘Well now 
will you go?” says the other. ‘No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or 
V’ll thmash you,” roars out Dobbin, springing to a leaden inkstand, 
and looking so wicked, that Mr. Cuff paused, turned down his 
coat sleeves again, put his hands into his pockets, and walked away 
with a sneer. 


II. The following composition, written by a first year high 
school pupil, is too frequently indented. Each paragraph 
does not make a new, important step in the story. 

Rewrite the selection in such a way as to show tts correct 
paragraphing. Give a title to the composition. 

Although I am not afraid of a mouse, I was once badly fright- 
ened by a live mouse trap. This may sound like a fairy tale; 


nevertheless it is true. 
Early one morning this summer I heard a tap, tap, tap, in the 


room next to mine. 
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I naturally wondered what it was, but arriving at no solution 
to the riddle, I called to mother to ask her what caused it. 

She was evidently asleep, so I determined that I would not 
bother about the irregular tapping on the floor, and was soon 
sleeping. 

Being wakened again by the same noise, I decided that I would 
investigate the cause. 

I jumped out of bed and started toward the next room. As. I 
neared the door, mother called to me to be careful. 

I was, for, to my amazement and fear, I saw a mouse trap 
come hopping, in a zigzag course, across the floor. 

A mouse, evidently inquisitive, hungry for the cheese in the trap, 
had been caught, but not caught in the usual way. 

Its nose alone had been seized in the catch of the trap, leaving 
the rest of the body free. The poor little mouse, struggling for 
complete freedom, had bounced the trap up and down upon the 
floor. 

I felt so sorry for the struggling creature that I attempted to kill 
it, but as I had no chance of striking it upon the head, I had to leave 
it in its misery, until one of the men appeared later on to take it 
away and end its existence. 


HOW TO MAKE PARAGRAPH RELATIONSHIPS 
CLEAR TO THE READER 


The relationship of each paragraph to the whole composi- 
tion may be made clear in several ways: (1) Each paragraph 
must bear upon the main topic of the larger composition; 
(2) each paragraph must be arranged in logical order; -(3) 
each paragraph must be given such space and be placed in 
such position as to show its relative importance. 

In other words, the principles of unity, coherence, em- 
phasis, and proportion must. be applied to the making and 
arranging of related paragraphs. These principles you have 
studied in the present and in the preceding chapter, and 
you should know how to apply them. 
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Let us see how the relation of a paragraph to the one. 
preceding, is sometimes made clear. Read the following 
group of paragraphs: 


Of all the solitary insects I have ever remarked, the spider is 
the most sagacious, and its actions, to me, who have attentively 
considered them, seem almost to exceed belief. This insect is 
formed by nature for a state of war, not only upon other insects, 
but upon each other. For this state nature seems perfectly well 
to have formed it. Its head and breast are covered with a strong 
natural coat of mail, which is impenetrable to the attempts of every 
other insect, and its belly is enveloped in a soft pliant skin, which 
eludes the sting even of a wasp. Its legs are terminated by strong 
claws, not unlike those of the lobster; and their vast length, like 
spears, serves to keep every assailant at a distance. 

Not worse furnished for observation than for an attack or defense, 
it has several eyes, large, transparent, and covered with a horny 
substance, which, however, does not impede its vision. Besides 
this, it is furnished with a forceps above the mouth, which 
serves to kill or’ secure the prey already caught in its claws or 
its net. 

Such are the implements of war with which the body is im- 
mediately furnished; but its net to entangle the enemy seems to 
be what it chiefly trusts to, and what it takes most pains to render 
as complete as possible. Nature has furnished the body of this 
little creature with a glutinous liquid, which, proceeding from the 
lower extremity of the body, it spins into a thread, coarser or 
finer as it chooses to contract its sphincter. In order to fix its 
threads when it begins to weave, it emits a small drop of its liquid 
against the wall, which, hardening by degrees, serves to hold the 
thread very firmly. Then receding from the first point, as it 
recedes the thread lengthens; and when the spider has come to 
- the place where the other end of the thread should be fixed, gather- 
ing up with its claws the thread, which would otherwise be too 
slack, it is stretched tightly, and fixed in the same manner to the 
wall as before. 

In this manner it spins and fixes several threads parallel to 
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each other, which, so to speak, serve as the warp to the intended 
web. To form the woof, it spins in the same manner its thread, 
transversely fixing one end to the first thread that was spun, and 
which is always the strongest of the whole web, and the other 
to the wall. All these threads, being newly spun, are glutinous, 
and therefore stick to each other wherever they happen to touch; 
and in those parts of the web most exposed to be torn our 
natural artist strengthens them, by doubling the thread some- 
times sixfold. 


Explain how the introductory word or group of words 
of each paragraph after the first links it with the preceding 
paragraph. Introductory reference words and connective 
expressions like these which you have noted at the beginning 
of these three paragraphs often help to keep the soe 
ships between paragraphs clear. 

Sometimes we find these linking expressions at the close 
of a paragraph. Examine on page 92 Jill’s letter to Jean. 
- What linking sentence do you find at the close of the 
first paragraph? Of the second paragraph? 

Linking expressions are sometimes called transitional ez- 
pressions. 

The following are suggestive of the transitional expres- 
sions frequently used at the beginning or at the end of 
paragraphs: “But there is still another reason”; ‘This 
had no sooner happened than”; ‘On the other hand”; 
“In this manner”; “Thus”; ‘Farther on”; “Notwith- 
standing”; “Advancing a few rods”; “At this moment”; 
“The next step.” 


EXERCISES 
7 Write in a group of related Peon ons one of the fol- 
lowing stories told in poems: 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin — Robert Browning. 
Tubal Cain — Charles Mackay. 
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Young Lochinvar — Sir Walter Scott. 

The Quarrel between Marmion and Douglas —Sir Walter 
Scott. 

The Quarrel between Brutus and Cassius — Shakspere. 


Il. Write a story consisting of a group of related paragraphs, 
suggested by one of the proverbs in the list given for paragraph 
topics. (See pages 89, 90.) 

III. Using one of the outlines for paragraph compositions 
(see pages 83-87), write a composition consisting of a group 
of related paragraphs. 


IV. The preceding is a picture of a high school class in 
domestic science. Imagine that you are the teacher giving 
a talk on the making of bread. Give your talk before your 
class in English, then write it in a group of related para- 
graphs, using this outline: 

The essential points to be observed in good bread-making are: 

1. Good ingredients. 

2. Proper utensils. 
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3. Well mixed and kneaded dough. * 

4, Correct temperature for rising. 

5. Thorough baking. 

6. Proper keeping. 

(Suacestion: By sending to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., you may secure information which will help 
you in your Gaposaent 

V. Complete the following outline by supplying the sub- 
topics (A, B, C): 

VI. Write a single paragraph suggested by the following out- 
line, giving to each sub-topic not more than one or two sentences. 

Rewrite the composition in a-group of paragraphs, giving 
to each sub-topic one or two paragraphs. 


PLAN 
I. Topic — “My Visit to the Attic.” 


II. Introduction— General appearance and atmosphere. 
1. Principal objects of interest 
2. Discovery of an old trunk 


III. Sub-topics — 
IV. Conclusion — Effect’ of the visit upon my feelings. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 

1. A paragraph is either a brief composition or a divi- 
sion of a longer composition. 

2. A paragraph is frequently a group of sentences used 
to develop some topic. 

3. The topic of a paragraph is frequently stated in a 
particular sentence called the topic sentence. 

4, The topic sentence may be used at or near the be- 
ginning or the end of the paragraph. 

5. A topic sentence is often useful as a guide, both to 
the writer and to the reader. 
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6. A paragraph topic may be developed without the aid 
of a topic sentence. 

7. Unity, coherence, emphasis, and proportion are neces- 
sary principles underlying the effective paragraph. 

8. Every paragraph, long or short, belonging to a group 
of related paragraphs must make one full stop in the com- 
position. 

9. A paragraph frequently consists of a single sentence. 

10. The relationships of paragraphs to the whole com- 
position and to each other may be made clear (1) by 
observing the principles of unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis: and (2) by using reference words and connective 
expressions at the beginning or at the end of consecutive 
paragraphs. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SENTEN CE 


Ir we are to speak and write well, we must learn how to 
make good sentences. A good sentence is both correct and 
effective. When all the words in a sentence are used in 
their proper forms and when they stand in the proper rela- 
tion to each other, we say that the sentence is correct or 
grammatical. When a sentence says interestingly and 
precisely what is in the speaker’s or the writer’s mind, we 
say that it is effective or rhetorical. 

It is important, first of all, to be able to distinguish the 
sentence from the other related groups of words which are © 
often mistaken for sentences. 


THE PHRASE, THE CLAUSE, AND THE SENTENCE — 


Examine these groups of words: 

1. Tossing their heads in sprightly dance 

2. From the icy bridge of the northern seas 
'3. To be frightened at his own shadow 


Do you find a subject and a predicate in any one of the 
preceding groups? How is each group of words different 
from a group like this: book, Europe, measles, fan, house? 

Each group of words preceding (1, 2, 3) is called a 
phrase. 

Each is a group of related words without a subject el 
a predicate. 

Give a definition of a phrase. 
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Examine these groups: 
1. Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice 
2. Ere his fleet career he took 
38. When the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head 


Find the subject and the predicate of each group above. ' 
How can you tell that each group is an incomplete group? 

Each group is called a clause. Each is only a part of a 
sentence with a subject and a predicate. 

Give a definition of a clause. Note how the clause is 
different from a phrase. 


Examine these groups: 
1. I wandered lonely as a cloud that floats on high o’er vales 
and hills. : 
2. The sun, that brief December day, 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 
3. In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won. . 


How can you tell that each group of words is a complete 
group? Does each group express a complete thought? 

Each group is called a sentence. Each expresses a com- 
plete thought. 

Give a definition of a sentence. Tell how a sentence differs 
from a clause. 
EXERCISES 

I. Study carefully the questions and the discussion follow- 
ing the ecamples of phrase, clause, and sentence, and write a 
definition for each kind of group. 

Write six phrases; six clauses, and six sentences. 

II. Classify into phrases, clauses, and sentences the following 
groups of words: 

1. As the valiant knight, clad in glittering armor from head 
to foot, rode proudly across the drawbridge. 
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2. To him who in the love of Nature holds communion with 
her visible forms. 
3. After waiting two hours in the gloomy station. 
4. That all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. 
5. As long as the rivers flow into the sea and the shadows 
traverse the rounded sides of the mountains. 
6. Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of school let out, 
Come the boys. 
7. Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted at the sights they see. 
8. Tho’ all but him had fled. _ 
9. Singing merrily on its way thro’ vale and meadow. 
10. Where flowers bloom in great profusion. 
11. Where are the flowers that lately bloomed in such aoe 
12. In the world’s broad field of batile, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife. 


Ill. Indicate by punctuation and He the sentences 
in the following selection: 


On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the other people 
of the valley, left his work, and proceeded to the spot where the 
sylvan banquet was prepared, as he approached, the loud voice of 
the Rev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, beseeching a blessing on the 
good things set before them, and on the distinguished friend of 
peace in whose honor they were assembled, the tables were arranged 
in a cleared space of the woods, shut in by the surrounding trees, 
except where a vista opened eastward, and afforded a distant view 
of the Great Stone Face, over the general’s chair, which was a relic 
from the home of Washington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, | 
with the laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted by his. 
country’s banner, beneath which he had won his victories, our friend 
Ernest raised himself on his tiptoes, in hopes to get a glimpse of the 
celebrated guest; but there was a mighty crowd about the tables 
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anxious to hear the toasts and speeches, and to-catch any word that 
might fall from the general in reply. 


IV. Make a list of the phrases and the clauses in the pre- 
ceding selection. 


V. In the following paragraph some of the phrases and 
clauses are set off as sentences. Change the punctuation and 
capitalization to show the true sentences: 


In conclusion of this part of my subject. I will describe a 
single combat of a very terrible nature. I once witnessed between 
two little spiders belonging to the same species. One had a small 
web against a wall, and of this web the other coveted possession. 
After vainly trying by a series of strategic movements to drive out 
the lawful owner. It rushed on to the web, and two envenomed 
little duelists closed in mortal combat.’ They did nothing so vulgar 
and natural as to make use of their falces, and never once actually 
touched each other, but the fight was none the less deadly. Rapidly 
revolving about, or leaping over, or passing under, each other. 
Each endeavored to impede or entangle his adversary, and the 
dexterity with which each avoided the cunningly thrown snare, 
trying at the same time to entangle its opponent, was wonderful to 
see. At length, after this equal battle had raged for some time. 
One of the combatants made some fatal mistake, and for a moment 
there occurred a break in his motions; instantly the other perceived . 
his advantage, and began leaping backward and forward over across 
his struggling adversary with such rapidity as to confuse the sight. 
Producing the appearance of two spiders attacking a third one lying 
between them. He then changed his tactics, and began revolving 
round and round his prisoner, and very soon the poor vanquished 
wretch — the aggressor, let us hope, in the interests of justice — 
was closely wrapped in a silvery cocoon. Which, unlike the cocoon 
the caterpillar weaves for itself, was also its winding-sheet. 


‘ VI. In the following paragraph sentences are separated from 
oi other by commas in place of periods. Change the punc- 
tuation to show where each sentence after the first begins. 
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At length, in the beginning of May, with the help of some of my 
acquaintances, I set up the frame of my house, I built the chimney 
after my hoeing in the fall, before a fire became necessary for 
warmth, doing my cooking in the meanwhile out of doors on 
ground, early in the morning, which mode I still think is in some 
respects more convenient than the usual one, when it stormed before 
my bread was baked, I fixed a few boards over the fire, and sat under 
them to watch my loaf, and passed some pleasant hours in that way, 
in those days, when my hands were much employed, I read but 
little, but the least scraps of paper which lay on the ground, my 
holder, or tablecloth, afforded me as much entertainment, in fact 
answered the same purpose as the Iliad. 


A phrase is a group of related words without a subject 
and a predicate. ‘ : 

A clause is a part of a sentence having a subject and a 
predicate. 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

Phrases and clauses, which are only parts of sentences, 
should not be set off as sentences. 


INDEPENDENT AND, DEPENDENT CLAUSES 


Examine the clauses in each of the following sentences: 


1. The men pulled vigorously but the boat would not move. 
2. The orders of the captain were obeyed, and the folds of the main- 
sail were spread to the blast. 


Read aloud each clause. Does it make complete sense 
when you read it apart from the rest of the sentence? Does 
it depend upon the other clause for its meaning? Can you 
tell why each clause is called an independent clause? 

Examine the second clause in each of these sentences: 

1. I stood on the bridge at midnight 

As the clocks were striking the hour. 
2. I dozed and dreamed until the dawn reddened the morning sky. 
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How does the second clause in each sentence differ from 
the first clause? Read aloud the second clause in each sen- 
tence. Does it make complete sense when it is read apart 
from the rest of the sentence? Does its meaning depend upon 
any word in the preceding sentence? Can you tell why each 
of the second clauses is called a dependent or subordinate 
clause? 


_ An independent clause is a clause which does not de- 
- pend upon any other part of the sentence for its meaning. 
It would make complete sense if it were made to stand 
alone. 

A dependent clause is a clause which depends upon 
some other part of the sentence for its meaning. It 
would not make complete sense if it were made to stand 
alone. 


EXERCISE 


Point out the independent clauses and the dependent clauses 
in the following sentences: 


1. The sky darkens; the wind rises; and there is a shiver through- 
out the forest. 
2. A time there was, ere England’s grief began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. 
+ 3. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. 

4, And then all three of the speakers gave a great shout, which 
communicated electricity to the crowd. i 
5. The shout called forth a roar from a thousand voices, that 
went reverberating for miles among the mountains, until you might 
have supposed that the Great Stone Face had poured its thunder- 

breath into the cry. 


\ 
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SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 


Examine these sentences: 

1. Jenny realized that the joke had been nicely played. 

2. Jenny realized that the joke had been nicely played, and she, 
too, laughed as heartily as the others. 

3. When the laugh was over, Jenny realized that the joke had 
been nicely played. 

4. When the laugh was over, Jenny realized that the joke had 
been nicely played, and she; too, laughed as heartily as the others. 


Find among the preceding sentences, the sentence which 
does not consist of. clauses. Find. the sentence which con- 
tains two independent clauses: The one which contains a 
dependent and an independent clause. The one which con- 
tains two independent clauses and one dependent clause. 

Can you tell which one of these is called a simple sentence? 
A compound sentence? A complex sentence? A compound- 
complex sentence? 

A simple sentence contains one statement, command, 
or question, and no dependent clauses. 

A complex sentence contains one independent clause 
-and one or more dependent clauses. 

-A compound sentence contains two or more independent 
clauses and no dependent clauses. 

A compound-complex sentence contains two or more in- 
dependent clauses and one or more dependent clauses. 


EXERCISE 


Which of the following sentences are simple sentences? 
Which are complex? Which are compound? Which are 
compound-complex? Why? 


1. Onentering the ampitheater, Rip saw new objects of wonder. 
2. On a level spot in the center was a company of dwarfs play- 
ing at ninepins. - 
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3. He even ventured, when.no eye was fixed upon him, to taste 
the beverage, which he found had much of the excellent flavor of 
Hollands. 

4. If left to himself, he would have whistled life away in per- 
fect contentment; but his wife kept dinning into his ears about his 
idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin [which] he was bringing upon 
his family. 

5. When school hours were over, he was even the companion 
and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday afternoons he 
would convoy some of the smaller ones home, who happened to 
have pretty sisters or good housewives for mothers. 

6. He assisted the farmers occasionally in the lighter labors of 
their farms, helped to make hay, mended the fences, took the horses 
to water, drove the cows from pasture, and cut wood for the winter 
fire. 

7. His appetite for the marvelous and his ib a digesting 
it were equally extraordinary. 

8. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, 
moving on its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a 
purple cloud or the sail of a lagging bark sleeping here and there on 
its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 


CONNECTIVES 


A clear knowledge of the meanings and uses of,connectives" 
will be of help in making more effective sentences. In con- 
nection, then, with the study of the sentence, it would be 
well to study the relations which they express, and to know 
the kinds of elements which they may be used to join. 


Co6ORDINATING CONNECTIVES ! 

Codrdinating connectives are used to join words, phrases, 
and clauses’ of equal rank. 

1Co6rdinating connectives are sometimes called pure connectives 
because they do not belong to either of the elements which they unite, 
but merely join them. Pupils often think that a statement fotlowing 
therefore is a dependent clause, because they incorrectly consider there- 
fore a part of the statement. 
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Some denote addition, such as: and, also, moreover, like- 
wise, besides. 

Some denote contrast, such as: but, yet, nevertheless, how- 
ever, notwithstanding, still. . 
~ Some introduce conclusions, such as: hence, therefore, con- 
sequently, so. 

' Some connectives are correlative, such as: ezther-or, nevther- 
nor, whether-or, both-and, not only-but also. 


Connectives may more easily be memorized and recalled 
by associating the unfamiliar ones in each class, or those 
which young students neglect in their writing, with those 
which they repeatedly use. For instance, by associating 
nevertheless, however, and yet with but, the pupil may form 
the habit of varying the connectives which express contrast. 
In this way, too, a few offending and’s may occasionally give 
way to more specific conjunctions. 


EXERCISES 


I. Supply as many different codrdinating connectives be- 
tween the clauses in the following groups as you think could 
be properly used, and give reasons for connectives supplied. 

Which of the connectives supplied in each sentence sounds 
best? 


1. He was brave — he was good. 

2, He was homely — he was attractive. 

3. He neglected his work all year — at the end of the year he 
failed to make his grade. ; 

4, He had been in poor health over a year — no one, not even his 
most intimate friend, knew that he was ill. 

5. He was an efficient soldier — he was made commander. 

6. Poor Rip was at last reduced to despair — his only alterna- 
tive to escape from the labor of the farm and the clamor of his wife 
was to-take his gun in hands and stroll away into the woods. 

7. Rip was a simple, good-natured man — he was an obedient, 
hen-pecked husband. 
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8. As we read from canto to canto, we are shocked at Mar- 
mion’s guilt and crime — we do not wish him to be punished in 
the end. 

9. Magua’s cruelty through the whole story is revolting — we 
feel that his horrible death is just. 

What kind of clauses does the connective which you have 
supplied in each sentence join? What kind of sentence is 
each one which you have formed? 


II. Copy the preceding sentences, using between the clauses 
other codrdinating connectives than and or but. 


III. Write compound sentences illustrating the uses of 
three coérdinating connectives of each group. 


SUBORDINATING CONNECTIVES 


Subordinating connectives are used to connect elements 
of unequal rank. They are divided into the following 
classes: 

Relative pronouns: who, which, what, that. 

Interrogative pronouns (when used in indirect statements or 
questions): who, which, what. 

Time ae while, as, since, before, after, 

until, till, whenever, whensoever 
Place ee whence, whither, wherever, 
wheresoever, whithersoever 

Cause — because, as, since, why, for 
Adverbial Manner — as, how 
Conjunctions: | Comparison — as, than, as-if 

Condition — if, unless 

Concession — though, although 

Purpose — lest, that 

Result — that 


Substantive conjunctions: that (used to introduce a noun 
clause; as, ‘That you are mistaken is evident”’). 
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Some Uses of Subordinating Connectives 


1. The subordinating connective that, used to introduce a 
noun clause, is the only pure connective of its class; all other 
subordinating connectives form parts of the clauses which 
they introduce. 

2. Do not use while where although may be used instead. 

3. The connective for is sometimes coérdinating and some- 
times subordinating. It is codrdinating when the clause 
following it is in the nature of an explanation; as, 

His notable little wife, too, had enough to do to attend to her 
housekeeping and manage her poultry; for as she sagely observed, 
ducks and geese are foolish things and must be looked after, but 
girls can take care of themselves. 


It is subordinating when it introduces a causal \ clause 
which is not added as mere explanation; as, 


I did not oppose him, for I knew it would be useless. 


4, Do not use lake when as or as 1f may be used instead. 
Never use like as a connective. 

5. Do not use if where whether may be used instead. 

A subordinating connective-is always used to introduce a 
subordinate clause; hence a subordinating connective is 
always a sure indication of a complex sentence. 


EXERCISES 


I. Use rapidly in order, in oral sentences, each of the 
subordinating connectives in the preceding list. Classify each 
. sentence which you have used. Tell the relation which each 
connective shows. r 


II. Write answers to the following questions: 


~ Question: A sentence composed of two clauses connected by 
when, as, if, although or because belongs to what class? 
Answer: 
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Question: A sentence composed of two clauses connected by and, 
but, or consequently is what kind of sentence? 

Answer: 

Question: A sentence consisting of three clauses, one of which is 
introduced by as, and the other two connected by therefore, belongs 
to what class? 

Answer: 

Nore to TeacuER. — The teacher may make this exercise valuable 
by asking the questions rapidly and by varying the connectives sug- 
gested. For example, let the first connective given be codrdinate, 
the second subordinate, the third coédrdinate, the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth subordinate. 

III. Criticize the use of connectives in the following sentences. 
Which of them do not express the true relation which exists 
between the clauses? In which sentences do you find preposi- 
tions incorrectly used as subordinating connectives? 

1. The war was long and tedious and only a few lives were lost. 

2. While this may be true, I shall investigate the matter further. 

3. Lasked him if he intended to go. 

' 4, It startled me; yet I did not get up to investigate and sat 
there trembling. 

5.. She lay there thinking it would soon be daylight, and she 
was surprised when she heard the clock strike twelve. 

6. It seems like he buried his reason and religion in the grave 
of his children. 

7. The cellar was half full of water, but more was pouring in. 

8. We have run Magua down like a hound runs a deer. 

9. I do not know if I can come or not. 

IV. Combine the following statements with original clauses 
which will make the sentences compound. Combine them with 
original clauses which will make the sentences complex. Note 
carefully the relations expressed by the different connectives 
supplied. In which of the sentences are the ideas expressed in 
clauses equally emphasized? 

1. The general might have been victorious. 

2. His efforts were not duly appreciated. 
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They attracted our attention by a series of violent gestures. 
Cesar pursued the enemy for three days and nights. 

Brown was considered the best man on the team. 

We should be pleased to accept the invitation. 

Washington found a deplorable condition of affairs in camp. 
I shall refuse to accept the conditions. 

The man is a good citizen. 


Bo Ons) Semen Lo 


WHEN TO USE THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


Examine the following sentences: 

Boys and girls, laughing and chattering, were passing through 
the halls. 

The bells were ringing loudly. Everywhere there was merry con- 
fusion. : 


Are the ideas expressed in these three sentences very 
closely related? Do the three sentences above make three 
separate steps, or do they make just one step? What is the 
one thought expressed by the three sentences? 

Since the three ideas expressed in the three sentences 
above are closely related, and since the three sentences make 
only one step, it would be better to combine them into one 
sentence. Shall we make the sentence complex or compound? 

If you weigh each idea carefully, you will see that each is 
worth as much as the others, and that each one is worth an 
independent clause. ‘Therefore we shall make the sentence 
compound; as, 

Boys and girls, laughing and chattering, were passing through the 
halls; the bells were ringing loudly, and everywhere there was merry 
confusion. 


Examine these sentences: 

The page was brave and fearless. The monk was cowardly and 
cringing. | 

What one point is made in the two sentences? Is each idea 
worth an independent clause? 
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Since the two sentences bring out the one thought of 
contrast, and since each idea is worth an independent clause, 
the sentences should be combined into one compound sen- 
tence; as, 

The page was brave and fearless; the monk was cowardly and 
cringing. 

Examine these two sentences: 

His early years were spent in riot and dissipation. His old age 
was full of pain and misery. 

. What close relation exists between the ideas expressed in 
the two sentences? 

Since the two sentences express the close ralation of cause 
and effect, they should be combined into one One 
sentence; as, 

His early years were spent in riot and dissipation; his old age 
was full of pain and misery. 


Examine these sentences: 
He is trustworthy and persevering. He is, moreover, thoroughly 
_ competent, 

Since the ideas in these sentences are Closely related, and 
since the idea in each sentence is worth an independent clause, 
the two sentences should be combined into one compound 
sentence; as, 

He is trustworthy and persevering; moreover he is thoroughly 
competent. 


Norre.—In the preceding sentence, any of the copulative conjunc- 
tions might have been used. If and were used between the clauses, 
the comma would take the place of the semicolon. 


EXERCISE 


Imitate in sentences of your own the fiwe compound sen- 
tences made by combining simple sentences, in the lesson 
above. Tell what one point each sentence makes. 
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WHEN TO USE THE COMPLEX SENTENCES 


Examine these groups of sentences: 

1. He fought valiantly. He was defeated. : 

2. It was a cold day. I was on my way to school. I heard the 
shrill whistle of an engine. It was coming over a bridge. 

3. I went home yesterday afternoon. I found mother ill. 

4, It is raining. I shall go to school. I must make provision 
for an umbrella. ' 

Are the ideas expressed in the sentences of each group 
closely related? Does each sentence tell enough to make a 
full step? Would sentences in each group be more effective 
if combined into one sentence? Shall we make the sentences 
compound or complex? 

_ If you will carefully weigh each idea in the sentencés above, 
you will find in each group one idea which is worth an inde- 
pendent clause. You will also find in each, one or more ideas 
worth dependent clauses. In one of the groups you will find, 
expressed in a sentence, an idea which is worth no more than 

‘a phrase. i 
Since each group makes only one real step, the sentences 
should be combined into one sentence. Since one idea in 
each group is worth an independent clause and one or more 
ideas are worth dependent clauses, each group should be 
made into a complex sentence. . 


EXERCISES 


I. Combine into complex sentences the groups which you 
have studied in the two lessons preceding. 


II. Combine into a simple, complex, or compound sen- 
tence, each of the following groups of simple sentences.  Be- 
fore you make the combination, weigh carefully each idea to 
see whether it is worth a word, a phrase, a dependent clause, 
or an independent clause. 
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Tell what important point is expressed in each sentence 
which you have made. 


. At last a Gaul drew near to one of-the old men. 
. This Gaul was bolder than the rest. 


The Gaul put forth his hand. 


. He gently stroked the old man’s beard. 


. At once Manlius snatched up his arms. 
. He shouted for his comrades to awake. 


He rushed to the spot. 


. Here the first Gauls were just climbing over the walls of 


the citadel. 


.. These grim figures hoisted the tea chests. 
. They broke them open. 
. They threw all the contents into the harbor. 


. Then this pair of little flycatchers did what I had never 


seen birds do before. 


. They pulled the nest to pieces and hh it in a peach 


tree not many rods away. 


. The light of the glimmering latern had faded quite away. 
. The minister discovered that the last few moments had 


been a crisis of terrible anxiety. 
He knew this by the faintness which came over him. 


. The view is superb. 
. The ripe autumn landscape, cut through by the great 


placid river, rolls away to the east. 
In the extreme north the walls of the Kaatskills stand out 


clear and strong. 


. In the south the mountains of the Highland bound the 


view. 


. I was a little weary of the rough tramping. 


It was necessary to be moving. 
With wet clothes and the night air, I was decidedly 


chilly. 
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. Cesar found their vessels still at anchor there. 

A battle followed. 

Cesar defeated and captured most of the men. 

He also recovered the money which he had paid them as 
aransom. (Use not only — but also.) 


[0] 
as oe 


III. Classify each of the following sentences. Try to 
explain why the writer made each one compound or 
complex. 

Note carefully the use of semicolons in the sentences, and 
explain why they are used. 


1. With a quiet disregard of other people’s ideas about bow- 
shooting and of other people’s opinions about himself, he persevered 
in a style of shooting which appeared absolutely absurd to any one 
who knew anything of the rules and methods of archery. 

2. The sharp touches of the chisel are gone from the rich 
tracery of the arches; the roses which adorned the keystones 
have lost their leafy beauty; everything bears marks of the 
gradual dilapidations of time, which yet has something pleasing 
in its very decay. 

3. They linger about these as about the tombs of friends and 
companions; for indeed there is something of companionship be- 
tween the author and the reader. 

4, He has lived for men more than for himself;, he has sacrificed 
surrounding enjoyments and shut himself up from the delights of 
social life, that he might the more intimately commune with distant 
minds and distant ages. 

5. It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; the sky was 
clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden livery which 
we always associate with the idea of abundance. 

6. The fawn had taken his morning meal, and now lay curled up 
on a bed of moss, watching contentedly with his large, soft, brown 
eyes, every movement of his mother. 

7. We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 
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IV. Combine into compound or complex sentences, the fol- 
lowing groups of simple sentences. Explain why you have 
made each compound or complex. 


1. I entered high school last Monday. I had no idea what it 
would be like. 

2. I received an invitation to the reception. The weather was 
cold. I was unable to go. 

3. One day some men were working with the telephone wires 
in our house. One young man accidentally touched a live wire. He 
was badly shocked 

4, He is a wonderful musician. He even surpasses Mozart. 

5. The maid gave the children some medicine. She thought it 
would relieve them.” They grew rapidly worse. 

6. The one was the shameless tool of bosses. The other was the 
fearless representative of the people. 

7. Football is my favorite game. This is the way it is played. 


V. Expand the following statements into complex sentences, 
by introducing as many phrases and dependent clauses as may 
be used without obscuring the main point made in the original 
statement. 

. The general at last won the victory. 

I determined to go abroad for the purpose of studying art. 
. The gold medal was awarded to a young girl. 

. The mayor failed to keep his pledges to the people. 

A beautiful stream added much to this charming spot. 
Napoleon died a prisoner on the island of St. Helena. 


Oorwnre 


LOOSE AND PERIODIC SENTENCES 


Examine these sentences: 
To be sure I had recently eaten a hearty luncheon; but the pangs 
of hunger got hold on me, when I thought that I should have no 
~ supper, no breakfast; and I grew hungrier and hungrier as the pro- 
cession of unattainable meals stretched before me. 
One fine autumnal afternoon, Rip Van Winkle, in order to es- 
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cape the scolding tongue of his wife, and, at the same time, to indulge 
his taste for hunting, seeks one of the highest peaks of the Kaatskill 
Mountains, 


Which of these sentences is grammatically complete at 
several points before the end? Indicate these points. Which 
one is not grammatically complete before the end? 

The first sentence is called a loose sentence because it is 
grammatically complete before the end. The second sen- 
tence is called a periodic sentence because it is not grammati- 
cally complete before the end. 

Which sentence, the loose or the periodic, holds you in 
suspense until you reach the end? Which is easier’to under- 
stand as you read? Which is more formal in style? 

Change the position, in the second sentence, of all the 
phrases which precede the predicate verb seeks, making them 
follow in order the word Kaatskill Mountains. The sen- 
tence now becomes a loose sentence. Why? How can you 
keep the sense of a sentence suspended until the end? How 
can you construct a sentence which has little or no suspense? 

Subordinate groups preceding a predicate verb keep the 
sense of a sentence suspended. Subordinate groups following 
a predicate verb make a sentence loose in structure. 


Examine this sentence: 
When he mentioned the taunts of the women, they dropped 
their heads in shame; but when he pointed out their means of 


revenge, he struck a chord which never fails to thrill in the breast 
of an Indian. 


At what points is this sentence grammatically complete? 
How are you held in suspense through the first half of the 
sentence? Through the second half? 

Whenever a phrase or a dependent clause, precedes an 
independent clause, it is said to be in periodic position be- 
_ cause it keeps the sense suspended. In the compound sen- 
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tence above, the periodic position of each when clause keeps 
each member in suspense, although the sentence as a whole 
is loose. A loose sentence which has some of its parts in 
periodic position, is called a composite sentence. 

On the whole, the composite sentence is most popular with 
good writers. It has enough suspense to give pleasure, and 
its meaning is easy to grasp. 


EXERCISE 


Classify the following sentences into loose, periodic, and 
composite sentences. In which ones do you grasp the sense 
most readily? Which ones hold you in pleasurable sus- 
pense? Which ones have too much suspense for pleasure? 


1. His proposal was received with acclamation, and executed with 
the swiftness of thought. 

2. He now spoke eloquently of the wives and children of the slain; 
of their destitution; of their misery, both physical and moral; and, 
at last, of their unavenged wrongs. 

38. Such memorials of the passage and struggles of men are yet 
frequent throughout the broad barrier of wilderness which once 
separated the provinces. 

4. The gray light, the gloomy little area of dark grass surrounded 
by its border of brush, beyond which the pines rose in breathing 
silence, apparently into the very clouds, and the deathlike stillness 
of the vast forest, were all in perfect unison. 

5. By the spring, and in the wood, and on the hill, and through 
the village, I sought her. 

6. But on the Sabbath eve, when her mother had gone early to 
bed, and her gentle sister had smiled and left us, as we sat alone by 
the quiet hearth, it was her turn to make me feel that here was a 
deeper poetry. 

7. In chaste and warm affections, humble wishes and honest toil 
for some useful end, there is health for the mind and quiet for the 
heart, the prospect of a happy life and the fairest hope of heaven. 

8. Every breeze wafts intelligence from country to country; 
every wave rolls it; all give it forth, and all in return receive it. 
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SOME DISADVANTAGES OF THE LOOSE AND 
OF THE PERIODIC SENTENCE 


Examine the sentences: 


1. The Abbess was going to Lindisfarne to act as a judge at the 
trial of Constance de Beverley, who was accused of attempting the 
life of Lady Clare, who had become a nun in order to escape marriage 
with Marmion, whom she hated because he had fought in combat 
with De Wilton, her lover. 

2. He intended to make his way through to Richmond; so he 
made arrangements with the engineer to give him some employment, 
but the engineer did not keep his promise; so the boy was compelled 
to walk, and by doing this he was delayed several days on his trip; 
therefore he lost a good position which had been offered him, and 
he had to return home. 


» Are these sentences loose or periodic? Does each of these 
sentences make one or more than one step? Has the writer 
kept well in mind the real point which he intended his sen- 
tence to make? 

Loose sentences like these are rambling and slovenly. 
They wander away from the original point, making not one 
but two steps. : 


Examine these sentences: 

1. Outside the house the sound of music apparently proceeding 
from a full band of military instruments stationed in the street, and 
playing not such a festal strain as was suited to the occasion, but a 
slow funeral march, was heard. 

2. On a beautiful hillside, commanding an open view of a river 
whose banks were fringed with the tall, graceful alder, among whose 
twigs the birds sang joyously all day long, the quaint cabin stood. 


| Are these sentences loose or periodic. Is the suspense 
pleasurable? Why not? Does the ending of the sentences 
sound natural or abrupt? 
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Periodic sentences like these are ineffective. They keep 
the reader in suspense too long for pleasure. By ending 
abruptly they do not sound well balanced. 


In writing loose sentences, we must be careful not to 
introduce ideas which are unrelated to the main points 
which we intend our sentences to make. 

Too many and’s, but’s, for’s and so’s in our sentences 
will make them badly loose. 

In writing periodic sentences, we must be careful not 
‘to prolong the suspense beyond the limit of pleasure by 
_placing too many phrases or dependent clauses before 
predicate verbs in independent clauses. 

The composite sentence, which is a loose sentence with 
some periodic structure, may frequently be used with good 
effect. 

EXERCISES 


I. Combine into loose periodic, or composite sentences, the 
following groups. 


a. This is a well known city. 
1. ;6. Many people come here to develop their talents. 
c. We get the benefit of their work. 


a. Several oaken book-cases stood. 

b. Around the walls. 

c. The lower shelves of which were filled with rows of gigan- 
tic folios and black quartos. 


a. Mistress Dudley at last became an object of pity and fear. 
3. 16. Through such legends as these. 
c. Together with the singularity of her lonely existence. 


a. I encountered the young fellow. 
b. After I had begun my nocturnal rounds. 
c. On the third or fourth night. 

d. Who had given us so much trouble. 
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a. He turned to bow to the King. 
b. As the youth entered the arena. , 

c. As the custom was. 

d. Although he did not think of that royal personage at all. 


a. We found a pleasant ledge, and we had an admirable out- 
6. look over the sea. 
b. Although the view was cut off in the direction of the town. 


Il. Explain why each of these sentences is a faulty, loose 
sentence. Divide each sentence into as many sentences as 
there are distinct steps. Leave out groups of words which are 
unnecessary or which have no bearing upon the point of a 
sentence. 


1. This incident had started no train of thought in my mind; 
in fact it had made no impression upon me; therefore I was surprised 
upon searching in my memory for a composition subject to recall 
that very incident, which I thought I had forgotten. 

2. There is no cause whatever for hard feeling on our part if the 
Smithville High School wins some games from us; for one side 
cannot expect to win all the time; so I think it would be a good 
plan for us to cheer our rival school, as it would give them encourage- 
ment and they in their turn would cheer us. 

3. In this particular theme, I attempted to describe an old 
colonial house which I thought I could clearly picture because I had 
visited it last summer when I was traveling through New England 
with Mrs. Brown who had kindly consented to act as my 
chaperon because of her friendship for my parents. 

4, The poor dog is better off, for it was a stray dog with no 
friends, and now its miseries are over; but last night, as I was 
coming home from church, I noticed the body of the dog lying on 
the track, and I wondered why the city authorities did not have 
it removed. 
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VARIETY IN SENTENCE BUILDING 


Tf all sentences should be made after one pattern, speaking 
and writing would become very monotonous. 

Observe the following sentences to see how they are con- 
structed: 

1. Thirst almost deprived me of my senses. 

2. After a short time I began to recover. 

3. This mansion —a magnificent structure built in the Tudor 
style — stood on a sloping hillside covered with stately elms. 

4. Cowardice and treachery he loathed with all his soul. 


Are these sentences simple, complex, or compound? 
Which are loose sentences? Which are periodic? In which 
sentences are all the parts in natural order? In which sen- 
tence do you find a phrase out of its natural order? In which 
do you find the direct object of a verb at the beginning of the 
sentence? In which do you find a parenthetical or explana- 
tory group set off by dashes? Could this group be omitted 
without affecting the sense of the main group? 

All of the preceding sentences are simple sentences, yet 
each sentence is varied from the others in structure. Some 
are loose; others are periodic. Some have all the parts in 
natural order; others have some parts in inverted order. 
One is varied by the use of a phrase used parenthetically. 

Note the variety of sentence forms in the following 
paragraph: 

When I retired to my cabin, the awful scene still followed me. - 
The whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded like funeral 
wailings. The creaking of the masts, the straining and groaning 
of bulkheads, as the ship labored in the weltering sea, were frightful. 
As I heard the waves rushing along the sides of the ship, and roaring 
in my very ear, it seemed as if Death were raging round this floating 
prison, seeking for his prey; the mere starting of a nail, the yawning 
of a seam, might give him entrance. 
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Point out the simple, complex, and compound sentences 
in this paragraph. The loose and periodic sentences. In 
which sentences do you find the dependent clauses preceding 
the words which they modify? In which does a dependent 
clause follow the word it modifies? In which do you find 
compound subjects? Which sentences are short? Which 
are long? In which do you find a clause used paren-. 
thetically? 


EXERCISES 


I. In sentences of your own illustrate the same variety as 
is shown in the paragraph quoted above. — 

II. Explain how each of the following sentences is con- 
structed: : 


1. John is, to tell the truth, not very reliable. 

2. Climbing to the top of a lofty tree, Drake beheld the Pacific. 

3. This omen —if omen it might be called — aroused a deep 
fear in the heart of the stoutest sailors. 

4, One was frank and open; the other was secretive and silent. 

5. I do not ask your prayers; I do hot sue for apse! for well I 
know it would be useless. 

6. A most gracious pardon did he grant to all who ote their 
fault. 

7. For an instant a gleam of High stained the great hall with 
the colors of the rainbow; then it vanished as if by magic. 

8. As I saw the ship staggering and plunging among these roaring 
caverns, I thought it miraculous that she retained her balance or 
preserved her buoyancy. 


III. Vary the structure of the following sentences in as many 
ways as you can. Forms may be varied by reducing or expand- 
ing elements, or by rearranging them; for instance, words may 
be expanded into phrases or clauses; clauses may be reduced 
to phrases or words; clauses following the main statement may 
be made introductory or parenthetical. 
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Imitate in sentences of your own the 1 st, 8d, 4th, 7th, Sth, 
10th. 


1, Passing down the river, we came to a little town beautifully 
situated among hills. 

2. The musician presented a long, uninteresting programme. 

3. The Baron, though a small man, had a large soul, and it 
swelled with satisfaction at the consciousness of being the greatest 
man in the little world about him. 

4. When the soldier had delivered the message which had been 
intrusted to him, he returned to his post, conscious of having ren- 
dered valuable service to his beloved country. 

5. He even suffered their hands to meet without betraying the 
least emotion. 

6. Heyward prepared to comply, though with strong disgust at 
the nature of the office he was compelled to execute. 

7. Looking upward, he found that the thin fleecy clouds, which 
evening had painted on the blue sky, were already losing their 
faintest tints of rose color. 

8. The party was soon reunited, and another consultation was 
held between the scout and his new comrades, during which Alice 
and Cora had a little leisure to observe their situation more minutely. 

9. Many and strange were the fables which the gossips whis- 
pered about her, in all the chimney corners of the town. 

10. She turned the key, withdrew it from the lock, unlocked the 
door, and stepped across the threshold. 


Variety of sentence forms may be secured in the follow- 
.ing ways: 
1. By making some sentences simple, others complex, 
and others compound. 
2. By making some sentences loose and others periodic. 
3. By making some sentences long and others short. 
4... By using elements in natural order in some sentences 
and in inverted order in others. 
5. By using parenthetical or explanatory groups, set off 
by commas or dashes. 
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..» REVIEW EXERCISES 


I. Write five simple sentences, each containing one or more 
phrases. 4 


[ae — 


II. Write five complex sentences. Five compound sen- 
tences. Five complex-compound sentences. 


Ill. Write five. periodic sentences. Five loose Senlenees 
Five composite. sentences. 


IV. Write a sentence beginning with a phrase. One be- 
ginning with a dependent clause. One beginning with a 
direct object. Write a sentence containing a parenthetical 
phrase. A parenthical clause. A phrase or a dependent 
clause at the end. ae | 


V. Write a compound sentence expressing contrast. One 
expressing cause and effect. One expressing three similar 
ideas. 


VI. What form of sentence will best express each group of 
ideas indicated in the following: 

1. Three related ideas, each worth an independent clause? 

2. Three related ideas, one worth a phrase, one worth a 
dependent clause, and one worth an independent clause? 

3. Three related ideas, one worth a dependent clause, and 
two worth independent clauses? 

4. Two ideas closely related by contrast? 

5. Tworideas related by cause and effect? 


UNITY IN THE SENTENCE 


Examine these sentences: 
1. That night a dark cloud hung over the fair city of Asgard. 
2. I heard the bells on Christmas Day 

Their old familiar carols play, 

Of peace on earth, good will to men. 
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3. The people who were cheering the brave effort gave courage 
and determination to the fireman. 

4, Everything was in a state of confusion; children were scream- 
ing; women were fainting from terror; and men were running to 
and fro trying to give assistance to the injured. 

5. They first attempted to bribe him; then they tried to intimi- 
date him; but the soldier stood loyal to his country. 

6. Labor brings pleasure; idleness brings pain. 

7. The sky was overcast with dull gray clouds; a cold, damp 
wind was blowing, and the streets were covered with mud. 


Which one of these sentences expresses the one thought of 
a disagreeable day? Of confusion? Of loyalty? Of con- 
trast? Of the effect of approval? Of something heard? 
Of one fact concerning Asgard? . 

Each of the sentences which you have studied has unity 
because it expresses one important thought. 

A sentence may contain a number of clauses and still have 
unity. The compound or the complex sentence has unity 
when all its clauses help to bring out the one thought which 
the sentence is intended to express. 


Examine these sentences: 

1. When we studied “Sigurd the Volsung,” I thought that it was 
the finest piece of literature in the 1B English course; but now that 
we are studying “Coriolanus,” I have decided that Shakespeare 
is a greater writer than Morris; yet I do not like the character of 
Coriolanus because he betrayed Rome to the Volscians, and I was 
really glad when he was killed by Aufidius and his conspirators, 
although I felt sorry for his mother; for I think that she truly 
loved Rome. 

2. I arose ill and out of sorts, and when I went to breakfast I 
found a cross cook, and to add to my troubles I could not find my 
books; so I was late to school, but my teacher excused me. 

3. The Abbess was going to Lindisfarne to act as a judge at the 
trial of Constance de Beverley, who was accused of attempting the 
life of Lady Clare, who had become a nun in order to escape mar- 
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riage with Marmion, whom she hated because he had fought in 
combat with De Wilton, her lover. 

4, Hugo intended to walk to Richmond; so he made. arrange- 
ments with the engineer to give him some employment, but the engi- 
neer did not keep his promises so the boy was compelled to walk, and 
by doing so he was delayed several days-on his trip; therefore he 
lost a good position which had been offered him, and he had to 
return home. 


In which two of these sentences do you find ideas which 
are not related? Divide each of these sentences into as 
many sentences as there are unrelated ideas expressed. In 
which two sentences do you find not one but two distinct 
steps made? Divide these sentences at the proper points. 

Each of the sentences you have examined lacks unity. 
The first and third sentences contain unrelated ideas. The 
second and fourth sentences contain related ideas, but each 
sentence makes two distinct steps. 


EXERCISES 


I. Tell why each of these sentences has unity. Give in a 
word or a phrase or a simple statement the one point which 
each sentence brings out. 


i. The Alhambra still retains its ancient, Oriental character, 
though it is stamped with the touching traces of decline. 

2. The martyr cannot be dishonored; every lash inflicted is a 
tongue of fame; every prison a more illustrious abode; every burned 
book or house eileiacie the world; every Eiperesed or expunged 
word reverberates through the sath from side to side. 

3. Nothing can work me damage except myself; the harm that 
I sustain, I carry about with me, and am never a real sufferer but 
by my own fault. 

4. Yet, without being either a poet or a scholar, Irving goes 
so directly to all that is best in human nature that he wins for his 
admirers both poets and scholars, and at the same time that great 
audience of the uncritical that poets and scholars cannot always win. 
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5..Sir, those who espouse the doctrines of nullification reject, it 
seems to me, the first great principles of all republican liberty; that 
is, that the majority must govern. 

6. On my arrival I had found everything in the freshness of 
May; the foliage of the trees was still tender and transparent; the 
pomegranate had not shed its brilliant crimson blossoms; the 
orchards of the Xenil and the Darro were in full bloom; the rocks 
were hung with wild flowers, and Granada seemed completely sur- 
rounded by a wilderness of roses, among which innumerable night- 
ingales sang, not merely in the night, but all day long. 

7. The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which feted 
nothing but a privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect of a 
guide or genius; for it commonly operates revolutions in our way 
of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth which was waiting 
to be closed, breaks up a wonted occupation or a household or style 
of living, and allows the formation of new ones more friendly to the 
growth of character. 


| Il. Note carefully the punctuation of the sentences in the 
preceding exercise. Tell why each comma and each semi- 
colon is used. 


III. Write sentences in imitation of sentences: 1, 3, 5, 6, 
7, of the preceding exercise. 


IV. Decide which ideas expressed in each of these groups 
are closely related, and which ideas are unrelated to the one 
point which the sentence is intended to make. Express the 
related ideas in each groups in one sentence. Do not intro- 
duce into any sentence an idea not related to the main point. 

1. (a) I wish to become an electrical engineer like Mr. Edison. 

(b) Mr. Edison has invented a device for cheapening the con- 
struction of cement houses. 
(c) These houses are to be used by American laborers, 
2. (a) Yesterday afternoon we attended a reception. 
(b) It was given by Miss Brannon. 
(c) Her father has returned to Washington after a visit of a 
week with his family. 
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3. (a) Everyone was grieved to hear of the death of James 
Whitcomb Riley. 
(b) He was known as the Hoosier poet. 
(c) Mr. Riley had some quaint superstitions. 


4, (a) Lincoln had a keen sense of humor. 
(6) He liked to tell a good story. 
(c) He generally told a story for the sake of illustration. 
(d) He was twice elected President of the United States. 


5. (a) Last summer I saw a deer. 
(b) It was feeding on the leaves of a tree. 
(c) The tree grew in the garden of a friend. 
(d) I had become acquainted with this friend the winter before 
while I was studying music in Boston. 
(e) We had taken a fancy to each other from the very be- 
ginning. 
6. (a) Maple trees are usually ite in February. . 
(b) If the weather is warm then, the sap flows freely. 
(c) The maple syrup which is nee from this sap is much 
better than sorghum molasses. 
7. (a) Lord Byron would often fall into fits of passion with his 
mother. 
(b) Then he would repent and implore her forgiveness. 
(c) He was very fond of travel. 


V. Each of the following groups of sentences contains 
related ideas, but each group makes*two or more steps. 
Make as many sentences from each group as there are dis- 
tinet steps» Weigh each of the related ideas carefully to see 
whether it 1s worth a dependent or an indendent clause. 


1. (a) Being only a girl I have not had all the dreams of fame 
which boys seem to experience. 
(b) I confess I have had some boyish ambitions. 
(c) I did not wish to be a pirate or an Indian. 
(d) I wanted to.run away and become a gypsy. 
(e) I fimally abandoned all these ideas, 
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_ 2. (a) Uneas believed that the Hurons were going to kill him by 
some horrible method. 
(b) He showed not the slightest sign of fear. 
(c) Revenge was all his foes wanted. 
(d) Uncas believed that his death would satisfy them and save 
his people. 
3. (a) When the palmer met Marmion, he made no obeisance to 
him. 
(6) Young Selby had heard him muttering in his cell. 
(c) He treated Marmion in a manner so stately that he seemed 
to be of equal rank with that haughty lord. 
(d) Indeed he was Marmion’s peer. 
(e) He was so changed by travel in a foreign land, that 
Marmion did not recognize him. 
4, (a) On the right bank of the river Jordan a number of casks 
were arranged in rows. 
(b) Into them men were pumping water from the river. 
(c) As fast as a cask was filled it was closed and lifted to a cart. 
(d) When the cart was filled with casks it was driven to 
Jerusalem. ‘ 
(e) There the official of the Turkish government affixed his 
seal, 


Unity is a quality which belongs to a sentence when 
it expresses one complete thought. 
A sentence which contains unrelated ideas lacks unity. 
A sentence which makes more than one distinct step, 
lacks unity. 


Examine these groups of sentences: 
1. It was a fine morning. We strolled along through the woods. 
We came to a clear stream of water. It was flowing over a rocky 
oe Night came on. The three wise men sought shelter with the 
peasants in the valley below. The peasants were hospitable people. 
3. Mother was tired. Baby was cross. The house was upside- 
- down. In fact, everything was going wrong. 
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How does the succession of short sentences in each of the 
preceding groups sound? To what is this ‘‘choppy effect” 
due? Are the ideas in each group of sentences related? Does 
each short sentence seem to you to make a full step in the 
paragraph to which it belongs?’ What is the one important 
point which each group makes? 

Since the ideas in each group are closely related, and since 
each group makes only one important point, the ideas in each 
should be expressed in one sentence — not in three or four 
sentences. 

Every sentence in a eG tet should tell something worth 
while. 

A sentence which does not make a full step in the para- 
graph to which it belongs, lacks unity in its relation to the 
paragraph. 


EXERCISE 


In the following selection from Irving’s ‘Conquest of Gra- 
nada,’ each group of statements makes one important point 
in the paragraph. Combine the sentences of each group into 
one sentence. Before making the combination, decide what 
point the sentence is intended to make; then construct the sen- 
tence in such a way as to make the central idea prominent. 


1. King Ferdinand rode about. He was attended by a small. 
body of cavaliers. He was appointing the various stations of the: 
camp. 

2. He directed a body of soldiers to possess themselves of an 
important height. The soldiers were to act as an advance guard. 
The height overlooked the city. He retired to a tent to take- 
refreshment. 

3. At the table he was startled by an uproar. He looked! 
forth. He beheld his soldiers fleeing before a superior force og 
the enemy. 

4. The king had no other armor but. a cuirass. He seized a. 
lance, however. He sprang upon his horse. He galloped away to: 
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protect the fugitives. He was followed by a. handful of his 
knights. 

5. The soldiers saw the king hastening to their aid. They turned 
upon their pursuers. | 

6. Ferdinand grew eager. He threw himself into the midst of 
the foe. He sought to draw his sword. The sword hung at his 
saddle bow. He sought in vain. 

7. Never had he been exposed to such peril. He was surrounded 
by the enemy without a weapon wherewith to defend himself. 


Examine these compound sentences: 

1. Maggie turned for my inspection and she looked like one of 
her ancestors from the Emerald Isle. 

2. One Gaul was bolder than the rest and he drew near and 
touched the old man’s beard. 


What kind of clauses is used in each of these sentences? 
What is the principal idea in each of these sentences? What _ 
is the subordinate idea in each one? Should any idea in a 
sentence which is subordinate to another be expressed in an 
independent clause? When both subordinate and principal 
ideas are expressed in principal forms, how can you tell which 
idea is the central one of your sentence? 

Whenever a subordinate idea in a sentence is expressed in 
an independent clause, the central idea is made obscure. 


A sentence which is compound in form when the com- 
parative value of its ideas calls for a complex or a simple 
sentence, lacks unity, because the central idea is not made 
prominent. 


EXERCISE 


The following compound sentences lack unity because 
some of the independent clauses in them express ideas which 
are subordinate to other ideas. Reconstruct the sentences, 
making them complex or simple. 
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1. We entered the class room and were surprised to find a sub- _ 
stitute in place of the regular teacher. 

2. It was on a midsummer’s day and I was walking leisurely down 
one of the principal streets of Jamestown and I witnessed a peculiar 


accident. 
8. Lowell’s Commemoration Ode was read before the Harvard 


_ students and in many respects it is his greatest poem. 

4, Mr. Brewer is one of the most popular orators in the state and 
he will speak here this fall and his subject will be Civic Pride. 

5. I received an invitation, but the weather was cold and dis- 
agreeable, so I did not go. 

6. I entered high school last Monday, and I thought I should 
not like it as well as the graded school. 

7. Football is my favorite game and it is played in the fall, 


COHERENCE IN THE SENTENCE 


A sentence is coherent when the grammatical and thought 
relations in it are clear. 

Examine these sentences: 

1. Harry received a delicious box of candy. 

2. The Commercial Club gave a banquet in honor of James 
Whitcomb Riley, consisting of eight courses. 

3. In order to save the ship, Holmes wrote a poem which was soon 
to be blown to pieces. 


What absurd meaning do you find in each of these sen- 
tences? What does the italicized word or group of words in 
each sentence seem to modify? What does it really modify? 
Where should the word or group of words be placed in order 
to make the meaning of the sentence clear? 

When words, phrases, or clauses are placed in such position 
in a sentence as to seem to modify parts which they really do 
not modify, the sentence lacks clearness, or coherence. 
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EXERCISE 


Reconstruct the following sentences in such a way as to 
make them coherent: 


1, Grandmother told us many stories concerning the treasures 
in the old trunk to which we listened attentively. 
2. A little brown thrush sprang up from the bush which has 
been flooding the garden with its melody. 
3. We received a box of spoiled eggs from the grocer. 
4. A family has rented our house for the winter ia a of a 
father and mother and ten children. 
5. The boys entered a large ring filled with SRthuatene and 
began their mimic sparring. 
6, At the ringing of the bells the pupils will pass through the 
halls, to be sounded at twelve o’clock, and leave the building. 
7. Lonly advise you that you may be on your guard. 
Note: Does only modify the word advise? 
8. He was almost frightened to death. 
9. Marmion thought of the base deceit he had practiced when 
he was dying on the battle-field. 
10. Lost: A lady’s gold watch near the entrance to the Sterne 
Dry Goods Store, enameled and studded with diamonds. 
11. Staggering along most pitifully, we watched the poor 
drunkard. 
12. Retreating rapidly down the hill, we saw the enemy, and we 
gave a hot pursuit. 
13. Wanted: A man to care for horses who can speak Italian. 
14. I saw the bust of Sir Walter Scott, entering Westminster 
Abbey. 


For the sake of Seca words, phrases, and clauses 
should be placed as near as possible to the words they 
- modify. 

Examine these sentences: 

1. Ellen told Margaret that she had always regretted her action 
in the matter. 
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2. Frank told the chauffeur that he was risking his life a that 
he must be more careful in his driving. 


To which girl do the pronouns she and her, used in the 
first’ sentence, refer? To whom do the pronouns he and his, 
in the second sentence, refer? 

Each of these sentences is incoherent because, we are unable 
to determine the antecedents of the pronouns.. The antece- 
dents of pronouns used in indirect quotations are often hard 
to determine. Whenever an indirect quotation would make 
the reference of pronouns doubtful, the direct quotation . 
should be used instead; as, 


-(“T have always regretted my action in the matter.” 
Ellen said “T have always regretted your action, etc.” 
to Margaret, | ‘You have always regretted your action, etc.” 
“You have always regretted my action, etc.” 
Nore: The fact that the sentence ‘Ellen told Margaret that she 


had always regretted her action in the matter,” may be interpreted in 
four different ways, shows how serious is incoherence of this sort. 


EXERCISE 


Reconstruct in two ways each of the following indirect 
quotations, making it a direct quotation. How have you 
made the sentences clearer? 


1. Frank told Henry that he had forgiven him as soon as he 
knew all the circumstances. . 

2. The host said to the young squire that he should not fear 
the English army unless he was a member of it. 

3. Then the king asked Douglas to forgét his thoughtless words 
because he loved and honored him as much as he loved and oes 
him. 

4, Byron told Alexander that he was glad that he had been 
chosen editor of the year book, for he knew that he deserved the 
honor. 

5. Hugo told Ernest that he a he owed him an apology. 
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Examine these sentences: ‘ 

1. Mrs. Smith invited me to a reception, which I accepted, 

2. The trains being delayed, they remained at the hotel over 
night. 

Does the pronoun which in the first sentence have an an- 
tecedent expressed? Does the pronoun they in the second 
sentence refer to any noun or pronoun in the rest of the sen- 
tence? To what word does each of these pronouns seem to 
refer? What absurd meaning results from this seeming 
reference? 

The pronoun which in the first sentence seems to refer to 
reception though it really refers to the idea expressed in the 
verb invited. The first sentence should read, 

Mrs. Smith invited me to a reception, an invitation which I 


gladly accepted. (or) 
I gladly accepted Mrs. Smith’s invitation to attend a reception. 


The pronoun they in the second sentence has no antecedent 
expressed. Since an antecedent cannot well be supplied, a 
definite noun should be substituted for the pronoun. The 
sentence should read: 

The trains being delayed, the party remained at the hotel 
over night. 

EXERCISES 


I. In each of the following sentences the antecedent of the 
pronoun which is lacking. In each blank, supply as ante- _ 
cedent, the noun which the sense of the sentence suggests to you. 


1. The boy cried whenever the soot got into his eyes, an =~ 


which happened every day in the week. 
2. Norman plays the cornet beautifully, an ——— of which he is ° 


very proud. ] 
3. He told me to jump, an —— which I followed. 
4. The burglar was sent to prison for five years, a —— which 


many felt was too heavy. 
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5. The river was filled with great cakes of ice, a —— which 
rendered boat travel very difficult. 
6. John proposed that we build a camp-fire, a —— to which 


all readily assented. 


II. Reconstruct the preceding sentences in such a way as 
to avoid the use of which. 


III. Antecedents cannot well be supplied for the italicized 
pronouns in the following sentences. Substitute a definite 
noun for each italicized pronoun used. 


1. The roads being impassable, they spent the night in a moun- 
tain inn. 

2. The horses being exhausted, they pitched camp for two days. 

3. As the stores of food were rapidly decreasing, they were 
compelled to leave the settlement. 

4, As the rooms were hot and uncomfortable, they could not 
sleep well. 
- 5, Since the rules were considered too rigid, they did not adopt 
them. 

6. The apples being ready for market, they shipped them to the 
city. 


INCOHERENT REFERENCE OF PARTICIPLES AND GERUNDS 


A participle used at the beginning of an introductory phrase 
or a gerund used in an introductory phrase should correctly 
refer to the subject of the clause following. 

Examine-these sentences: 


———— 
1. Walking down Newgate Street, say eye was attracted to a 
curious signboard. 


lm. og sea 2 Ear h eatin ah Smee 
2. Singing songs of triumph, the battle was waged fiercely by 
the Indians. 


} enress TUM Ts ee 7 
3. Upon entering the ampitheater, new objects of wonder met 
Rip’s gaze. 
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To what noun in the first sentence does the participle 
_ walking seem to refer. What absurd meaning does this seem- 
ing reference give to the sentence? ‘To what noun in the 
second sentence does the participle singing seem to refer? 
What absurd meaning does this false reference give to the 
sentence? To what noun in the third sentence does the 
gerund entering seem to refer? What absurd meaning does 
this apparent reference give?. In each of these sentences, 
the verb form seems to refer to the subject of the clause 
which follows the introductory phrase. Walking falsely 
refers to eye, singing to battle, and entering to objects. The 
sentences should read: 


[Ei a rc | 
1. Walking down Newgate Street, I sawa... 


iat 2 | 
2. Singing songs —— the Indians . 
ie Se a ara ; 
3. Upon entering the ampitheater, Rip saw new objects of 


wonder. 
EXERCISES 


I. Substitute for the subject used in each of the following 
sentences, the noun or pronoun to which the verb form in the 
_ introductory phrase 1s intended to refer. 

1. Ascending the hill, many difficulties beset us. 

2. Lifting his voice to the highest pitch, the orator’s speech 
ended with an entreaty to his followers to be revenged. 

3. Reaching the top of the mountain, a most glorious scene met 
our eyes. 

4, Standing on the corner of Meridian and Elm Streets, an 
automobile rushed by. 

5. Examining the machine, it was found that two of our tires 
were punctured, 

6. Having deposited all my money, the rumor reached me that 
the bank was on the eve of failure. 

7, Reading Emerson’s essay, Self Reliance, a new inspiration 
came to me. 
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8. Though published several months ago, the public is in igno- 
rance of the real facts. 

9. If left to himself, the work will soon be finished. 

Nore. In the eighth and ninth sentences, the introductory groups 
are not participial phrases; they are abridged clauses in which the 
retained parts of the predicate verbs have the force of participles. 
The incoherence may be removed by supplying the omitted subjects 
and the auxiliary verbs; as, 

Though the facts were published, they are still unknown to the 
public. 

If he is left to himself, he will soon finish the work. 

II. The incoherence in each of the following sentences may 
be removed in two ways: (1) by expanding the introductory 
group into a dependent clause; (2) by substituting for the 
subject used, a subject to which the verb form in the intro- 
ductory phrase may correctly refer. Reconstruct in two ways 
each sentence in such a way as to make wt coherent. 

1. While driving along the country road, a rabbit ran in front of 
our machine. 

2. Though written several years ago, there is still a great demand 
for the work. 

4. Being missed early in the day, the captain sent a party of 
scouts in search of the deserter. 

5. After eating a light supper, the journey was continued through 
the forest. 

6. Upon being closely questioned, a full confession was made by 
the boy. 

_ 7. While sitting by my window one morning, a runaway horse 
dashed by. 

8. If committed to memory, you will make the beautiful lines 
yours. 

INCOHERENT UsEs OF CONNECTIVES 


Examine these sentences: 


1. The book is original, but we enjoyed it thoroughly. 
2. The old Moorish castle was covered with vines; nevertheless it 
was very picturesque. 
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3. The boy was in great pain, and he made no complaint. 
4, He was good; hence he was brave. 


Do the connectives used in these sentences express the re- 
lation intended? In which sentences could hence or therefore 
be better used? In which would but be better used? In 
which should and be used? 


EXERCISE 


Supply in each of the following sentences the connective 
which will express the relation intended: 


1. In the end the villain meets a just punishment; —— we feel 
sorry for him. 

2. The minister preached a rousing sermon on sin, —— all 
agreed that the discourse was very interesting. 

3. He was quick to anger and sensitive to a fault; —— he was 
kindhearted and generous. 

4. The ship suddenly sprang a leak, soon her hull was filled 
with water. 

5. He may sometimes be wrong in his opinion, —— he is always 
just in his motives. 

6. The river flowed through a hilly country; —— it was full of 


picturesque beauty. 

7. The little army was hemmed in on all sides by the foe; —— 
there was no escape. 

8. ——they were suffering every privation, they did not lose 


their courage. 


INCOHERENCE DUE TO SHIFTS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Any shift of construction in the sentence, which does not 
represent a corresponding change in the writer’s point of 
view, is apt to cause incoherence in the sentence. Some of 
the shifts which are commonly made without corresponding 
changes in the writer’s point of view are: (1) Changes of 
subjects in compound and in complex sentences; (2) Changes 
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in the voice, mode, or tense of verbs; (3) Changes from one 
form of expression to another. 


- Shift of Subject 

The subject of a complex or of a compound sentence 
should not be shifted unless there is a corresponding change ~ 
in the point of view. 

es these sentences: 

. Webster was a powerful speaker; he always held his listeners 

eee by his eloquence. 

2. When the lecturer arose to speak, he was greeted with 
applause by the vast audience. 

8. As the servant was faithful and honest, he was treated with 
great kindness by his master. 


What is the subject of the free clause in each of these 
sentences? Can you explain why the subject of the second 
clause in each sentence is used to denote the same person as 
that named in the subject of the first clause? 

In each of these sentences the point of view is unchanged 
throughout. Both clauses in each sentence are intended to 
tell something about the same person. Retaining the sub- 
ject of the first clause as the subject of the second clause, 
keeps the point of view clear, and thus makes the sentence 
coherent. . 
EXERCISE 


Combine into compound and complex sentences the follow- 
ing simple sentences. You will keep the point of view in 
each sentence clear, by making the subject of the second clause 
denote the same person or thing as that denoted by the aie 
of the first clause. 

1 This training was intended to strengthen the king. 

{ He was only weakened by it. 

9 { We came into harbor. 

The headlands of Ireland came into view. 
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3 { Carlyle chooses interesting subjects for his lectures. 
They are treated with mastery of style. 
Romola received her first great inspiration from this Italian 
reformer. 
He continued to influence her even when she was uncon- 
scious of it. 


4, 


Shift of Voice 

The voice of a verb should not be shifted within a 
sentence unless there is a corresponding change in the 
voice of the idea. 

Examine these sentences: 

1. Instead of treating this subject so hastily, we should discuss 
it calmly and deliberately. 

2. Instead of being treated so hastily, this bones: should be dis- 
cussed calmly and deliberately. 


Which of these sentences emphasizes the active agent — the 
persons concerned in the discussion? Which emphasizes the 
passive agent —the subject to be discussed? In which is 
the active form of the verb used throughout? In which 
is the passive form retained? 

Since the first sentence is intended to emphasize the active 
agent, the active verb form is used both in the introductory 
phrase and in the statement following. ‘The second sentence 
emphasizes the passive agent by using the passive verb form 
both in the introductory phrase and in the statement fol- 
lowing. Using the same voice form of a verb throughout a 
sentence often helps to make the sentence coherent. 


EXERCISE 
In which of the following sentences ts the active agent em- 
phasized throughout? The passive? Explain’ why each 
sentence 1s coherent. 
1. Instead of being treated with contempt, we were treated 
with kindness and courtesy. 
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2. Instead of treating us with contempt, we were treated with 


kindness and courtesy. 
3. The teacher only reprimanded the boy, instead of punishing 


him as he deserved. 
4, The boy was only reprimanded instead of being punished as 


he deserved. 
5. Instead of winning applause, the speaker brought upon him- 


self scorn and hisses. 
6. Instead of being applauded, the speaker was greeted with 
scorn and hisses. 
Shift of Tense 
The tense form of a verb should not be changed within 
a sentence unless there’ is a change in the time idea. 


Examine these sentences: 

1. As Marmion gazes upon the Scottish camp with its long line 
of white tents, its banners, and its multitudes of soldiers marching 
in from all directions, his heart may well have been filled with the 
true spirit of the warrior. 

2. As we look upon the cruelty of child-lakor and as we think of 
the disastrous effects which such infamy will eventually have upon 
our country, justly may our spirits have risen against the outrage. 


What time is expressed by the verbs in the first clause of 
each of these sentences? What time is expressed by the verb 
in the principal clause following? In either sentence is there 
a change in the time point of view? In order to make the 
sentence coherent, what tense form should be used in the 
second clause of each sentence? Correct each sentence. 


EXERCISE 


The incoherence in these sentences is due to the shift of 
tense forms, although there is no change in the time idea. 
Rewrite the sentences in such a way as to make them coherent. 


1. Gradually the playground is deserted, and the rabbits slipped 
off one by one to hunt their supper. 
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2. Sometimes I wander along the mazes of the rivulets; some- 
times I watched the changes of the summer clouds. 

3. Then comes evening, and the children call, and the buffaloes 
lumbered up out of the sticky mud with a noise like gun-shots going 
off one after the other. 

4, The cattle moved and crunched, and lie down and move on 
again, and they did not even low. 

5. He is chained in the yard because I do not like dogs in the 
rooms, and the gardener did not like dogs in the gardens. 

6. There is no telling how this conflict might have terminated, 
but suddenly the clerk quietly informs the bargain hunters that the 
piece of silk had already been sold. 

7. I shall be very much pleased if you would grant this favor. 

Nore: For further treatment of sequence of tense, see Chapter XV © 
on Grammar. 


Shift of Mood 
The mood form of a verb should not be changed within 
a sentence unless there is a corresponding peaks in the 
Late idea. 


Examine this sentence: 
Let us rise up against our oppressors; we should leave no stone 
unturned to secure freedom. 


What is the mood of the verb let? Of the verb should 
leave? Is the mood idea changed? 

Since the mood idea in both clauses is imperative, the 
mood form in both clauses should be imperative; as, 

Let us rise up against our oppressors; let us leave no stone un- 
turned to secure freedom. 


The subject of each clause in a compound or a complex 
sentence should denote the same person or ining unless 
. there is a change in the point of view. 

The voice, mood, and tense form of each verb in a com- 
pound or a complex sentence should be the same unless 
there is a shift in the point of view. 
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PaRALLEL STRUCTURE OF WorDs, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES 


Examine these sentences: 

1. Truth, goodness, and mercy are crowning virtues. 

2. To be truthful, to be good, and to be merciful, is to be crowned 
with virtue. 

3. That he is truthful, that he is oe that he is merciful, is well 
known to us all. 


What three words compose the compound subject of the 
first sentence? What three phrases compose the compound 
subject of the second sentence? What three clauses are 
used in a similar way in the third sentence? 


Examine these sentences: 

1. He loves truth, goodness, and mercy. 

2. He wishes to be truthful, to be good, and to be merciful. 

3. We hope that you may be truthful, that you may be good, and 
that you may be merciful. 


In which of these sentences do you find three words used 
as direct objects of a verb? In which one do you find three 
clauses used in a similar way? Three phrases? 

When two or more elements having the same use in a sen- - 
tence, have also the same form, the sentence has parallel 
structure. Parallel structure, because it shows which ideas 
in a sentence are similar ideas, helps to make the sentence 
coherent. ' 


Similar ideas should usually be expressed in similar forms. 


EXERCISES | 


I. In each of the following sentences similar ideas are ex- 
pressed in similar forms. Find in each, the elements which 
are parallel in use and in form. Place the parallel groups 
on parallel lines; as, 
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at home 
in the workshop 
on the streets 


1. At home, in the workshop, on the streets — everywhere the 
subject was discussed. 

2. The series of pictures shows the destruction of Troy, the 
flight of Aineas, and the shipwreck/of the Trojan) yessels. 

3. “A knight who is strong and brave jand who has a clear 
conscience need not fear such visions,” said Sir David. 

4. A path, winding and shady, led through the middle of the 
and garden. 

_ 5. Tito gave this information in order to betray his friend 
in order to make himself popular with the people. 

6. A holy man persecuted and driven from city to city — 
such was Dante. 

7. When I first entered the hall, I noticed the confusion and 
the manner in which each pupil conducted himself. 

8. I told mother to continue her visit and to rest assured that 
all was well at home. 

9. Then the Helvetians decided that they would leave their 
narrow boundaries and that they would seek larger countries in 
Europe. 

10. The Indian told of the white man’s coming, of his encroach- 
ment upon the red man’s land, and of the introduction of the wicked 
fire-water. 


II. In each of these sentences, elements which have the 
same use do not have the same form. Reconstruct the sen- 
tences and try to make them coherent by giving them par- 
allel structure. 


1. I hope that you are very well and to see you very soon. 

2. On the playground, in the schoolroom, and when he was at 
home, he was always a gentleman. 

3. I suppose that the pupils would be unsociable, and the teachers 
would be very severe. 
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Nore: The lack of parallel structure in the third sentence is due to 
the omission of the subordinating connective that which should be used 
to introduce the second dependent clause. ~~ 

It would be well to keep in mind that elements of similar form 
should precede and follow and, but, or and nor. If a who, which, or 
what clause, for example, precedes and or but, a similar clause should 
follow; if a who, which or that clause follows and or but, a similar 
* clause should precede the connective. 


4. A boy preparing for active business life and who expects to 
succeed must learn to be self-reliant and responsible. 

5. This automobile is warranted to run smoothly and with great 
speed. 


III. Combine into single sentences the following groups. 
You will give your sentences coherence by placing before the 
two parts having the same use in each sentence, the two mem- 
bers of one of these correlative conjunctions: both —and; not 


only — but also; neither —nor; either—or. 
¥ ( He was obedient @ ( His ambition was 
ere at home 2. i) to be efficient 
ee eaadas eee 
8 at school 8 to be serviceable 
§ (I am studying 3 { Charlemagne 
3. p Greek 4 |, | “patronized learning 
bh 
a Latin “aa established educational 
2 | institutions 
& (The general was determined 2 I expect 
5 to conquer 2 ; to vote for to vote for him 
= to die ‘ 4] to give to give him the least 
fo} 
paw) 
3 Duncan 3 it The poor parson visited 
|, | trusted Macbeth fully lig 1-- the sick . 
‘ae rewarded. him most 8.2 when the weather was fair 
3 generously 3 when when it was most foul 
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EMPHASIS IN THE SENTENCE 


A sentence has emphasis when the important ideas in it 
receive due distinction. Emphasis in sentences depends upon: 
(1) A skillful arrangement of words, phrases, and clauses; 
(2) A proper brevity in the use of words. 


ARRANGEMENT OF HLEMENTS 


Every word, phrase, and clause in a sentence should stand 
in such position as to receive the stress which it deserves. 

Examine these sentences: 

1. “Even in his writings and criticisms,” the author says, “Poe 
maintained a chivalrous attitude towards women.” 

2. Thus brave Constance, in company with her cowardy accom- 
plice, suffered a cruel death. 


Which idea in each of these sentences deserves the least 
stress? Where does the group of words expressing this idea 
stand in the sentence? Which idea in each sentence deserves 
the fullest distinction? In what position does the word or 
group of words expressing this idea, stand? What word is 
used at the end of the second sentence? Can you tell why? 

Should these subordinate expressions, ‘the author says,’ 
and ‘“‘in company with the cowardly monk,” be placed either 
at the beginning or at the end of the sentence, they would 
deprive the important ideas of the emphasis which they 
deserve. 

EXERCISE 

Combine into single sentences each of the following groups. 
Try to give emphasis to each sentence by placing the most 
important group at the end, and where there are three groups, 
the least important group in the middle. 

Hero worship will continue as long as be ‘ond endures 

1. ; Since every age has its hero 

He believes 
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Dal was pedaling 
With all his might 
Against the wind 


2. 


Mademoiselle’s personality is delightful . 
As well as her voice 


oo 


» 


In addition to his work 


Latin is more interesting than English 
I think 


His face was full of anger 
As he spoke 
Sieaistially serene and placid — 


{ Everybody should have some hobby 
5.4 


7J Some tragic incident is shadowed forth 
a Always 


8. ae expectation of a delightful summer was disappointed 
However ; 


9 ren was always cheerful and happy 
*\ Although his task was so laborious 


Arrangement in Order of Climax 
Examine these sentences: 


1. He wished to teach the natives, first of all, to be cleanly, 
orderly, and obedient. 

2. To do away with sectarianism, to uphold the Bible, and to 
worship God in spirit and in truth — these were the chief aims of 
the great reformer. 

3. King Arthur organized the “Round Table,” that he might. 
defend the weak, overthrow the wicked, and right the wrong. 


Read the series of phrases in each of the preceding sen- | 
tences. Which member of each series expresses the most 
important idea? Which member is next in importance? 
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How is the comparative importance of the three members 
shown? \ 

In each of the preceding sentences, emphasis is secured 
by arranging the elements of the series in the order of their 
importance — that is in the order of climaz. 


EXERCISES 


I. Note the order of climax observed in these sentences, 
and tell why this arrangement is effective: 


1. Catiline conspired to slay the Roman senators, to burn 
Rome, and to overthrow the Roman government. 

2. Lincoln gained the good will, esteem, and loyalty of all who 
knew him. 

3. Faith, hope and charity are the three graces. 

4. In Utopia children were taught to love, honor, and obey their 
parents. 


II. Reconstruct these ineffective sentences in such a way 
as to secure emphasis. 


1. We feel that Paganism was wholly justifiable in ane age, 
when we consider the advantages that people had. 

2. Much to our pleasure a short lesson in rhetoric was assigned 
by our teacher. 

3. A great fire destroyed a large part of the business district on 
South Delaware Street, last Friday night at ten o’clock. 

4, And then comes death at last. 

5. The incidents were related in a clear and forcible manner by 
the pupils. ; 

6. I realize how cowardly and cruel I have been, when I think of 
my broken vows. 

7. Honor, generosity, and strength were his in full measure. 

8. The soldier was truthful, obedient and brave. 

Nore: Inverting the natural order of elements in the sentence will 
often call attention to important ideas; as, This and many other pre- 
cautions of safety he took. To every loyal citizen comes this message 
of duty. 
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BREVITY 


A sentence lacks emphasis when it contains a repetition 
of the exact meanings of words, and also when it contains 
superfluous words. 


Examine these sentences: 

1. This morning the sky was overcast and gloomy, and covered 
with black clouds. 

2. Their beautiful house was swept away by fire, and was utterly 
destroyed by the conflagration. 

3. The vast audience now rose fo its On and cheered wildly. 

4. The Romans were defeated in battle, and thus they failed 
to gain the victory. 

5. After many years abroad, he returned back to his native 
country. z 


Which of these sentences aati a weak repetition of 
sense? Which contain superfluous words? What does the 
word rose mean? Is the expression to its feet needed? What 
does the word return mean? Why is the word back unneces- 
sary? 

A sentence which has a weak repetition of sense, or fautol- 
ogy lacks emphasis. A sentence which contains redundant 
or superfluous words also lacks emphasis. 


EXERCISES 
I. Explain why these expressions in sentences would 
cause a lack of emphasis: 
utterly banished euphonious and nlenine to the ear 
vanished from sight audible sound 
laziness and lack of industry positively certain 


II. Which of these sentences contain a weak repetition of 
sense? Which contain redundant or superfluous expressions? 
1. You may now exchange papers with each other. 


2. The snow transformed the world into beauty, and every- 
thing was changed by it. 
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3. A multitude of many people assembled in throngs to hear the 
preacher. 
4. Dull gray clouds enveloped the sky, and the heavens were 3 
dark with their somber robes. 
5. The reformer rose up in wrath. 
6. Our house was burned to the ground and reduced to ashes. 
7. Collect all the papers together and throw them into the waste 
basket. 
8. We tiptoed along the hall without audible sound. 
9. The palace rang with joy and mirth and everything was 
merry. 
10. The poor old man was absolutely blind. 


Emphasis in a sentence may be secured: 


1. By beginning and ending the sentence with a striking 
word or group of words. 

2. By arranging the elements of a series in the order of 
climax. 

3. By using only necessary words. 

4. By using intelligently the different forms of sentences. 

5. By reversing the natural order of elements. 


REVIEW EXERCISE 


What essential of an effective sentence is lacking in each 
of these sentences? Reconstruct each sentence in such a way 
as to give it unity, coherence, and emphasis. 


1. Lost: Near Higate Archway, an umbrella belonging to a 
gentleman with a broken rib. 

2. A disastrous fire destroyed the greater part of L. S. Bings’s — 
new store which broke out early Tuesday morning in the base- 
ment. ’ 

3. Struggling violently to regain his foothold, the bank gave 
way and the boy fell into the water. 

4, We are now living in rented quarters until we can build a 
new house which is to be designed by an architect who agrees to 
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plan and superintend the construction of the building at four per 
cent commission. 

5. The incidents were related in a clear and forcible manner 
by the students. 

6. The study of Greek and Latin sharpens aor only the intel- 
lect but also aids in the study of other languages. 

7. The question of woman’s suffrage came up for debate to 
which all the boys were opposed. 

8. I saw two sailors carrying one of their companions, who was 
struggling desperately to free himself, towards the edge of the 
wharf, followed by a laughing crowd. 

9, As the fair was two days off, he did not let the management 
know of the loss, thinking it would turn up before long. 

10. Being on the whole such a beautiful night, we decided to 
extend our trip five miles farther. ~-— 

11. We all have felt the blood gush more joyously through our 
veins with the first breath of rural air, after a long abode in the city. 

12. After a while we served out rations, and during the process 
of eating them we grew so lazy that we did not play war any more 
that day, but went home “covered with wounds and glory,’ as 
the saying is. 

18. All danger was over, but it took three buckets of water to 
put it out. 

14. He told John that he had been promoted. 

15. In the afternoon the rain ceased and the sun shone once more, 
and after enjoying ourselves for several hours we had another 
charming ride, but quite different from the morning ride because 
we had all been just soaked, and we enjoyed ourselves talking over 
the events of the day as we went along in the evening sunshine. 

16. The boy was unconscious when they picked him up, but they 
carried him to a physician near by. 

17. Alas! a child was hemmed in on all sides by a fire in the 
third story, and as the people were watching her in horror, they 
saw a young man suddenly grasp her by the waist and climb out 
of the window on to a long and narrow ledge which projected from 
the house, and which fortunately had been built there just the 
summer before. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 


1. Phrases and clauses should not be set off as sentences. 

2. Subordinate ideas should be expressed in subordinate 
forms. . 

3. The compound sentence should be used to express two 
or more related ideas, each important enough to be expressed 
- in an independent clause. 

4. The complex sentence should be used when one or 
more of the subordinate ideas to be expressed are important 
enough to deserve dependent clauses. 

5. The suspense of the periodic sentence should not be 
prolonged beyond the limit of pleasure. 

6. The loose sentence should express only ideas which 
are closely related. 

7. The composite sentence with its pleasurable suspense 
and its easy structure is a popular form with good writers. 

8. Variety in the use of sentence forms is essential to 
_ effective speaking and writing. 

9. Three essentials of an effective sentence are unity, 
coherence, and emphasis. 

10. A sentence has unity when it expresses related ideas 
in such a way as to bring out one important thought. 

11. A sentence has coherence when the grammatical and 
thought relations in it are clear. 

12. A sentence has emphasis when each idea in it receives 
due stress. 

13. A sentence in order to have unity ae (a) contain 
only related ideas; (6) make one and only one full step; 
(c) keep the central idea prominent. 

14. A sentence in order to have coherence must have 
(a) its modifiers arranged in coherent position; (6) its par- 
ticiples and pronouns so used and placed as to be clear in 

their reference to other words; (c) its connectives so used 
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as to express the relations intended; (d) its elements having 
similar uses expressed 1 in parallel forms. 

15. A sentence in order to have emphasis must have: 
(a) each element so placed as to receive the distinction which 
it deserves; (b) words so used as to avoid repetition of 
sense; (c) the form necessary to make the central idea 
prominent. 


CHAPTER V 
WORDS 


We have all noticed that the language of some speakers 
and writers is rich and attractive, while that of others is 
barren and uninteresting. We admire the person who can 
call to his instant service words that will express every- 
thing that he wishes to say. What, we may naturally 
ask, are the principles of selection that lift talk and writ- 
ing above the commonplace, and retain the attention of the 
listener or the reader? In the present chapter we shall 
examine some of the principles which properly govern the 
selection of words. We shall consider this matter from two 
main points of view: (1) correctness; (2) effectiveness. 


WORDS JUDGED BY CORRECTNESS 


In perfecting ourselves in the use of the English lan- 
guage, we need to answer some perplexing questions. When 
we hear our friend from a neighboring town say, 


“T dove to the bottom of James River.” 
we do not altogether approve the peculiar preterite (past 


tense) ‘‘dove.” 
When we hear our English cousins say, 


“This clock is different to that.” 
the expression startles us; and when we read in Shakspere, 
“This is the most unkindest cut of all.” 


we recall the rule of our teachers forbidding the use of 
163 
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two superlatives. All these differences and inconsisten- 
cies thrust before us a difficult problem. First of all, we 
ask: When is a word in good use? We receive the reply, 


A word is in good use when it is employed by the ma- 
jority of the best writers and speakers. 


We naturally ask: How can I know whether a certain 
word, “proven,” or “gotten” for instance, or a certain 
phrase, ‘‘anybody’s else book,” is used by the majority of 
the best writers and speakers? We get the answer in the 
speech of educated persons and in good reading. ‘This, then, 
sets down a fairly definite principle by which our selection 
may be guided. 

But we shall be more definitely guided in our selection, 
by applying to each word that comes under our notice, 
the following tests: Does it fulfill the requirements of: 


a (1) reputable use? (2) national use? (8) present use? 


Many words and phrases which have gained currency 
among the careless and the illiterate are avoided by the 
educated. Such expressions as disremember, well posted 
(well informed), drummer (traveling salesman), on tick, 
hustle, in the swim, brainy and skedaddle, we should hesi- 
tate to use in dignified conversation; they are inelegant 
and hence are not in reputable use. 

A word or phrase may be currently used among the 
liberally educated folk of England, but may be so rarely 
heard in America as to make its use by us sound affected 
and strange. Hustings, green-grocer, hawker, barrister, and 
costermonger are good words to use in England, but poor 
words to use in America. On the other hand, doughnut, 
sophomore, statehouse, trapper, and lumberman are peculiar 
to the United States, and may be used here with unques- 
tioned propriety. 

Perhaps the most subtle temptation is that which leads - 
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us to the use of provincialisms — words peculiar to a certain 
community and not understood elsewhere. We know that 
nicker is provincial for neigh; slicker, for rubber coat; 
gums, for overshoes; spider, for frying pan; right, for very. 
Yet some of us continue to use heedlessly the provincialisms 
of our communities, never suspecting that we are using 
words only partially understood elsewhere and that we are 
daily exposing ourselves to the criticism of persons of dis- 
criminating judgment. For this defect the remedy lies in ob- 
serving constantly the speech of the educated, and studying 
closely the language of the best writers. Rhetorics and 
dictionaries will help us to know our defects, but deter- 
mination and restraint are necessary in order to secure good 
results in practice. 

A word may be reputable and national and still not be 
in good use now. That it was current in Shakspere’s 
day, does not warrant its use in our day. This third 
kind of Good Use is present use. A living language -is_ 
never fixed; old words are constantly being discarded} 
new ones are constantly being added; sometimes, too, a 
word long rejected is mysteriously revived and receives 
again the stamp of current approval. A young writer 
should be slow to use a word which has gone out of use, 
which is going out, or one which has not been thoroughly 
established. Here many specific questions will arise. For 
instance, is the word gotten in present use or is it growing 
obsolete? Is“the word phone to be accepted? As long 
as he remains in doubt concerning such words, the young 
writer should refuse to use them. 

The pupil will find on pages 166-174 a list of the com- 
mon examples of the violations of good use. He is urged 
to note carefully each mistake, and to correct those which 
he has been in the habit of making. He will observe cer- 
tain expressions which are not incorrect, but which are of 
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doubtful usage. The question which the pupil should ask 
is: Are these words or phrases in current and general use 
among the best writers and speakers? In grouping these 
violations he will arrive at some such headings as these: 

“£ (1) Barbarisms — words used in a sense not English, 
e.g. obsolete words, new and unestablished words, new 
formations from good words; (2) Improprieties — words 
right in themselves, but confused in meanings with other 
words; as, effect for affect; except for accept; and (3) Sole- 
cisms onde used in ungrammatical constructions; as, 
between you and I for between you and me. 


Accept of. Of is unnecessary. (How distinguished from except?) 

Affect. A verb which means to influence or to move; as, “He was 
deeply affected by the scene.” Effect may be used asa verb. He effected 
the change without inconvenience. The word is, however, more fre- 
quently employed as a noun; “The effect was tremendous.” 

Aggravate. To increase, to intensify; not, as used colloquially, to 
trritate or exasperate. 

Ain’t. A solecism and a vulgarism. 

Allow. Means to permit. It is often vulgarly used for say or 
think. 

Among. Used when speaking of more than two. Not, ‘They a 
cussed it among each other,” but ‘‘among themselves.” 

And. Subjects connected by and generally require a plural verb; as, 
“John and Charles are here;” but if the two subjects coalesce into one 
idea, the verb BY, be singular; as, “There was racing and chasing on 
Cannobie Lee.” 

Anyplace. Provincial for anywhere. 

Anyways—anywheres. Vulgarisms for anyway, anywhere. 

Anxious. Carries with it the idea of trouble or distress. It is often 

| incorrectly used for eager. You are not anzxious for a pleasure, but eager 
for it. 

Approach. To make advances. Not, as incorrectly used, to petition 
or address. 

Aren’t. Contraction for are not. Used correctly only when the sub- 
ject follows; as, “Aren’t you?” Write “You're not,” “We're not.” 

As. The use of as for that is obsolete. Do not say, “I do not know 
as I can go;” say, “I do not know that I can go.” 
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At. ‘Where are you at?” is a vulgarism; say simply, “Where are 

you?” At is implied in where. 
~ Awful—awfully. Improprieties and vulgarisms for very. Should be 
used only where awe is implied. 

Back a letter. A vulgarism; say address. 

Back of—in back of. Provincial for behind. 

Bad—tadly. The expression, “I feel bad,” is correct; for bad is an 
adjective used to denote condition; it is not an adverb denoting manner 
of feeling. (See Look badly.) 

Badly. Often incorrectly used for very much, greatly. You do not 
want a thing badly; you want it very much. 

Balance. Do not say, “‘The balance of the time,” “The balance of 
the corn;” remainder or rest is correct. 

Behave. Colloquial when used to mean act well. 

Beside—besides. The first means by the side of; the second in ad- 
dition to. 

Between. Properly used with two; among with more than two; as, 
“Between the two brothers, there is no difference; among the four 
cousins, the quarreling is constant.” 

Blame. Instead of saying, “‘He blamed it on me,” say simply, “He 
blamed me.” 

Both. In such negative expressions as, ‘Both boys were not pro- 
moted,” we cannot determine the intended meaning. Say either, 
“Neither of the boys was promoted,” or ‘‘Only one of the boys was 
promoted,” or ‘Both boys failed to be promoted.” 

Both alike. Both cannot correctly be used with the adjective alike. 
We may say, “Both sons are like their father,” but we cannot say, 
“They are both alike’ (that is, like each other). We may say, 
“ Both were alike good”’ (that is, equally good), alike in this case being 
used adverbially—“‘Standard Dictionary.” 

Boughten. Vulgarly used for bought. 

- Bound. In the sentence, “I am bound to go,” this word is un- 
authorized by good use. Say resolved or determined. 

Brainy. An unwarranted expression often applied to a man with a 
vigorous, active mind. ~ 

Bursted. A barbarism. The principal parts of burst are burst, 
burst, burst. 

But. This word is properly an adversative and should not be used 
to express a mere change in the direction of thought. In the sentence, 
“But above all let us not abandon our cause,” no contrast is suggested, 
and hence the expression is faulty. The word is correctly used in “I 


‘ 
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argued the case strongly, but he remained unconvinced.” In the 
sentence, ‘There is no one there but he and I,” the he and J should be 
changed to him and me, because but is here a preposition and takes 
him and me as its objects. 

But that. Do not say, “I do not Boule but that he will come,” 
omit the but. Do not say, “I do not know but what he will 7 my 
horse;” change what to that and omit but. 

Cannot help but. For cannot but help or cannot help. 

Can’t hardly. For can hardly. The negative is implied in hardly. 

Claim. Do not use synonymously for assert or said. The word is 
used properly in-such sentences as this, The man claimed the privilege 
of voting. 

Clever. Quick-witted, skillful, talented; provincially used for 
pleasant, obliging, kind. \ 

Complected. A vulgarism for complexioned. 

Could of. Improperly used for could have. 

Couple. Two related or associated-things of a kind. Vulgarly used 
for any two things. 

Depot. A building used for storing goods; not, as incorrectly ea 
a railway station. 

Different to—different than. Incorrect. Use different from. 

Directly. In the sentence, “Directly I got there, we started on a 
fishing trip,”’ substitute for ‘‘ Directly”’ Immediately after or As soon as. 

Don’t. A contraction for do not. Therefore it is ungrammatical to 
say, ““He don’t,” “It don’t.” “TI don’t’ for “I do not” is correct. 

Doubt but. Often incorrectly used for doubt that. Not, ‘There 
is no doubt but she will come,” but ‘There is no doubt that she 
will come.” 

Each. Requires a singular verb and pronoun; as, ‘“‘ Hach of the 
houses has its own heating pote SS ; not, ‘Each of the houses have 
their own heating apparatus.” 

Effect. See affect. 

Either and neither, when used as subject, demand the singular verb. 

Elegant. An overworked word to express general approval. It is 
not proper to speak of an elegant time; it is proper to speak of an elegant 
piece of furniture. 

Emigrate—immigrate. The first implies migrating from a country; 
the second describes those who are moving into a country. The 
United States has many immigrants, but few emigrants. 

Enthuse. A formation not sanctioned by good use. 

Equally as great—equally as well. Omit the as. 
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Except. Often vulgarly used for accept. 

Expect. Must not be used for think, believe, or suppose. We expect 
a certain event to happen, or we expect our friend to dinner. * 

Farther—further. The first applies to distance; the second, to 
quantity or degree. We go farther on our walking journey; we investi- 
gate a subject further. 

Fetch. A good word. It means go and bring. It is used in England 
more frequently than in America. 

Fine. Like elegant, it is overworked. oncie the dictionary. 

Firstly. Has passed out of use; say first. 

First-rate. An adjective, not an adverb. 

Fiz. Young writers will do well to limit this word to its unques- 
tioned meaning of fasten. Do not use in sense of to mend. 

Fly, flee, flow. Consult the dictionary and master the principal 
parts. 

Folks. For a long time regarded as provincial, but seems to be 
making its way. ' 
For. Redundant in the expression, ‘‘More than you think for.’ 
From hence—from thence—from whence. The from is redundant. 

Gent. A vulgar abbreviation. 

-Genilemen. Often used where man would be better. 

Get to go—get to study. Not an idiom but a provincialism. Instead 
of saying, “I did not get to go,” say, “I could not go” or “I didn’t 
get a chance to go.” 

Good deal—great deal. Are in good idiomatic use. 

Got. When used with have to emphasize the process of the getting 
is correct. ‘I have finally got my Latin lesson.’””’ When used merely 
for possession it is superfluous. Say simply, “That house has a slate 
roof.” 

Gotten. Gotten is an old participial form used but rarely in the 
best writing of to-day. It is better to use got instead. 

Graft—grafters. Suggest dishonest methods of obtaining money. 
They have not yet made their way into good use; they will likely 
be admitted in time. 

Hadn’t ought. One of the worst of vulgarisms. 

Had better —had rather. Idioms sanctioned by centuries of good use. 

Had have. In the phrase, “‘Had I have gone,” have is superfluous. 

Healthful—healthy. The first means wholesome or salubrious; the 
second means sound or well. 

Help but. Correct but awkward. Instead of saying, ““We could 
not help but scold him,” say ‘‘We could not help scolding him.” 
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Home. Used as an adverb, may be used with verbs of motion; as, 
“He ran home,” but we must say, ‘He is at home,”’ not “He is home.” 

How. Do not use synonymously with “What did you say?” in 
asking some one to repeat a sentence. 

Hung. Objectionable in the phrase, ‘“He was hung” (put to death 
on the gallows). We should say, “‘He was hanged.” 

If. The be&St usage objects to if for whether in such a sentence as, 

“T do not know if he is here.” 

Tllusion—allusion. Consult the dictionary. 

Illy. Not in good usage. “He was treated ill” is correct. 

In—into. Use in with verbs of rest; as, ‘“‘He is now in the house.” 

Use into with verbs of motion; as, “He has just gone into the: 
house.” 

Indention. A printer’s term. Indentation has a broader use. 

In our midst. Seems now to be as well established as the older 
phrase, In the midst of them. 

’ Kind of—sort of. Provincial when used loosely to modify adjec- 
tives. Do not say, “I am kind of lonesome.’”’ We should also 
be careful to say, “This kind of apples” or ‘‘ These kinds of apples.” 
We must not say, “This kind of a house,” but “This kind of house.” 

Kinsman. Implies blood relationship; relatives and relations imply, 
in addition, the associates which marriage or other bonds make. Our 
brother is a kinsman, our brother-in-law is a relative. See Relatives. 

Last—latest. Not synonymous. An artist’s latest picture may not 
be his last. 

Later on. The on is redundant, although not uncommon. 

Leave. In the sentence, “Leave me sweep the kitchen,” leave is 
incorrectly used for let. 

Less—fewer. Less is applied to quantity; fewer, to numbers. We 
may ask our grocer for less sugar and for fewer potatoes. 

Liable. Implies legal responsibility; as, “We are liable for ane 
damages;” ‘We are likely to get a vacation tomorrow.” 

Like—as. Like is a preposition and must not be used in a con- 
junctive sense. Garrick was correct in his grammar, at least, when 
he wrote of Goldsmith, 


“Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked lke poor poll.” 


In the sentence, “Play like you were a conductor,” like shonld be 
‘ changed to as if. In the sentence, “He acts like you do,” like should 
be changed to as. = i 
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Limited. Means restricted. It is not to be loosely used for small or 
scant. We may say, “His time was limited to eight minutes,” but we 
should not say, ‘‘The audience was limited.” 

Locate. Not to be used as a synonym for settle. 

Look badly. The correct form is, ‘He looks bad.’ Bad is here an 
adjective used to denote condition —not the manner of looking. 

Lot—lots. Both words are vulgarly used in the sentence, “He has 
a lot of money and lots of friends.” 

Mad. Means insane, not angry or vexed. 

May—can. May expresses wish, permission; can implies physical 
or mental ability. 

_ Most. Should not be confused with almost. Do not say, ‘Most all 
my friends were there.” Nor should it be used in the expression “most 
generally.” 

Neglect—negligence. The first names the specific act; the second, 
the habit. 

Neither. In the sentence, ‘‘Neither of the men was present,’’ good 
usage demands the singular verb. It is also important to-note that 
neither should be combined with nor, not or. Say, ‘‘He drinks neither 
coffee nor tea.” i 

Nice. Means exact, delicate, discriminating. Its use in such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘nice day,” “nice girl,” ‘nice dinner,” is colloquial. 

Nicker. Provincial for neigh. 

None. Usage is pretty evenly divided between “None of the books 
was sent” and “None of the books were sent.” The first is strictly 
grammatical; the second is idiomatic. 

Nor, or. To be discriminated when used after no or not. ‘‘He has 
mo money or credit; here “credit” is only an equivalent of money 
and serves merely to amplify expression. ‘‘He has no money nor 
credit’ presents ‘‘credit”’ as an ipppriant alternative, an additional 
resource.—‘‘Standard Dictionary.” 

No use. Instead of saying, “It was no use,” say, “It was of no use.” 

O—oh. Distinguished by many rhetoricians. O is used as the 
sign of the vocative and oh as an interjection. More recent usage, 
however, allows the O as an interjection, especially in poetry. 

Observation—observance. The former implies watchfulness, or a 
comment on something watched; the latter implies a ceremonial act or 
the adherence to rule; as, ‘‘We were interested in the observation of 
the planet, “At Rome we saw the observance of Easter,” “He was 
strict in the observance of the rule.” 

Off. Do not say, “I want off”; say, “T want to get o 
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Official—officious. The first describes the act of an officer; the 
second is applied to a person who forces his services upon one. 

Off of. Do not say, “He jumps off of the box”; of is redundant. 

One. Some authorities insist that the proper antecedent of one 
is one; but to say, ‘‘If one wishes to go, let one raise one’s hand,” sounds 
pedantic. Perhaps the best device is always to substitute a noun; 
as, “If any pupil wishes to go, let him raise his hand.” 

Only. For distinction between only and alone see dictionary. 

Onto. Not fully established. We can generally use wpon or perhaps 
on to. : 
Or. When or connects two singular nouns used as subject, employ 
a singular verb; it is perhaps better to avoid the use of or when the 
subjects connected are of different numbers. “Hither May or the 
girls have gone” is awkward. 

Out. Say, “He ran out of the barn”; not, “He ran out the barn.” 

Outdoors. _Colloquial when used as a noun; as, “It is as big as all _ 
outdoors.” It may be used synonymously with out of doors; as, ““He 
ran outdoors.” 

Outloud. A crude expression. The correct form is aloud. 

Overly. Colloquial. 

Pants. Is a vulgarism when used for trousers. 

Party. When used to refer to a person is an impropriety unless used 
as a legal term. Consult the dictionary. 

Per cent. Do not use as a noun; say instead, ‘A large percentage 
failed to pass.” 

Persecute—prosecute. Persecute is a strong word for harass. Prose- 
cute is a legal term. 

Phone. Not used in the best writing. 

Photo. An unauthorized abbreviation. 

Plenty. Incorrect in the sentence, ‘Peaches are plenty this year’’; 
substitute plentiful. Plenty is a noun; plentiful, an adjective. 

Posted. Colloquial for well informed. 

Prescribe—proscribe. See the dictionary. 

Preventative. A vulgarism; preventive is the correct form. 

Previous to. An unauthorized expression. Use before. 

Proved. Much better than proven. 

Providing—providing that. Should not be confused with provided, 
and provided that. “Provided you are willing, we shall go,” is correct. 

Quite. It is a safe rule for the young student to use quite only when 
entirely may be substituted. 

Raise—rear. Horses and corn are raised; children are reared. 
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Rarely ever. The ever is superfluous. 

Real. An adjective cannot modify another adjective; hence we 
cannot say, “It is real good.” 

Recommend. Do not use as a noun; use recommendation instead. 

Recipe—receipt. The old distinction is good. The first is a culinary 
term; the second, a commercial term. 

Referee. Like umpire this word is not properly used as a verb, 

Remember of. In the sentence, “Ido not remember of doing it,” 
the of is redundant. 

Relative—relation. Relatives is preferable to relations. See Kins- 
man. 

Repeat. In the sentence, ‘Please repeat the question again,” the 
again is redundant unless the question is to be given the third time. 

Retire. A pretentious and affected substitute for go to bed. 

Respectfully—respectively. .The first means full of respect. “He 
listened respectfully to his talk: The second is used in a distributive 
sense. “John and James were given a knife, a pen, respectively.” 

Reverend—reverent. The first means entitled to veneration; the 
second means paying veneration. The similarity in form should not 
confuse the student. ‘The reverend old gentleman was treated with 
great respect,” “His attitude was prayerful and reverent.” 

Rig. As a noun, meaning horse and carriage, is colloquial and pro- 
vincial. Rig, used as a verb, to dress up in a fanciful manner, is col- 
loquial. 5 ‘ 

Says. Often employed by illiterate people where the past form 
said should be used. 

Seldom or ever. Seldom is sufficient. 

Sewage—sewerage. Sewage (the waste) is carried away in the sewer- 
age (the system of sewers.) 

Sit—set: See page 444. 

Some—somewhat. It is wrong to say, “She is some better”; sub- 
stitute somewhat. 

Somewheres. A barbarism. 

Statue. Meaning a form in marble or stone, or some such material. 
The word must not be confused with statute, which means a law. 

Stop. Should not be confused with stay. Stop means a momentary 
break in action; stay implies duration of time. The following sentence 
makes the correct distinction, ‘‘On my way home, I shall stop at New 
York, where I shall stay ten days or more.” To stop at a hotel is a 
colloquialism that seems destined to become good English. 

Subsequent to. After is in better taste. 
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Those kind—those sort. A solecism. Substitute that. 

Through. The sentence, “I am through my dinner,” is inelegant. 
Say rather, “I have finished my dinner.” 

To. Omit in the sentence, ‘Where has he gone to?” 

Toward—towards. Use either form. 

Transpire. Not used by careful writers in the sense of to happen. 
It properly means to breathe through; hence, to become known. 

Try and. Although try and sometimes occurs in good writing, try to 
is preferable. Say, ‘Try to come.” 

Two first—two last. Good use sanctions first two and last two. 

Unique. Properly means singular; one only existing; as, “A wnique 
manuscript.” Do not say a thing is very unique. 

Verbal (coming from verbum, meaning word). Often incorrectly 
used for oral. Verbal applies to both spoken and written words; oral 
to spoken words only. 

Very. Not properly used as a modifier of the past participle. Do 
not say, ‘‘I was very pleased; say, “I was very much pleased.” Very 
may modify an adjective but young writers have a tendency to use it 
too frequently. Use it rarely. 

Want. Avoid the expression, “I want that you should go with me.” 
Say, ‘‘I want you to go with me. 

Want in. Do not use the provincial expression, ‘‘The cat wants in.’ 
“The cat wants to come in.” 

Way. Do not say, “I see the kite way up in the sky.” The correct 
form is away up in the sky. 

Ways. We should say, “It is a long way from here’’; not, “It is 
a long ways from here.” 

Without. Do not confuse with unless. “T shall not go without he 
comes,” was formerly considered correct, but good usage now insists 
upon unless. Without is a preposition; unless, a conjunction. 

Witness. Formal for see. We can witness an accident, a football- 
game, a theft, etc., but we see a river, a house, a star, or a fire. 

Would of. . Frequently used by the careless and illiterate for would 
have. 
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EXERCISE 


Supply from the following list of words the proper word 
for each blank in the sentences below. When you have 
decided on the proper word try to find a synonym. 


accept, except healthful, healthy 
affect, effect illusion, allusion 
anxious, eager may, can 

balance, remainder observation, observance 
calculate, think, suppose raise, rear 

couple, pair recipe, receipt 

expect, suspect reverend, reverent 
farther, further transpire, happen 

fix, mend verbal, oral 


1. Every student must conform to the regulations; I shall 
— no one. 
2. Would you the apology if you were I? 
3. The damp climate is likely to your health. 
4. The climate of Arizona, it is said, will —— a cure. 
5. We are growing about the friends who are still out 
on the lake. 
6. The children were to hear the story. 
7. I shall not pay the of the account to-day. 
8. The of the Helvetians were put to flight by Cesar. 
9. I you are wrong in this matter. 
10. The expert bookkeeper can —— rapidly. 
11. Let us the earth to be the center of some great system. 
12. The people great things from our legislature. 
13. A few people that bribery and corruption have en- 
tered into the management of our city affairs. 


14. He gave me a —— of his finest chickens for our Christmas 
dinner. 

15. A happy joyous —— they were, starting out in search of 
happiness. 

16. We could proceed no —— because of the barriers of ice. ~ 


17. The situation has this —— advantage. 
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18. I shall use these scraps to —— the dress. 

19. It will be well for us to —— this principle in our minds. 

20. His mind is not in a normal condition. 

21. The game of tennis provides for plenty of good exercise, 

22. Magua made an to wrongs suffered by their tribe. 

23. Travelers on the desert are often confronted by peculiar ——, 

24. ——I be of assistance to you? 

25. ——I be excused from the next recitation ? 

26. We learn from experience and 

27. They are characterized by a strict 
monies practiced by the apostles. 

28. The farmer has —— a large crop of wheat and corn. 
29. The lad was in strict seclusion. 
30. Your —— for pudding is excellent. 

31. In business it is always well to take a 

32. The ——old gentleman with the white: hair is in striking 
contrast to the curly-headed boy beside him. 

33. Let your attitude in church be —— and attentive. 

34. These exciting incidents —— many years ago. 

35. The secret of the meeting has just 

36. The engraving will give you a better picture than you could 
get from a description. 

37. The written work was followed by an exercise in—— 
composition. 


of all the cere- 


The young writer will regard the list on pages 166-174 as 
suggested warnings and not as final decisions. He will re- 
member that the only court of appeal is Good Use, — reputa- 
ble, national, and present, — and that decisions even here 
may be misinterpreted. The student’s practical recourse is 
untiring watchfulness of those writers and speakers whose 
culture commands respect. 

One further warning is necessary. Let no student think 
that if he avoids all such errors as we have indicated, his _ 
diction is necessarily good. The essentials of effective 
writing or speaking are clearness, vigor, and correctness, 
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—not one of these singly, but all of- them in combination. 
Our work should not be distinguished’so much by freedom 
from’ faults as by abundance of virtues. 


WORDS JUDGED BY EFFECTIVENESS 


We have learned that many words seeking admission 
into the language, or struggling to remain in the language, 
must make their final appeal to the court of Good Use. 
If certain words are used by a majority of the best writers 
and speakers, they may be used by us. Though this is 
our accorded privilege, there frequently arises the ques- 
tion: Is this the best word to use? 

Most of us like to be lazy. We like to lie abed late in 
the morning, or to sit in a Morris chair rather than to run 
on an errand to the grocery store. In describing a build- 
ing in which a certain family lives, we prefer to say, ‘They 
live in a house.” If we continuously lie abed or sit in Morris 
chairs, we soon grow weak and finally lose control of our- 
selves; likewise, if we content ourselves in our speech with 
general terms such as house for every place of habitation, 
our language soon becomes enfeebled and is no longer effec- 
tive for our needs. 

Suppose we examine in detail this generic term house. 
One of the definitions in the dictionary is: — A place of 
abode or shelter. That is a good definition, even though 
it does not tell much. When we say, however, 


John Everton lives in a house at the foot of Sharron Hill. 


our sentence gives us no clear idea of the house John lives 
in. By substituting for the general word house any one of 
the specific words, shack, dug-out, hovel, lodge, parsonage, 
manse, cottage, mansion, castle, or palace, we should convey 
to our reader, or to our listener, a much more definite notion 
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of John’s surroundings, and even of John himself. The 
use of the word shack, hut, hovel, or dug-out, for instance, 
would suggest that John’s house is a wretched sort of 
shelter, and that John himself is a poor, ill-dressed fellow, 
unattractive and plebeian. On the other hand, the word 
mansion, castle, or palace, would suggest that John’s house is 
a magnificent structure, and that John himself is an aristo- 
cratic gentleman of wealth and position. Again, the use 
of the word ledge, cottage, manse, or parsonage, would pre- 
sent John as a servant, a man of humble occupation, or a 
clergyman, living in an unpretentious home. Again, the 
word hotel, casino, or tavern, though it would suggest but 
little about John Everton himself, would denote very defi- 
nitely John’s surroundings. 

From this study of the word howse we may see that vivid- 
ness and precision are secured by the use of the specific rather 
than the general word. General words have their uses — 
very important uses, too; but in our oral or in written work 
— whether descriptive or narrative — we wish to paint a 
picture and must see that the narrowly specific word, be 
it noun, verb, adverb, or adjective, is our most effective word: 
By reading and examining the following description from 
Maxim Gorky’s short story, Tchelkache, we may see more 
plainly the value of the specific word. 


When the ’longshoremen, leaving their work, were dispersed 
in noisy groups over the wharf, buying food from open-air mer- 
chants, and settling themselves on the pavement, in shady corners, 
to eat, Grichka Tchelkache, an old jail-bird, appeared among them. 
He was game often hunted by the police, and the entire quay knew 
him for a hard drinker and a clever, daring thief. He was bare- 
headed and bare-footed, and wore a worn pair of velvet trousers 
and a percale blouse torn at the neck, showing his sharp and angu- 
lar bones, covered with brown skin. His tousled black hair, streaked 
with gray, and his sharp visage, resembling a bird of prey’s all rum- 
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pled, indicated that he had just awakened. From his mustache 
hung a straw, another clung to his unshaved cheek, while behind 
his ear was a fresh linden leaf. Tall, bony, a little bent, he walked 
slowly over the stones, and turning his hooked nose from side to 
side, cast piercing glances about him, appearing to be seeking 
some one among the ’longshoremen. His long, thick, brown 
mustache trembled like a cat’s, and his hands, behind his back, 
rubbed each other, pressing closely together their twisted and 
knotty fingers. Even here among hundreds of his own kind, he 
attracted attention by his resemblance to a sparrow-hawk of the 
steppes, by his rapacious leannesss, his easy stride, outwardly calm 
but alert and watchful as the flight of the bird he recalled. 


Now the general thought presented in this extract is 
that of a man’s personal appearance, but the words are so 
well chosen that the reader forms a vivid picture of the old 
jail-bird. His “‘tousled black hair,” his “brown trembling 
mustache,” with the single straw hanging to it, his tall, long, 
slightly bent form, his piercing eyes and hooked nose — all 
these details, conveyed by a happy selection of adjectives, 
form a definite picture in the mind of the reader and could 
easily be transferred by a painter to the canvas. We 
should have to supply unessential details, but we should not 
find this task difficult; for all important suggestions are 
given us—even in matters of dress, such as. the worn, 
velvet trousers and the torn, open shirt. All these details, 
or counterparts of these, we have seen, and our imagination 
can arrange them in right combination. The result is, 
that out of the old and the commonplace, something en- 
tirely original and concrete is produced. 

Let us now see what the following narrative selection from 
Jack London’s Call of the Wild will reveal. The reader will 
remember that the passage describes a scene which occurs 
after “Black” Burton has picked a quarrel with a tender- 
foot, and Thornton has good-naturedly interfered. Burton 
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resists the interference, suddenly strikes Thornton’ a blow 
that sends him spinning toward the rail of the bar, and in 
that hurried movement drouses the fierce wrath of the dog, 
Buck. 


Those who were looking on, heard what was neither bark 
nor yelp, but a something which is best described as a roar, and 
they saw Buck’s body rise up in the air as he left the floor for 
Burton’s throat. The man saved his life by instinctively throw- 
ing out his arm, but was hurled backward to the floor with Buck 
on top of him. Buck loosed his teeth from the flesh of the arm 
and drove in again for the throat. This time the man succeeded 
only in partly blocking, and his throat was torn open. Then the 
crowd was upon Buck, and he was driven off; but while a surgeon 
checked the bleeding, Buck prowled up and down growling furiously, 
attempting to rush in and being forced back by an army of hostile 
clubs. 


When we examined the descriptive selection from Gorky, 
we noted that the vivid picture was chiefly produced by 
a happy selection of adjectives; here, in London’s lively 
narrative sketch, we see that the energy and the vividness 
of the scene are largely due to the choice of effective verbs 
and nouns. The spectators saw Buck’s body “rise in the 
air’ toward Burton’s throat. Burton “threw out his arm” 
but Buck “hurled” him “backward.”’ Then Buck “loosed 
his teeth” from the arm, and immediately “drove in again” 
for the throat. This action Burton only partially “blocked,” 
and his “throat was torn open.” Buck was then “driven 
off” by the crowd, and a surgeon ‘“‘checked the bleeding,’ 
but Buck continued to “prowl” up and down, “growling 
furiously.” 

The verbs and nouns express the successive actions that 
make up the incident. The words are so strong and so. 
simple that they make us live the scene for ourselves. We 
have not seen the identical actions, but we have seen similar 
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concrete acts into a connected whole. Furthermore, these 
words appeal to us in varied ways. 

Most of these which we have quoted appeal to the eye, 
— to our sense of form, as in “Buck,” “throat,” “arm,” 
“teeth”; to our sense of color, as in “bleeding.” But 
the words “bark,” ‘‘yelp,” “roar,” and “growl” appeal 
to the ear; and such a phrase as “loosed his teeth from 
the flesh of the arm,’ not only -recalls visual experiences, 
but also revives muscular sensation (the sense of feeling). 

In order to express vividly the different appeals which 
the five senses make,—the sensations of sight, hearing, 
touch, taste, and odor, we should cultivate a sense for 
the vivid and specific word. When, in our narrative and 
descriptive writing or speaking, we are trying to suggest 
to our friends the images, sensations, and actions which 
we have in mind, we should try to select specific words 
that suggest definite, concrete impressions. 


EXERCISES 


I. Examine the selection on pages 178, 179; point out the 
specific nouns, adjectives, and verbal words which make the 
picture effective. 

Which expressions in the preety Relechon make special 
appeal. to the eye? Which to the ear? 


II. Write a paragraph entitled “ A Sunrise Breakfast in 
the Woods.” Let your paragraph, by using specific words 
- appealing to the senses of sight, hearing, taste, and smell, 
bring out the novel pleasures of an early morning in a camp 
beautifully located. 


III. For each of the general words given in the following 
list, write as many specific words as you can: 
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color smell (scent, etc.) 

grain ‘ gound (shriek, etc.) 

plants vision (landscape, mirage, spirit, 
weapon etc.) 

outlaw genius — 

relative j person 

conveyance dessert 

ornament laborer 

art 


IV. Make lists of specific words which you might use in 
writing: : 

1. An account of a disastrous fire. 

2. A Hallowe’en ghost story. 

3. A description of a striking face. 

4, A description of the figure and movements of an Indian, a 
burglar, or a soldier. 


V. Select three passages from poetry or prose which con- 
tain specific words. Show the advantage of the specific 
words. 


Certain words that are unobjectionable in themselves 
have so often been grouped with certain other words that 
the phrases in which they occur have grown threadbare 
through repeated and tiresome use. Some of these words 
- and expressions may once have been effective, but they have 
been so long tossed about by people who carelessly speak 
and write-that the combinations have lost all their original 
effectiveness. Such people stupidly imagine that “going 
to bed” is a vulgar phrase, but that ‘seeking their downy 
couch”’ is an expression characterized by elegance and refine- 
ment. Accordingly, they betray their lack of taste by dis- ° 
carding the simple and strong phrase in order to accept the 
cheap and tawdry ornament. | 

Examples of trite and hackneyed words are printed here 
as a warning. , 
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nestled among the hills ruby lips 
point with pride pearly teeth 

- fine as silk melting brown eyes 
pale as death launched into eternity (hanged) 
disciple of Izaak Walton Providence permitting 
broad acres blanket of snow 
sunk into his last sleep Mother Nature 
a modern Goliath Father Time 
paternal ancestors point the finger of scorn 
clad in conventional black melancholy day~ 
potent factor rosy dawn 
raven locks crimson glow 
alabaster brow the sun in all his glory 
white as ivory the moon in her pale beauty 
ivory brow — marble brow silvery moon 
carpet of green grass velvety lawn 
clear as crystal too full for utterance 


Most of these phrases lack simple directness; instead 
of naming the idea at once, they indulge in circumlocu- 
tion. Some of them, — ‘‘raven locks” and ‘ivory brow,” 
for instance, — were effective once, but by repeated and in- 
discriminate use they have lost their vitality. All these 
expressions show an indulgence in style for the sake of 
the style, whereas language should concern itself with the 
expression of the thought for the sake of the thought. 
The style of the good writer, like that of the well-dressed 
man, does not attract attention to itself. The chief ob- 
jection, then, to the use of the hackneyed expression is 
that it fails to convey anything of the real feelings of the 
writer. It is a borrowing of some past effect. 


EXERCISE 


Write a list of twenty or more hackneyed phrases, which you 
hear in daily conversation. 
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HOW TO SECURE A LARGE VOCABULARY 


The real possession of a writer or a speaker is his stock 
of ideas and of words. We cannot accurately communicate 
ideas without words, and the charm and precision of com- 
‘munication depend largely on the richness of what our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors called the word-hord. If this word- 
hord is scant and insufficient we shall find ourselves sorely 
hampered and our oral and written expression will be crude 
and unsatisfactory. With an extensive vocabulary at our 
command, we can express our ideas with accuracy and with 
beauty. With the acquirement of every new word there 
comes either a new thought or a new phase of an old 
thought. It is not strange, then, that there is such great 
advantage in the acquiring of new words. It is the duty 
of every one to be constantly calling new words to his 
service and to develop the habit of free and discriminating 
use. 

Books and magazines will furnish rich opportunity for ~ 
adding to one’s vocabulary. Here words are in action; we 
may observe the qualities that recommend various words 
for various uses. If we are puzzled, our recourse is the dic- 
tionary — unless we are privileged to have at our side 
a person who can explain the meaning. This active play ~ 
of words we see, too, in the conversation that goes on 
about us. Young people can learn much by listening to 
the familar talk of parent, teacher, or minister. Set for 
yourself the definite task of listing all the new words that 
come to your notice within a given week. The exercise 
will arouse a new interest in words. 

By observing this direction, in addition to the first, the 
pupil will not only learn to discriminate between the finer 
shades of meaning ‘in the use of words, but he will learn to 
use a vocabulary of richer content. 
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Pupils who are studying a foreign language, will find no 
better training than the attempt to secure the highest de- 
gree of accuracy and charm in translation. The idiom of 
one language frequently clashes with the idiom of another. 


_ Nothing is of greater service than to try with patience and 


ingenuity to get the right expression. The earnest pupil will 
not give up until he has secured the exact, the inevitable, 
word. 

Sometimes, as we have hinted, we gain possession of an 


-idea before we are able to name it. Perhaps most of us, 
_ when we were children, have noticed that water left in a 


saucer in the sun soon dries up. By questioning our 
parents or older brothers we have learned that the name 
for this process is evaporation. Similarly, we have learned 
the names of other physical processes, such as gravitation, 
combustion, corrosion, and electrolysis. By being curiously 
observant of such phenomena as these, we can, by ques- 
tioning, increase our stock of ideas and words. 

Hitherto we have laid stress upon the mere acquirement 
of a vocabulary. In order that our stock of words may be 
helpful, it must be kept in active service. Money piled up © 
in vaults is useless; only money that circulates increases in 
value. No one has expressed more happily than Professor 
Palmer in his Self Cultivation of English, the value and 
interest of the active use of new words. Read carefully 
what he says: 


Why, then, do we hesitate to swell our words to meet our 
needs? It is a nonsense question. There is no reason. We 
are simply lazy; too lazy to make ourselves comfortable. We 
let our vocabularies be limited and get along rawly without the 
refinements of human intercourse, without refinements in our 
own thoughts; for thoughts are almost as dependent on words 
as words on thoughts. For example, all exasperations we lump 
together as ‘aggravating,’ not considering whether they may not 
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rather be displeasing, annoying, offensive, disgusting, irritating, 
or even maddening; and without observing, too, that in our reck- 
less usage we have burned up a word which might be convenient 
when we should like to mark some shading of the word increase. 
Like the bad cook, we seize the frying pan whenever we need to fry, 
boil, or stew, and then we wonder why-all our dishes taste alike, 
while in the next house the food is appetizing. It is all unneces- 
sary. Enlarge the vocabulary. Let any one who wants to see him- 
self grow, resolve to adopt two new words each week. It will not 
be long before the endless and enchanting variety of the world will 
begin to reflect in his speech and in his mind as well. I know | 
that when we use a word for the first time, we are startled, as if 
a fire-cracker went off in our neighborhood. We look sete 
hastily to see if any one has noticed. But finding that no one has, 
we may be emboldened. A word-used three times slips off the 
tongue with entire naturalness. Then it is ours forever, and with 
it some phase of life which had been lacking hitherto. For each 
word presents its own point of view, discloses a special aspect of 
things, reports some little importance not otherwise conveyed, 
and so contributes its small emancipation to our tied-up minds and 
tongues. 


EXERCISES 


I. From your neat assignment in your literature work, 
select five of the most unfamilvar words, and use them in a. 
composition. 


II. Find five synonyms for the foregoing five baer and 
use them in sentences. 


IIL. Find. five antonyms for the same five words, and use 
them in a letter to an umaginary friend in London. 


IV.. Listen carefully during the next week for new words 
used in conversation or public addresses and make a list of 
these words. Define each. 


V. Determine to acquire during the neat Se jive new 
words used in the current magazines or newspapers. In a 
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letter to your teacher, describe in detail how each of these was 
acquired. 


VI. In every composition that you write hereafter, use at 
least one new word. Underscore each one so that your teacher 
may know what words you are acquiring. 


VII. In going to and from school be on the constant watch 
for new phenomena. Describe one of these and give it its 
proper name. 


VIII. In some poem or poems you chance to read during 
the week, make a list of words which sound perfectly proper, 
but which you would not admit into your own prose. 


IX. From the following list of words select five that are 
unfamilar. Consult the dictionary in regard to each of these, 
and then use them in sentences. 


robust manipulate facile equivocal captious 
fain apprehend expedient trepidation heinous 
savory diminutive exigency accelerate requisite 
vapid premise cadaverous inordinate carping 
transient insuperable anomalous’ exorbitant ductile 
limpid current alleviation grotesque vagrant 
trite amplify inert chaos valid 
cursory lucid grim gnome crafty 


X. Can you recall when, in your early childhood, you learned 
certain words? If you can, write about it. 


XI. Make a list of five or more specific words that may be 
comprehended by the general terms boat, school, metal, 
merchant, and workman. 

“Our words,” says Professor Palmer, “should fit our 
thoughts like a glove, and be neither too wide nor too 
tight. If too wide, they will include much vacuity besides 
the intended matter. If too tight, they will check the 
strong grasp.” 
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Using too few words sometimes makes the meaning of a 
sentence doubtful. The sentence, ; 


I saw the secretary and treasurer of the club. 


strictly means that the office of secretary and treasurer 
was combined. If the speaker means. that he saw two 
persons, he should say, 


I saw the secretary and the treasurer. 


Many terms are employed to designate the fault of using 
too many words. (1) Tautology names the common fault 
of unnecessarily repeating an idea in different words; as, a 
new beginner, the first inventor, generally disliked by most 
people. (2) Pleonasm consists-in_the repetition of an idea 
implied in some other word or element in the sentence; as, 
black pitch, green verdure, and the free intrusions of and’s, 
very’s, and so’s. (8) Circumlocution is a roundabout way 
of expressing a simple idea; as, The ebony opposite of day, 
for night. (4) Redundancy, superfluity, verbosity, diffuse- 
ness, and prolixity all express a superabundance of words 
or of unimportant ideas. The young writer will avoid 
these faults by obeying the simple injunction: 

Be as concise as clearness will permit. 


EXERCISES , 


I. Condense the following sentences : 


1. A dark, gloomy, black cloud was gathering in the west. 

2. Columbus was the first discoverer of America. 

3. His mental powers have been atrophied, dulled, and para- 
lyzed by dissipation. 

4. This truth is universally believed by all the people on the 
face of the earth. 

5. The optic nerve.of the eye has been destroyed. 

6. A soft, white, fleecy, powdery snow has been falling all 
night. 


/ 
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7. The acoustic arrangements were so arranged as to enable 
every one to hear well. 

8. The sisters differ from each other in many respects. 

9. Her hobby is to collect together as many post-cards as 
possible. 

10. A vast multitude of people assembled in great numbers to 
hear the evangelist. 

11. The exigency of the occasion demands that we make haste 
and hurry home. 

12. Indisputable evidence which no one could contradict was 
introduced at the trial. 

13. Her rosy cheeks were redder than the crimson dawn. 

14. All the people unanimously voted with one accord for the 
candidates who favored high license. 

15. He entered as the golden sun was flooding the landscape with 
a bright, gleaming, effulgent light. 

16. As we continued our journey, the sable goddess who opens the 
vesper gates stole upon us, and compelled us to stay our footsteps 
until the rosy fingered Aurora should unclasp the gates of dawn. 

17. Sweet, melodious, tuneful, harmonious music fell upon 
our ears with a soothing, euphonious sound which calmed our 
troubled spirits and made us more peaceful. 

18. The green verdure against the pitchy black of ebony dark- 
ness was scarcely discernible. 

19. The happy couple are about to embark upon the sea of 
matrimony. 

20. When Irving returned back to the native land of his birth 
he found that many changes, vicissitudes, and misfortunes had 
occurred in it. 

21. He first made an objectionable statement, and then, to add 
to its offensiveness, he repeated it again. 

22. The children will please rise to their feet. 


II. Correct the following sentences by removing the barbar- 
isms, vulgarisms, and solecisms: 


1. The acoustics have been carefully provided for. 
2. The situation is serious anyways you put it. 
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You aren’t surprised, are you? 
I do not know as I ever heard that song before. 
Where were you at when the earthquake occurred? 
Isn’t this an awfully nice day? 
A letter should be backed plainly. y 
. Although both dolls were exactly alike, the children quarreled 
over them. 
9. Webster was a brainy man asi well as a man of iron will. 

10. The hot-water bottle bursted, and the scalding water 
burned my arm awfully. 

11. I am not sure but that you are correct. 

12. Do not doubt but that all will be well in the end. 

13. I cannot help but believe that you were at home when I 
called. 

14. The light-complected man in the gray suit is my brother. 

15. He could easily of gone. vi 

16. This book is very much different than the last one which 
you loaned me. 

17. We have had an lelegant day visiting among old friends. 

18. The laws restricting the emigration into the United 
States are too severe. vG 

19. The speech was spirited, but it failed to enthuse the audience. 

20. Our new minister preaches first-rate. 

21. The prisoner flew from justice. 

22, The river flows due south to Gosport; from thence it flows 
east to the boundary line of the state and again turns south. 

23. A restaurant for ladies and gents has opened. 

24. I didn’t get to say what I had planned to say. 

25, Margaret has got the book which you wish to borrow. 

26. Had you only have told me in time, I could have been of 
service to you. 

27. Please leave me clean the boards for you. 

28. This list contains less words than the preceding one. 
_ 29. He acted like he was angry. He behaves just like you do. 

30. After disposing of your interests here, where do you expect 
to settle? 

31. The child fell off of the gangplank into the water. 


co ND Oe & 


32. 
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Latest styles in pants to be found at the Gentlemen’s Cloth- 


ing Store on West Sycamore Street. 


33. 


That party to whom you referred me has given his promise 


to support the measure. 


39. 


Fair? 


40. 
41. 


. Aspirin is the best preventative. 

. He is well posted on current events. 

. We shall be there providing that it: does not rain. 

. We rarely ever see each other. 

. Iam real glad to be home again. 

‘Do you remember of seeing that picture at the World’s 


The patient is some better to-day. 
The party expects to stop for a week or so in Paris, then they 


will go on to Florence. 


42. 
43. 
44, 


The senator’s position is most unique. 
I shall not forgive you without you make an apology. 
He is rather dull and stupid, but I like him because he is 


so kind and! {clever} 


CHAPTER VI> 
LETTER WRITING 


Tue object of all letter writing is to convey a message. 
The kind of message to be conveyed determines the kind of 
letters which we are to write. A letter dictated by any 
social interest or social relationship is called a social letter. 
A letter written for the sake of-some advantage (usually 
commercial) to be derived either by the writer or by the 
recipient, is a business letter. 

Before we consider the nature of the different kinds of 
letters, let us study letter writing from the point of view of 
good form. 

The slightest details in letter writing often reveal the 
writers. Lack of refinement is shown not only in slovenly 
scribbling, poor spelling, faulty punctuation, and bad 
sentence structure, but also in the use of cheap, showy letter 
paper. Unruled linen paper of good quality, either in cream 
or in white, is always in good taste. 

Before placing a social letter in the envelope, fold the 
sheet in such a way that it will fit exactly into the envelope. 
If the paper requires only one folding, fold the sheet in such 
a way that the bottom edge will lack one eighth of an inch 
of reaching the top edge. Paper used in business corre- 
spondence is usually 8x103, and requires three foldings. 
After the first folding crease the sheet into thirds in 
such a way as to make its shape conform to that of the 
envelope. 
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THE PARTS OF A LETTER 


The parts of a letter are: (1) the heading, (2) the saluta- 
tion (3) the body, (4) the subscription, (5) the superscription, 
and (6) the address of the person to whom the letter is 
written. 


THe HEADING 


1. The heading is composed of the address of the writer 
and of the date. It may occupy either two or three lines. 

2. When it is used at the beginning of a letter, the head- 
ing is placed at the right of the page, about an inch from 
the top. When used at the close of the letter, it is placed 
on the line below the signature, beginning to the left of the 
initials or of the Christian name in the signature. 

3. Each line after the first extends a little farther to the 
right than the preceding line. 

4. A comma is placed after each item in the heading, ex- 
cept the last, which is followed by a period. 


THE SALUTATION 


1. When the address is omitted from the beginning of the 
letter, the salutation is placed at the left of the page on the 
line below the heading. It begins at the margin of the sheet. 

2. When the address is written at the beginning of the let- 
ter, the salutation is placed below the last line in the address. 

3. Adjectives coming between the first and the last words 
in the salutation are not capitalized. 

4. The nature of the salutation varies with the degree 
of intimacy existing between the correspondents. ‘Dear 
Alice,” for instance, indicates intimate friendship; ‘My 
dear Alice:” is a little more formal; and ‘‘My dear Miss 
Colescott:” is still more formal. 

5. The punctuation of the salutation may vary according 
to the relation between the correspondents; the comma, 
or the comma and the dash or the colon, may be used in in- 
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formal letters; the colon, or the colon and the dash, in 
formal letters. 
THE ADDRESS 


1. The address consists of the name and the address of: 
the person to whom the letter is written. In friendly letters 
it is usually omitted. 

2. The address may be written at the beginning of the 
letter below the last line of the heading, and should begin 
at the margin-of the sheet. If it is placed at the close of 
the letter, it should be written on the line below the sig- 
nature beginning at the margin on the left. : 

3. Each line after the first in the address should extend 
a little farther to the right than the preceding line. 

4. The comma is used after-every item of the address 
except the last, which is closed with a period. 


Tuer Bopy or THE LETTER 


1. The body of the letter may begin on the line below the 
salutation, either directly under the second word of the 
salutation, or immediately to the right of the last word in 
the salutation. 

2. The body of the letter may close with the last sen- 
tence — or it may run over into the complimentary close. 

3. Unless it runs over into the complimentary close it ends 
with a period. When it runs over into the subscription, 
the last word in the body is followed by a comma. 


THe SUBSCRIPTION 


1. The subscription consists of the complimentary close 
— Yours truly, Very truly yours, Cordially yours, Affec- 
tionately yours — and of the signature. 

2. The complimentary close is placed at the right of the 
page below the last line of the body. 

3. The complimentary close should always consist of 
more than one word. Affectionately yours and Lovingly 
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yours, for instance, indicate intimate friendship; Respectfully 
yours and Truly yours are more formal. 

4. Only the first word of the complimentary close should 
be capitalized. 

5. The comma is used at the end of the complimentary 
close. 

6. The signature is placed upon the line below the com- 
plimentary close at the right of the page. 


Tue SUPERSCRIPTION OR THE ITEMS ON THE ENVELOPE 
I 


Miss Atice CULLEN, 
R.R. No. 4, JANESVILLE, 
OuIo. 


Miss Ipa CLaRk, 
218 Exim STREET, 
Granp Rapips, 


MIcHIGAN. 


Mr. Wiiuram LAsEeLu 


CHESTERTON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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The superscription consists of the name and address of 
the person to whom the letter is written. 

As shown in the envelope forms, the superscription may 
or may not be punctuated. Most business firms use punc- 
tuation. ‘The name and address of the writer are sometimes 
placed in the upper left hand corner.of the envelope. 


SOCIAL LETTERS 


Lerrers oF FRIENDSHIP 


If we wish to communicate in writing our mental ex- 
periences, our feelings, our doings, or observations, to 
some one who is interested in our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions, we do so in a friendly letter. In this kind of letter 
we employ an informal, conversational style which gives 
our readers pleasure and places them in intimate sym- 
pathy with us. 

For guidance in the writing of friendly letters, we may well — 
ask ourselves such questions as the following: What things 
will my correspondent wish to know? How can I transport 
him out of his surroundings into the vivid impressions 
which are now mine? How can I tell all I wish to tell, and 
still be sure the telling will be for him as lucid and delight- 
ful as for me? 

In other words, in the BE of a letter of fiendekie we 
must constantly keep ourselves in the place of the reader. 
We must be acquainted with his interests and understand - 
his tastes; otherwise, our letters to him will be uninterest- 
ing and tiresome. For instance, a letter containing a de- 
tailed explanation of the mechanism of an engine, to a man 
who is wholly absorbed in the study of literature; a nar- 
ration of idle, gossipy news to a friend who is interested 
in better things, or the discussion of the economical aspect 
of some political question with some friend who feels no 


; 
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interest in politics, — any one of these will arouse little 
response. On the other hand, the description of a new 
flower, of a strange bird, or of a peculiar insect, which we have 
noted, will give keen pleasure to some friend of scientific 
turn of mind; the narration of some important personal 
incident will delight one who is interested in what is hap- 
pening to you, and the discussion of the political significance 
of some current event may arouse deep interest in the mind 
of one who is a student of political economy. 

In the writing of any friendly letter, we should first con- 


_ sult the interest of the reader, then strive to satisfy that 


interest. 
EXERCISE 


Examine the following topics. Which of them are suitable 
to be discussed in letters? Which of them would be of special 
interest to some of your friends? To what friend would you 
write a letter on the first topic? On the third topic? On the 


fifth topic? Why would you choose different topics in writing 


to these different friends? Who of your friends would not 
be interested in the second topic? In the fourth topic? In 
the sixth topic? In the eighth topic? 


1. How I Entertained a Party of Girls Yesterday Afternoon. 
2. A Military Review at Camp Shelby. 
8. An Incident from Bird Life. 
4. My Favorite Story. 
5. Our School Organizations. 
6. Why I Object to Playing Cards. 
7. Some Good Traits in the Characters of Some of Our Mutual 
Friends. 
8. My Experience in a Storm at Sea. 
9. A Jolly Coon Hunt. 
10. Morning in the Country. 
11. How We Made a Boat. 
12. The Mystery of the Soul. 
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13. An Incident Taken from Life in the Slums. 
14. My Trip to Westminster Abbey. 
15. Should Chinese Immigration be Restricted? 


Such beginnings as, 


Since I have nothing else to do, I thought I would write you a 
few lines, 


or, 
I seat myself with pen in hand, to let you know that I am well 
and hope you are the same, 


not only are stiff and hackneyed, but they are in poor taste. 
The first beginning is uncomplimentary to the reader, 
whose pleasure is likely to be taken away by the thought- 
that the writer, having no other alternative, is merely seek- 
ing diversion. The latter beginning.is stupid because it tells 
something which the reader may be expected to know. 

The use of the pronoun I at the beginning of a letter is 
sometimes condemned upon the ground that such use is 
in bad taste. This prejudice does not seem to be well- 
founded, as an examination of a large number of letters 
written by famous literary men and women will show. Of 
fifty such letters examined twenty-three begin with J. | 

The essential thing to be remembered is that the begin- 
ning, like every other part of the letter, should be natural, 
informal, and unhackneyed. 

An inexperienced writer finds it even more difficult to 
end a letter properly. In the first place he finds himself 
embarrassed to know when to end the letter. After writ- 
ing all that he thinks will really interest his correspondent, 
he still casts about in his mind for something else to say, 
lest his friend may suspect a lack of interest. Then, when 
he has drawn his letter out to the length which he thinks is 
proper, he closes it with some apologetic statement; such 
as, 


~ 
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Since I can think of nothing else to say, I must close, 
or, 
As the dinner bell is ringing, etc., 
POE, 
As the postman is now coming, I must stop writing for this time. 


Endings of this sort, growing out of an awkward, ill-bred ~ 
habit of apologizing for everything, are in bad ‘taste. The 
good letter-writer, when he has said all he has to say, brings 
his letter to a close without any apology. 

Again, the unskilled writer, when he runs the ending of 
his letter over into the subscription, is likely to commit 
serious errors in grammar, because he fails to recognize 
that the subscription should grammatically complete the 
statement begun in the last part of the body. For in- 
stance, if the last group of words in the body begins with 
a participle or with a preposition, the illiterate writer is 
likely to omit the statement altogether, leaving only a 
phrase, which does not grammatically fit into the subscrip- 
tion. Such endings as, 


Hoping that you are well, 
Sincerely yours, 


With kindest regard to your mother, 
. Lovingly yours, 


are, as can readily be seen, ungrammatical, because there 
is no statement made. By adding to these phrases in the 
body, the statement, ‘‘I remain” or ‘‘I am,” we supply the 
necessary connection between the body of the, letter and 
the subscription. 

Notr.—Although many good writers run the body of the letter over 
into the subscription, a greater number keep them separate. A com- 


plete statement closing the body of the letter is preferable to the “run- 
over ending” because it is less hackneyed. 
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HXERCISE 


Examine the following beginnings and endings of letters. 
Which are informal and in good taste? Which are stiff and | 
hackneyed? - Which endings are not grammatically united 

with the subscription? 


1. As I can think of no other way of employing these spare 
moments, I have concluded to write to you. 

2. I take my pen in hand to write you a few lines. 

3. You will doubtless be surprised to hear from me, but, as 
it is raining so that I can do nothing else, I shall take this oppor- 
tunity of answering your last letter. 

4, Your last letter has given much pleasure. 

5. How I wish you might have been with us last week. 

- 6. I have just returned from a delightful walk along a country 
road, * 

7. Since you have given me such an interesting account of 
your first day in high school, Iam going to tell you something about 
our life here in the academy. 

8. Here we are in the quaint old city of Athens. 

9. So many things of interest have happened here in the 
last week, that I cannot wait until you come home to tell you about 
them. 

10. So you have decided to become a civil engineer? 

11. I seize this opportunity of writing you a few lines. 

12. My failure to answer your letter sooner is due to pure 
negligence. 

13. Well, as I can think of no more to say, I will close. Good-by. 

14. As it is now almost bed-time I must stop writing for va 
present. 

15. You are doubtless already tired of this letter, so I shall quit 
for this time. 

16. Mother is calling me to do some work, so I must bring ~ 
this letter to a close. 

17. Hoping that you are well, 


Yours truly, 
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18. With kindest regards to your mother, 
Lovingly yours, © " 


19. Trusting that I may hear from you soon, 
Sincerely yours, 


‘20. With true love and sympathy, I am, 
Affectionately yours, 


21. When you write again, tell me all about yourself and about 
your work. 
Lovingly yours, 


22. Please remember me kindly to each member of your family 
:and believe me, 
Always cordially yours, 


23. This last proof of your friendship fills my heart with genuine 
ypleasure. 
Lovingly yours, 


24. All these trials you will bear bravely, I know. With deepest 
«sympathy, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 


25. Thanking you and hoping that you are thoroughly enjoying 
-your summer vacation and that your family is well and with best 
“wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 


The following forms illustrate the parts of a letter, as 
-described on pages 193-196, and the beginnings and end- 
‘ings used in letters of friendship. Read the heading, the 
‘salutation, and the subscription of each form. 


EXERCISE 
Copy one of the forms and supply the body of the letter. 
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Forms Usep 1n Lerrers or FRIENDSHIP 


376 1) Ulimots Le, 
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2236 Il. mn he, 
Richmond, Ua. 
While J was widiting im Uakama,h 
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tenet LU Var 
Novermbtr'9, 1911. 
pul hook ae ae 
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moth, Lam 
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EXERCISES 


I. The following letter was written to school children 
by the well-known author, Meredith Nicholson. Has Mr. 
Nicholson chosen a topic interesting to his readers? Is he 
in sympathy with school children? Does he keep his readers 
in mind throughout the letter? Which pronoun does he use 
oftener, I or you? Does he make you see vividly what he 
has seen at Fort Myer? If so, how does he doit? (Note 
the use of well-chosen action words and well-chosen adjectives 
and adverbs.) Is his style formal or informal? Give four 
reasons for calling this letter excellent. 


~InpiAnapouis, April 2, 1906. 
My prEAR CHILDREN: 


Not long ago I witnessed from the gallery of the drill hall at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, a splendid exhibition of the efficiency of 
American soldiers. The officer commanding sat upon his horse 
and blew a whistle instead af shouting his commands, and the 
troopers charged and wheeled by twos and fours and then, time 
and again, galloped in a single unwavering line straight at the 
spectators, with the rush and sweep of a great wave upon a broad 
beach. You may be sure that at every charge we all drew back 
and waited breathlessly for the quick little pipe of the officers’ 
whistle to turn the line and send it safely past our balcony. The 
troopers rode standing on their horses; they jumped off and on; 
they leaped hurdles and picked up fallen comrades with the horses 
still plunging forward — these. and a hundred other things until 
our eyes were tired. ; 

Then the cavalrymen rode away and the artillerymen gave 
an exhibition of skill equally thrilling. They galloped about 
with heavy field pieces; paused to detach the horses; loaded 
and fired, and then before the smoke cleared away, click! snap! 
and off they went again, and we were wondering how they ever 
managed to grazé the walls at the corners without smashing them 
with the cannon wheels. Next the soldiers drove stakes in the 
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ground and repeated the movements within a smaller area to 
show how closely they could calculate the turns. It was all most 
interesting and exciting — better by far than any horsemanship 
I ever saw in a circus, 

Now it seems to me that in writing this wonderful language of 
ours, you and I may profitably study the methods of the drill 
officer. Words are soldiers. The stakes driven down for guid- 
ance are the rules of grammar. We are the captains who order 
the words into line; and if we have gone to school to General 
Rhetoric, we take an honest pride in drilling words to march 
and ride with the grace, rhythm, and force of perfect soldiers. 
Have a care lest clumsy recruits spoil your line; and when you 
find one, send him promptly to the rear. You must be master, 
studying the strength and power of your army of words, and 
never wielding it carelessly or accepting from it any service 
that is not the best of which it is capable. With best wishes, 
I am, 

Sincerely your friend, — 


Merepitu NICHOLSON. 


In replying to a friendly letter the good writer keeps 
in mind not only the friend to whom he is writing, but 
also the letter which he is answering. He courteously 
answers the questions which have been asked, and then 
proceeds to the discussion of new topics which he thinks 
will be of interest to his friend. 


\ 

II. The following letters were written by ninth-year pupils 
in reply to Mr. Nicholson’s letter. Examine them carefully 
and tell which are good replies. Which one is unworthy to 
be called a reply? What essential of a good reply is lack- | 
ing in each one? Which pupil has kept in mind the entire 
letter to which he is replying? Which pupils have kept only 
part of the letter in mind? Which have seen the real point 
in Mr. Nicholson’s letter? Which have introduced new topics 
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into their letters? Which show most individuality? Which 
letter on the whole do you consider the best? 


Str. Louis, Mo., May 12, 1906. 
My pear Mr. NICHOLSON: 

I have just finished reading your interesting letter describing 
- your recent visit to Fort Myer. Are not the soldiers of this country 
of ours fine fellows? It seems to me, though, that such training 
would turn the soldiers completely into machines. 

But let us turn away from such thoughts and turn to what 
seems to me more delightful—to dreams of a cool swimming 
pool or a shady spot on a mossy rock, where we may sit and fish 
all through these fine spring days. These dreams are a thous- 
and times happier to me on this warm day than visions of plung- 
ing cavalry, sweating artillerymen, and toiling infantry. 

If it is pleasing to you to wander in the country, to do nothing 
but rest for a solid day, or to take a dip in a quiet pool where you 
can turn over on your back, open your eyes, and, as you float down 
the river, watch the clouds go drifting by overhead — if these pas- 
times are pleasant to you, I give you the hearty invitation which 
nature extends to all at this time of year, to come out with us and 
be a boy among boys. 

Admiringly yours, 
Rapa DEcKER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 12, 1906. 
My pear Mr. NicHoLson: 


As I am always interested in anything pertaining to the army, 
I enjoyed your letter very much, indeed. There are two things, 
which, when I see or hear them, inspire me to do greater things, 
even if it is such a small thing as to work harder in school or to prac- 
tice my music more; these “inspirers” are a brass band and a 
company of soldiers. Some people may be indifferent to such or- 
dinary music, and some may not be moved by military display; 
but with me it is different. Every time I hear a brass band, I sit 
quite still and do not feel any inclination to laugh or talk, and I 
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am filled with awe, in the same way, whenever I see a body of 
soldiers. The very way they move is wonderful; it is not the 
movement of one man alone but of the whole company. Each 
foot moving with all the others and all the muscles working at one 
time make the soldiers appear as one. great body. 

In good English it is practically the same; every word is just 
what and where it ought to be; the line is not complete without 
it. Ifa word in English is out of place, it is like the man who does 
not keep step with the rest of the company and who thus spoils 
the effect of the whole line. A great many of the laggards which 
spoil the lines are ‘‘don’ts,” ‘‘can’ts,” and “‘ain’ts.” 

Hoping that you will come to review our troops soon, I am, 

Your friend, 
CATHARINE TINSLEY. 


2215 E. Micuican STREET, 
InpranapPouis, Inp., 
May 15, 1906. 


My DEAR FRIEND: 


I heard my friends say that when you were a boy you attended 
Indianapolis schools, and perhaps it will interest you to learn 
what we study now. In public school we study various things, 
some of them being reading, history, art, arithmetic, grammar, 
and spelling. My favorite subjects were spelling, history, and 
arithmetic. On these subjects I generally received A, — but 
never lower than B —. 

Now, as I am not any longer attending public school, but high 
school, I do not study the long-loved subjects mentioned above. 
My favorite subject now is algebra. Besides algebra, I study Latin 
and English, which I do not like very much, but I hope in the future 
I shall like them better. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 

Your sincere friend, 
Lmui1AN KELLER. 


III. Examine and criticize the following letters. written by 
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high school pupils. Apply the following principles of good 
letter writing and decide which letters are best. 

1. A good friendly letter is informal and full of the 
individuality of the writer. | 

2. The writer keeps in mind the person to whom he 
is writing, and discusses topics which are of special in- 
terest to that person. 

3. He makes his thoughts and experiences vivid to 
the reader. 
' 4. If he is writing in reply, he makes courteous refer- 
ence to topics discussed in the letter received, answers 
questions which have been asked, and discusses new 
topics of interest to his friend. 


3134 CENTRAL AVE., 
Cuicaaco, IL1., 
— Oct. 16, 1917. 
Dear FLORENCE, 

Your nice long letter came to me yesterday. Indeed you need 
not feel sorry for me because our crowded house has driven me to the 
attic. Let me tell you about my room. 

It is snuggled into a wing of the attic where the sun can reach 
it at all hours of the day. Three pretty windows let in the light 
in winter, and the fresh air and warm glow in summer. The floor, 
which is of a dark, polished hard wood, is covered by a large rag 
carpet. Stretching across one end, is a cheerful fireplace with a 
plain, old-fashioned shelf above to serve as my mantel. On this 
mantel i is a single blue jar, the one which grandmother kept sugar 
plums in. In fact all of my things belonged to grandmother: her 
high four-posted cherry-wood bed, her dresser with its long oval glass 
and tiny drawers, and her little square top desk on which she wrote 
her first letter to grandfather, and last of all two little chairs, one a 
stiff high-backed chair, the other a little low willow rocking chair. 

But you would really have to live in my room to know how com- 
fortable and warm it is, and to feel how delightful it is to hear the 
log crackling behind me as I lounge on the bed reading some fa- 
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vorite book, or wondering why little girls nowadays do not patch 
bright colored quilts like the one on my bed. Often I gaze into 
grandmother’s picture in its brown frame and think how she would 
laugh to see her hooped skirts and short waist. So you see I like 
my attic room. 

When you write, describe your room to me, for I shall be so inter- 
ested to know how you like to live in an apartment. 

Lovingly your friend, 
Rota. 


PENDLETON, OREGON, 
October 16, 1906. 
My pear FRIEND: 

As you are interested in birds and their nests, I thought that 
you would like to hear about a strange nest which I found one day 
last summer. It was the nest of the ruby-throated humming bird, 
the smallest of our feathered neighbors. The site chosen for this 
aerial dwelling was an oak limb thirty feet from the ground. From 
the study of the tiny home I learned that its builder had first col- 
lected a quantity of plant fiber and thistle down. This he wove 
with his bill into a cup-shaped basket about an inch in diameter. 
Then, for concealment and decoration, he covered the outside with 
lichens, making the nest appear to be a growth on the tree. When 
I examined the nest, I wondered that such a diminutive creature 
could build so beautiful a home. The next time you come to see 
me, I shall be glad to show it to you, as I consider it a valuable 
addition to my collection. 

I hope you are well and will be able to visit me next vacation. 

Your loving friend, 
Joun F. McBrine. 


IV. Write an answer to one of the preceding letters which 
you have studied. 

V. Examine the two letters following, and give four reasons 
why they may be called excellent. 

VI. Write a reply to each of these letters. (Kemember 
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what constitutes a true reply.) Introduce some new topic 
which you think would interest Dr. Van Dyke or Miss Stevens. 


Seat Harpor, Mg., 
September 10, 1905. 


My pear YounG FRIENDS: 


I have just returned from salmon fishing in Canada; and none 
of the big fish caught there gave me so much pleasure as the three 
little letters which I find here from you, inclosing copies of the 
programme for the graduating exercises of your class in school No. 
4. If it had been possible for me to be hidden away among the au- 
dience on June 14, and to°listen to your recitation of the stories 
and poems, it would have made me proud and happy to find thoughts 
and words of mine in the hearts of the school children of America. 
For you know, the future — the Big Future —is yours. You are 
the men and women of to-morrow. Already some of you are begin- 
ning to exercise that influence upon the people around you, which 
is to be the molding force of the years to come. To bring a mes- 
sage to you is to bring a message to the world. That is why I am 
heartily glad if you have found anything to like in my books. 

Some of you, perhaps, are beginning to write for yourselves. 
And all of you, I hope, are reading for yourselves. Will you take 
a word of friendly counsel from an old comrade, about writing and 
reading? 

It is all right to do part of your reading for pleasure. But 
there are different kinds of pleasure; and the best makes you 
stronger and better when you have enjoyed it. You can tell about 
books, just as easily as about any other kind of food, whether 
they strengthen or weaken you. 

The best things to write about are those that you really know 
— something that you have seen, or heard, or felt, or imagined, 
or thought out for yourself. A little bit of real description is worth 
imitation; and a plain thought clearly expressed is better than a 
borrowed idea dressed out in long-tailed words. If you want to 
learn how to write good English, you must read the words of the 
men who have taken, pains to master the art of expression — men 
who write with clearness, dignity, force, and precision; and this 
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kind of work you will find more easily in the best books than in 
the newspapers and magazines. But I hope you’ll remember that 
no mere skill in writing counts for much, unless there’s a strong, 
intelligent, honorable person behind it. A fine style is of no real 
value unless you have something to say. 

Whatever you learn in school, I hope you'll find good use for 
in the world. And whatever you do in the world, I hope you'll 
never have reason to be’ashamed of. I hope you'll never’ be 
ashamed of your finer feelings, your ideals, your beliefs. For 
if you are ashamed of them, they’ll fly away from you. But if 
you honor them, they’ll stay with you and bring you to honor. 
And this is the sincere wish of the writer whose books you read at 
school this year. 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 


New Yorx, November 10, 1905. 
Dear Boys Aanp GIRLs: 

I had planned to write and tell you all about this wonderful 
city; but the other day I had occasion to visit the great Columbia 
library, where I chanced upon a book on the sights of New York, 
that looked like the unabridged dictionary. I decided that, 
perhaps, it would not be wise to attempt a description of this 
big world of New York in the compass of a letter. Besides, you 
expect to come here and see it for yourself some day. 

The crowds, the bustle and hurry of traffic, the great ‘“sky- 
scraper,” the wonderful underground railroad, the fine art galleries, 
the beautiful parks, the ships in the harbor, were an endless source 
of wonder, and I have met people who have been living here for 

three or four years and are still busy sight-seeing. 

J wish that you could see the view from my window. Below 
is the beautiful Hudson River; and those high rugged hills on 
‘the opposite shore are the Palisades, which stretch away to the 
north until they merge in the purple haze of the distance. To-day 
I am spending a great deal of time at the window, for twelve of the 
great white battleships of the United States are riding at anchor 
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side by side with the gray warships of England. Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, the English admiral, is the guest of the city, and for 
once those grim old sea monsters are the messengers of peace 
and good will. 

One afternoon I visited the picture galleries of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum, where I saw two paintings by Corot and that wonder- 
ful picture, “‘The Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bonheur, besides many 
others by the world’s masters. 

Perhaps you have had just as good a time staying at home. 
Anything that you can tell me of yourself will be interesting to 

Your sincere friend, 
KATHERINE STEVENS. 


OrueR SociaLt LETTERS 


In our social relations we frequently have occasion to 
write formal messages to strangers or to mere acquaintances. 
Letters of this kind, lke business letters, are courteous but 
impersonal in style. They pay no particular attention to 
the temperament or the individuality of the person to 
whom they are addressed. Letters of introduction; letters 
of request, commendation, inquiry, or information written 
to public officials; letters of public import addressed to news- 
paper editors; and letters of appreciation to authors, artists, 
musicians, and other public benefactors, are examples of the 
formal social message. 


- A Letter of Introduction 


100 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., 
Jan, 18, 1918. 
My pear Mr. Brownine: \ 
The bearer of this letter, Mr. A. D. Hitz, is a particular friend of 
mine. He is passing through your city on his way to Denver where 
he expects to remain for several months. 
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Mr. Hitz is an active member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in Boston, and is interested in the work of Civic Leagues over 
the country. I shall esteem it a personal favor, if you will intro- 
duce him to your commercial and civic organizations, and I shall 
appreciate any other courtesies which you may be able to extend 
to him. 

With kindest regards, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Huaco O. PAantzEr. 
Mr. J. C. Brownina, 
317 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Reply to a Letter of Inquiry 


SHORTRIDGE HicH ScHooL, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Dec. 16, 1917. 
Miss Marie BrapDEn, 
GREENSBURG HicH ScHOoL, 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


My prsar Miss BrapDEn: 


I am very glad to answer your questions in regard to the purpose 
of our High School Senate and our manner of conducting it. 

It has been in existence in our school for more than twenty 
years. Ithasa threefold aim. It is intended to make its members 
familiar with the actual procedure of our U. 8. Senate in the exer- 
cise of its duties; to acquaint them with political questions of 
national importance, and to give them practice in public debating 
and other forms of public speaking. 

With these ends in view, we conduct our sessions every Friday 
afternoon, in accordance with the rules governing the conduct 
of our U. 8. Senate. Elections are held, questions are debated, 
and laws are passed in conformity to parliamentary law. 

The training and discipline which this organization gives to its 
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members makes it well worth their while, and those who join rarely 
withdraw. I hope that you will be successful in persuading your - 
civics teacher to organize a senate in your high school. 
Cordially yours, 
AuiceE REYNOLDS. 


A Letter of Commendation 


R. F. D. No. 6, 
Altoona, Pa., 
Jan. 25, 1917. 
To the Honorable Senator ByraNn CARTER, 
Senate Chamber of State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Drar Mr. Carter: 
I wish to express to you in behalf of your supporters in this 
district, their sincere approval of your stand on Senate Bill 1216, 
providing for the early improvement of our county roads. I 
wish to convey to you also their assurance of further support in 
every worthy effort which you may make to bring about good laws. 
Respectfully yours, 
James CoopgEr. 


EXERCISES 


I. Write a letter to one of your friends, telling him of some 
interesting thing which is connected with your own experience — 
a pleasant trip, a social event, an exciting incident, or some 
important work. . 


II. Imagine yourself one of the on-lookers shown in this 
interesting scene from Venetian life. Write a letter to one of 
your friends at home, describing some of the unusual features 
of the beautiful city of Venice, and telling something about the 
life of the people. .Relate, also, as the main point of your 
letter, an imaginary incident which the picture suggests to you. 
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III. Write a letter to one of your friends congratulating him 
upon some good piece of fortune which has come to him. 


IV. Write a letter to the congressman from your district, 
urging his support of a certain measure which has been brought 
before Congress. 

V. Write a letter introducing one of your schoolmates, who 
has been transferred to another school, to some friend who is 
well acquainted in the new school. 

VI. Write a letter to some good citizen in your town, com- 
mending his right attitude toward some civic problem before 
the people. 

VII. Write a letter to the editor of one of your newspapers, 
calling the attention of the public to some improvements needed 
in your town or city. 

VIII. Write an imaginary letter from one character in fiction 
to another — for example, a letter from Rebecca [in Scott’s 
“Tvanhoe’’| to Rowena or to Ivanhoe; a letter from Constance 
De Beverly Lin Scott’s “‘ Marmion’”]to Lord Marmion; a letter 
from Phoebe [in Hawthorne’s “‘ House of the Seven Gables’’] to 
some of her kinsmen; a farewell letter from Lady Macbeth. to 
Macbeth; a letter from Hamlet to Horatio; or a letter from 
Banquo to Fleance; a letter from Polonius to Laertes. 


INVITATIONS AND OTHER SocraL Norss 
Informal Notes 
Examine these notes: 
1 
My praR ALEXANDER, 
Harry and I are going to the woods this afternoon to gather 
walnuts and hickory nuts. We want you to join us. Please 
come, won’t you? We start from home at ten o’clock. 
Hastily, 
RoBERT. 
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2 
My pear Miss Kiipurn: 
Will you kindly excuse Marie’s failure to prepare her com- 
position this morning? An aching tooth has made it necessary 
for her to go to the dentist. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tuesday, Feb. 22. (Mrs.) Saran A. Girrorp. 
3 ; 
DEAR ROBERT, 

It was kind of you to invite me to go with you and Harry to 

the woods. I shall be glad to go. 
Your chum and cousin, 
Saturday, October 8. ALEXANDER. 
4 
My pear Mr. Ranp: 

We should be delighted to have you lunch with us next 
Thursday at one o’clock and meet my brother’s college room- 
mate, Mr. Blake. 

; £ Sincerely yours, . 

76 Broad Street, Mary C. Donen. 
Friday, November 10. — 


Formal Notes 


1 
Mrs. A. R. Allard requests the pleasure of Miss Caroline Hitz’s 
presence at a Hallowe’en party to be given next Wednesday evening 
from eight to eleven. 
2244 North Elm Street, 
Thursday, October the twenty-fifth. 


‘ 2 
Miss Caroline Hitz accepts with pleasure Mrs. Allard’s kind 
invitation for next Wednesday evening. 


847 Fletcher Avenue, 
Saturday, October the twenty-sixth. 
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3 
Miss Caroline Hitz regrets her inability to accept Mrs. Allard’s 
kind invitation for next Wednesday evening. 


874 Fletcher Street, 
Saturday, October the twenty-sixth. 


+ 
Will Miss Smith kindly permit Irene Pritch to add to her list 
of subjects the study of Latin? By so doing she will greatly 
oblige Irene’s father, J. A. Pritch. 
2010 North Meridian Street, 
September the twenty-fourth. 


In examining the preceding forms, you will observe: : 


1. That the first three notes are written in the informal, 
conversational style employed in friendly letters. 

2. That in these informal notes the salutation and the sub- 
scription are employed just as they are in friendly letters. 

3. That the last three notes are written in formal style, 
the third person pronoun being employed throughout. 

4, That in these formal notes the salutation, and usually 
the subscription, are omitted. 

5. That in all the notes, formal and informal, the date — 
and the address (the address is often omitted in informal 
notes) are written at the end, being placed in the lower 
left-hand corner of the sheet. 


EXERCISES 
I. Write an informal note: 


1. Inviting some friend to spend a week with you in your sum- 
mer home. 

2. Introducing to one. of your friends some boy or girl who is, 
visiting in the town where your friend lives. 

3. Acknowledging the receipt of a Christmas or a birthday gift. 

4. Apologizing to some friend whom you have offended. 
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5. Explaining to your teacher your failure to hand in written 
work when it was due. 

6. An informal note of acceptance or regret. 

7. A letter to someone you have never met asking a favor. 

8. A note to a teacher, asking to be excused from a recitation. 

9. To a school friend congratulating him on the winning of a 
prize. 

10. To a friend asking him to become a member of your club. 

Il. Write a formal invitation to an acquaintance to at- 
tend a one o’clock luncheon at your home. 


III. Write a formal note: 

1. Of acceptance in reply to the invitation suggested above. 

2. Of regret in reply to the same invitation. 

3. To your class, announcing your candidacy for some office 
in your class organization. © 

4. Thanking your hostess for a favor which you have received 


- at her party.. 
5. Requesting your principal to excuse you from school at a 
certain hour. 


BUSINESS LETTERS 


A good business letter is clear, correct, and definite. 
Though formal in style, it is courteous. It leads up rapidly 
to the business point and contains no unnecessary state- 
ments or questions, to waste the time of the reader. If it 
is written in reply, it usually begins with some reference 
to the letter received, and answers definitely all questions 
which have been asked. It omits none of the necessary 
items in the heading, in the address, or in the subscription. 


The following forms illustrate the arrangement of the 
parts of a business letter. 
EXERCISE 
Copy each of the forms and supply the body of the letter. 
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Forms Usep in Business LETTERS 


Omid, Bath, !LY,, R147 
Tt Brown 6 Cor, d (ee 


21 Skate St, Cnucage, Sdd. 
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: | 
Slule igh schoot, Yarnton, Ohio; \' 
Mais a hes I9i7. | 
Jothe the Joothall Ina, 
es as 
Duar din: 
We ars inv rceuphof your 
furopoulion ie ey MM At ey 4 Laine 


eee eS 


net es ee es oe ee — 
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sbStal dt. 
Cuicago Ll, 
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A Letter of Application 


Compare the two letters below, written in reply to the 
following advertisement: 

Wanted — A young man to do clerical work in office at $18 a 
week, high school graduate preferred; state qualifications and 
give references. Address Box 176, Boston Transcript. 


Which of the replies fulfills the requirements of a good 
business letter? Why? Criticize the reply which violates 
the requirements of a good business letter. 


East Trnta Sr., 
City 
Dear Sir: 

In view of my previous successful experience, and in considera- 
tion of my rare qualifications to fill the position which you so kindly 
offer, and which I hope I may have the pleasure of filling, you would 
confer a great favor upon me by considering me an applicant for 
that position. 

If I should be so fortunate as to secure the position, I should 
endeavor so far as within me lies to perform all the duties which 
you might see fit to impose upon me as an official in your honored 
service. 

I trust that you may see fit to select me — unless, perhaps, you 
have already chosen some worthier than I — to fill the position 
which you advertise. 


Yours 
4 J. STAFFORD. 


P.S. I can furnish good references. 38. 


246 E. Tents §8r., Crry 
Oct. 8, 1917 


Box 176, Boston Transcript. 


GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to be considered an applicant for the position 
which you advertised in ‘‘The Boston Transcript” of Oct. 6. I 
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ama graduate of the Boys’ Latin High School of this city, having 
finished a four years’ course there in 1903, with an average of 91% 
As I have made a special study of all the subjects included in the 
commercial course offered in the high school, I feel sure that I am 
fitted to do almost any kind of clerical work that you may require. 

During my summer vacations for the past two years I have 
been employed as typewriter and stenographer in the office of 
J. A. Richie & Son, Tremont Square. 

His name, and the following others, I should like to give as 
references: F 

Rev. A. J. Buck, Pastor of the Central Christian Church; 

Mr. G. W. Bass, Supt. of City Schools; 

Vinson 8. Allen, Judge of the Superior Court. 

I trust that you may consider my application favorably. 


Yours truly, 
Be James S. STAFFORD. 


EXERCISES 


I. Criticize the following business letters and give reasons 
for the criticisms which you make. 


1 
BROWNSBURG, CaL.~ 


To the Publishers of The Outlook. 
You will discontinue my subscription to your paper at once. 
H. Jonzs. 


Miss SPILLMAN: 
I cannot grant your request. I am too busy to give the matter 
my attention. 
Yours, 
Tuos. Warp, 
District Inspector. 
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3 
Mr. Ryan: 

I have made application for a position as stenographer in office 
of A. J. Steele. You would oblige me by giving me a reeommenda- 
tion. 

Truly, 
F. Harvey. 


II. Rewrite the foregoing letters in proper form, making 
them more definite and more courteous. 


III. Write business letters in a clear, definite, and cour- 
teous style in accordance with the following suggestions. 


1. A letter to your school superintendent, recommending a 
friend who desires a position as a teacher in your schools. 

2. A letter to A. L. King & Company, Boston, Mass., order- 
ing a list of books for your school library. 

3. A letter to the manager of a debating team, challenging his 
team to a debate with the team from your own school. 

4. A letter to the manager of a football team, making arrange- 
ments for a game of football. 

5. A letter subscribing for a magazine or a newspaper. 

6. A letter withdrawing your membership from some organi- 
zation. ; 

7. A letter declining some office offered to you by some organi- 
zation. 

8. A letter to the registrar of some college, requesting infor- 
mation regarding college entrance requirements. 

9. A letter enclosing a check in payment of your subscription 
for some magazine or newspaper. 


Notre — A business letter inclosing a check or a money order 
—or a letter acknowledging the receipt of money in any form — 
should specify both in words and in figures the amount desig- 
nated in the check, etc.; as, ‘“I am inclosing a check for ten 
dollars ($10.00), etc.” 
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A Letter of Recommendation 


Cuicaao, Itu., Sept. 18, 1914. 
To whom it may concern: 


The bearer, Miss Mary Smith, has been a pupil in Calhoun High 
School for the past four years. During that period I have had 
ample opportunity to observe her in her various studies. In my 
opinion she ranks with the best of our pupils. It is with pleasure 
that I recommend her to any one that may be in need of her 
services. 

(Signed) SHerMAN.L. WuHrpPLe. 


EXERCISES 


I. Write to your School. Board a letter recommending some 
faithful workman who wishes a position as janitor. 


Il. Write a letter of application for some position which you 
have seen advertised. 


CHAPTER VII 
THEME CORRECTING 


THEME correcting is generally viewed from the stand- 
point of the teacher, yet it is clearly worth while care- 
fully to view it from the standpoint of the pupil. This 
latter point of view is all the more important, because no 
person can hope to be a really effective worker until he has 
learned to be a severe critic of his own work. To the selec- 
tion of his materials, to the orderly sequence of his ideas, 
and to the correctness and attractiveness of his style, — to 
all these essentials of good writing, the student must learn to 
give his severe, intelligent self-criticism. Moreover, the care- 
ful and unbiased criticism which he is encouraged to give 
to the theme of his fellow-pupils will make him more alert 
to the excellences and defects of all writing which he ex- 
amines, — his own, that of his associates, and that of other 
writers; for the genuinely critical spirit is Just as sensitive 
to virtues as it is to faults. Practice in criticism will ac- 
cordingly develop a pupil’s appreciation of good literature, 
and will direct toward efficient theme writing. 

How older and practiced writers feel the need of self- 
criticism is strongly expressed by Cardinal Newman in 
one of his letters. 

“Tt is simply a fact,” he writes, “that I have been ob- , 
- liged to take great pains with everything I have written, 
- and I often write chapters over and over again, besides 
innumerable corrections and interleaved additions. I am 
not stating this as a merit, only that some persons write 
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their best first, and I very seldom do. Those who are 
good speakers may be supposed to be able to write off 
what they want to say. I, who am not a good speaker, 
have to correct laboriously what I put on paper. How- 
ever, I may truly say that I never have been in practice, 
since I was a boy, of attempting to write well, or to form 
an elegant style. I think I never have written for writ- 
ing’s sake; but my one and single desire and aim has been 
to do what is so difficult, viz. to express clearly and exactly 
my meaning: this has been the motive principle of all 
my corrections and rewritings.” 

The pupil critic who takes up a particular theme for 
correction, will naturally notice first its mechanical fea- 
tures. If the paper is not uniform with that used by the 
other members of the class, the fact-should be noted. Care- 
less handwriting, blotches, colored or faded ink, inattention 
either to the right-hand or to the left-hand margins, — each 
of these defects the critic will point out. 

Having made his comments on these purely mechanical 
points, the critic will carefully read through the entire 
theme in order to catch the effect as a whole. Such an 
effect the reader may be able to characterize by some such 
adjectives as, “original,” “interesting,” ‘‘forceful,” “clever,” 
“graphic,” “pointless,” ‘ unconvincing,” “commonplace,” 
or “wordy.” Or perhaps the corrector can think of no 
single word which sums up his impressions, and he sets down 
some such phrase as, ‘‘Hackneyed phrasing”; ‘Original 
in thought and phrasing”; “Good in substance, but poor 
in form”; “Strong in the beginning, but weak at the end”’; 
“There is an evident striving after effect.”” Now these 
identical comments will perhaps suggest to the critic a way 
of indicating his varied impressions. The design of the 
method is to enable the student to set down, in exact phras- 
ing, his appreciation of the theme as a whole. 
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In addition to recording his general impression, the pupil 
critic should test the whole composition, each paragraph 
and each sentence, by the three principles of unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis. If the composition anywhere re- 
veals a faulty selection of details which makes the work 
ununified, the critic will point out the items which have 
been wrongly inserted. When the offense is against co- 
herence, the critic will suggest the changes that will make 
the connection of ideas close and the relationship of parts 
unmistakable. In cases where unimportant items have 
been placed in positions of prominence or have been ac- 
corded space unproportioned to their worth, the critic will 
point out the specific items, and thus show that an offense 
has been committed against emphasis. 

The foregoing paragraphs deal with the larger questions 
of theme correcting. Along with these there is, of course, 
the constant need of watchfulness in important details, 
such as spelling, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, inden- 
tation, and the scores of items that distinguish careful writ- 
ing from careless writing. Some of these items will, of 
course, escape the critic, but the practice of watchfulness 
will make his faculties more alert, and the developed alert- 
ness will reflect itself in his own subsequent writing. 

As a further aid in the practice of correcting themes, 
the pupil may perhaps find it helpful to refer to the follow- 
ing list of specific questions and directions which are im- 
plied in the preceding discussion: 

1. Read the composition through. 

2. Note the mechanical defects and excellences. 

3. Keep your eye open to the strong as well as to the 
weak. 

4, Can you summarize your general impression by a 
single adjective or by a short phrase? 

5. Are there too many or too few paragraphs? 
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6. Is unity, coherence, or emphasis violated in the whole 
composition, in any paragraph, or in any sentence? 
7. Do you find groups of sentences so short that they 
suggest a choppy effect? 
8. Would any of the long sentences be improved by 
splitting them into parts? 
9, Are any of the sentences so bad that they can be 
corrected only by entire reconstruction? 
10. If there are any poor sentences, suggest ways of im- 
proving them. 
11. Indicate one or two sentences that seem to you 
particularly well constructed. 
12. Are there any errors in grammar? Be watchful of 
compound subjects and their verb agreements. 
13. Discourage the use of the nominative absolute con- 
struction and the historical present tense. 
14. Are there any errors in spelling or in punctuation? 
15. Indicate the words that are aptly used. 
16. Do the words used produce a graphic effect? 
17. Does the writer seem to have an adequate vocabu- 
lary? Has he used any word of doubtful propriety? _ 
18. Use the following marks to’ designate the specified 
errors: 


Ky to Marks UsED IN THEME CORRECTION 


Ant. — Directs attention to a pronoun not in agree- 
ment with its antecedent. 

Cap. — Use a capital letter. 

No cap. — Do not use a capital letter. 

Cl. — Lack of clearness in thought or in expression. 

Cond. — Condense. 

Gr. — Error in grammar. 

kK. — Awkward expression. 
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4]. — A new paragraph. 

No §|. — No paragraph. 

p. — Punctuation at fault. 

R. — Unnecessary repetition of thought or expression. 
Red. — Redundant expression. _ 

S. — Faulty sentence structure. 

d.— Diction, or choice of words. 

sp. — Word misspelled. ° 
?. — Error not specified. 

U. — Lack of Unity. 

O, — Omit. 

Syl. — Wrong division of syllable. 


Now that we have discussed in a somewhat detailed 
way the office and duties of the critic, we may find it prof- 
itable to see how this works out in practice. Let us read 
the following representative themes of high school pupils 
and note in what particulars the compositions are good 
or bad. In making the comments we shall constantly try 
to remember that criticism, according to Matthew Arnold, 
is a disinterested endeavor to see a thing as in itself it really 
is. In our office of critic we shall try to be equally alert 
in seeking good and bad points. We shall try to remember, 
too, that good criticism implies constructive criticism; we 
shall not be content to point out the bad, but we shall 
oftentimes suggest a method of revision. 
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Grading themes is a privilege that the pupil may at 
times wish to share with the teacher. As the problem pre- 
sents great difficulty we need all the help possible. The 
following scale on description represents the consensus 
of opinion of a group of twenty-four teachers. The themes 
were all written by eighth-grade pupils, where the standard 
is only slightly lower than the high school oo for first- 
year pupils. 


THE HarvarD-NEwTON ComposiTION SCALE FOR 
‘ DESCRIPTION 


No. 1 — 95% 


A Storm In 4 FisHine VILLAGE 


It was a cold damp day in November. The sky was a heavy 
leaden color. In the east a black line stretched across it fore- 
telling the coming of a storm. The houses across the way were 
dismal shadows, — flat, cold, heartless. A piercing chill pene- 
trated to the bone. The rattle of a grocer’s cart or the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs seemed cold. The pedestrians were all clothed in 
black, or else the feeble light made them seem so, and they were 
cold — everything was cold, cold, cold. An awful lonliness 
pervaded all. 

The black line in the east had grown into a cloud and was com- 
ing nearer, nearer, over the sea. Suddenly a gust of wind shook 
the very foundations of the houses, — another, and then a con- 
tinuous blowing. The howling was horrible. Great sheets of foam 
were blown into the streets, — here and there a piece of wreckage 
hurled itself against a cottage. Fishermen’s wives hurried down 
the narrow streets to the shore, straining their eyes for any sign 
of a wreck. Old seamen looked at the roaring sea and shook 
their heads. 

By this time the black cloud had engulfed the sky. The day 
was like night, although it was not yet noon. Boys ran about 
with torches which were immediately extinguished, and the roar- 
ing called to mind the last day at Pompeii. 


x 
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Rain had begun to descend. At first only drops fell on the 
hardened faces of old mariners, and on the pale countenances of 
wives, mingling with the drops already there. But soon great 
sheets fell, forcing the people indoors, to the poor shelter afforded by 
the groaning houses. 

For about an hour the storm continued thus, then by degrees 
the wind lessened, though the rain still fell, and the ocean thun- 
dered. But soon the rain also slowly stopped and the roaring 
ceased. The black cloud rolled slowly away, leaving the tardy 
sun to shine on the drenched town and the great piles of wreck- 
age on the shore. 

Merits. — This theme ranks high because the writer has 
a clear picture of the scene and has used words and phrases 
that bring the details of this picture clearly before the 
reader. There are good color images in such expressions as 
leaden, a black line, great sheets of foam, the day was like night, 
and the sun shining on the drenched town. Sound effects are 
strikingly brought out by such phrases as the rattle of a grocer’s 
cart, the howling, the wreckage hurled against the cottage, the 
roaring sea, and the thundering ocean. The sensation of 
dreariness and chill is conveyed by the repetition of the 
word cold. The confusion caused by the storm is reflected 
in the anxious look of the wives of the fishermen. A fur- 
ther human touch is added in the mention of such details 
as the extinguished torches carried by the boys and the drops 
of rain falling upon the hardened faces of the old mariners. 
All these enumerations fittingly combine to produce a tone 
of coldness, desolation, and anxiety. The details are told 
in their natural sequences. This chronological arrangement 
has helped the writer to keep safely to his main point and 
effectively connect the details with each other. 

Defects. — The repetition of the word cold, while effective 
in bringing out the sensation, is somewhat artificial. Lone- 
liness (line 8) is misspelled; a semicolon should supplant — 
the first comma in line 7 after the word black. 
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Comparison. — The theme is superior to No. 2 in its rich- 
ness of imagery, its wealth of details, its depth of feeling, 
its maturity of style (seen in the sentence-structure and the 
vocabulary), and in its mastery of mechanical forms. 


No. 2— 85% 


GRANDMOTHER 


In front of the open fireplace in a large armchair there sits our 
old Granny. She is old and feeble. Her hair is snow-white 
and over her head a little white cap is carefully tied. Her face is 
-full of wrinkles and her keen blue eyes sparkle through a pair of 
glasses which she has on her nose. 

She has a shawl thrown over her shoulders and she also wears 
a thick black skirt. On her feet can be seen a pair of soft slippers 
which she prizes very much because they were given her for a Christ- 
mas present. 

As you know Grannies always like to be busy our Granny is 
busy knitting gloves. Her hands go to and fro. She will keep on 
working until her knitting is done. Now that it is done she care- 
fully folds her work and packs it into her work-basket. Then she 
trots upstairs to bed and oh, how lonesome it is when our dear 
Granny is gone from the room. 


Merits. — The merits of this composition are: (1) the clear 
and pleasing impression obtained; (2) the happy choice 
of details and the logical sequence of their arrangement; 
(3) the sympathetic treatment of the subject — for example, 
bits of sentiment seen in the grandmother’s attachment to 
the slippers, and the loneliness felt when she goes to her 
room; (4) the interesting introductory sentence, and (5) 
the mechanical accuracy. 

Defects. —The defects are: (1) the rather monotonous 
sentence structure, and (2) the childish vocabulary. \ 

Comparison. — To justify its place in the scale note: (1) 
that in No. 1 there is successfully treated a much more 


\ 
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difficult subject; (2) there is a greater power of imagination; 
and (3) there is a greater variety of sentence-structure 
and a richer vocabulary. 


No. 3 — 75% 
A Mansion 


As you look across the road you will first see a long private 
avenue or walk. 

It is in the summer, and on each side of this long walk are some 
beautiful, stately elms. They are hundreds of years old and they 
have done their duty for as many years, shading the walk from the = 
noon sun. 

Cross the road and you will see if you look up the avenue, a beau-_ 
tiful mansion. It is a colonial house and four large pillars are up- 
holding the roof. A piazza runs along three sides of the house. 

Near the house is a tennis court where for years the occupants 
of the mansion have passed many an hour. 

Let us enter the mansion. It is a beautiful cool place, although 
dark. As we enter we see large psalms on each side of the entrance. 
On the floors are old oriental rugs which have been handed down 
for generations. In the parlor is a harp, and on the walls are the 
portraits of the ancestors. In all, it is a beautiful place. a 


Merits. — The writer of this theme has presented a clear 
though conventional picture., Although he changes his 
point of view several, times, he has attempted to put his 
readers into the best positions to see the mansion. The 
choice of words is fair. Such details as the stately elms, 
the oriental rugs, the harp, and the portraits are well 
selected. Only one mistake in spelling occurs, psalms in 
line 13. : 

Defects. — There are, however, too many paragraphs 
for such a short theme. Constant repetition of the pro- 
noun you, and of the words beautiful and mansion give an 
impression of monotony and of limited vocabulary. The 
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pupil has evidently a definite place in mind, but has not 
suggested the spirit of the scene, as has the writer of No. 2. 

Comparison. —'The composition deserves its place in the 
scale above No. 4 because of better sentence-structure 
and more orderly arrangment. It is inferior to No. 2 on 
account of its somewhat prosaic tone and its constantly 
changing point of view. 


No. 4— 65% 
THE LAKE AT SUNRISE 


In the Mountains of Pennsylvania there is a lake. 

On one side of the lake is a boat landing, at which a dozen or 
more boats are tied up. On this boat landing one may stand and 
look up the lake, at sunrise, and see the sun peering up over the top _ 
of the mountains and shinning on the water. Then a King Fisher 
flies down the lake making his cheerful noise, instantly, all the 
other birds begin to chirp as if their life depended on it. 

Looking across the lake one would see numerous wells and coves 
backed up by woods from which comes the chirp of the birds. 
Hearing the explosions of cylinders we look to see where in comes 
from and find a pumphouse that keeps the lake supplied with water. 

Looking down the lake over the dam to the ice house with the 
roof sparkling with. On the roof of the house a hawk is sitting add- 
ing his clear whistle to noise of other birds. 

Looking around to the woods, at our back, with an old oil well 
in front of them. The birds flying from the woods in flocks, and 
far away from the hills comes the sound of the Italians singing. 


Merits. —'The writer has ‘seen and heard concrete details 
and has recreated his images clearly. He has tried, too, to 
make his point of view obvious to the reader. His vocabu- 
lary is adequate. . 

Defects. — As a description the composition fails because 
there is no unified picture of the lake. The selected details, 
clear in themselves, tend to distract rather than center 
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the interest. There are numerous*mechanical errors: there 
should be no commas after lake or sunrise (1.4); shining 
(1.5) is misspelled; there should be a period after novse (1.6), 
and no comma after instantly (1.6), which should commence | 
with a capital; in 1.10, in is not correct; the groups of words 
in ll. 12-13, 15-17, do not make sentences; the word the 
is omitted before notse (1.14) and the word are before fly- 
ang (1.16). 

Comparison, — The theme merits its rank in the scale 
by superiority in spelling, paragraphing, and maturity of 
thought. It does not, on the other hand, show equal mas- 
tery in the fine details, the discriminating vocabulary, and 
in the ability to stick to the point. The sentence-sense is 
faulty. 

No. 5— 55% 
A Licur House 

A description of a light house is quite interesting. 

First a light house is generally situated on a mass of rocks in the 
ocean or on some great lake. And then to get into a light house is 
a question. Some times you have to climb to the top on a steal. 
ladder, and again you only have to go half way up and you find sort 
of a steal porch which is very strong with a door in the side of the 
light house. On the very top of the light there is generally two or 
three life boats in case of accidents. In side there is an enormous 
light which flashes every two minutes and sometimes more often it 
depends holy on the weather. The.man himself has very favor- 
able sleeping quarter and food it is a very lonely life except 
when you have a man with you. Sometimes they play cards 
all day long until it is time to fix the lights and then they are 
very busy. 

Merits. —'The merits of this theme are: (1) the evident 
spirit of faithful accuracy; and (2) a successful use of certain 
simple words, — auch as mass of rocks, enormous light, and 
lonely life. 
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Defects. — Many obvious defects warrant its low position 
in the scale. The pupil was asked to write a description. 
After announcing his purpose to do this, he writes an exposi- 
tion, or explanation of lighthouses in general. The first 
sentence of the theme is worthless, contributing nothing 
toward the development of the subject. It should be 
omitted. The paragraph is full of misspelled words and . 
grammatical slips; steal, in side, holy, some times, sleeping 
quarter. The most striking weakness of the work is the 
loose and rambling form of the sentences, indicating indefi- 
nite thought. ‘“Run-on”’ sentences are found in ll. 9-12. 
No attempt has been made to establish a point of view. On 
this account, and because of a lack of vivid words, the pas- 
sage is dead and colorless. 

Comparison. — The composition is placed above No. 5 
_ because it: contains fewer mechanical errors. 


No. 6 — 45% 
A ScENE ON THE PRAIRIES 


Along a large plain in the west with mountains on all sides. 
The sun was just sinking behind the mountains. Some trappers 
were on the plain just about to get their supper. They had one 
tend because there was just three of them. Beside their tent 
tripled a little spring. After the three trappers had eating there 
supper they sat down by the fire because it had growing dark. 
All of a sudden a bunch of Indain’s came riding up. When they 
came near they fired of their guns and disappered in the darkness 
and the trappers turned into camp leaving one a the trappers on 
gaurd. 


Merits. —The commendable features of this composi- 
' tion are directness, simplicity, and a logical arrangement of 
details. The writer passes from the general to the specific 
in a natural manner. In spite of a change in the point 
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of view in the last two sentences, the paragraph, as a whole, 
makes a clear picture. 

Defects. — Blunders in grammar and in spelling, lack of 
sentence-sense, and short, childish sentences make the rat- 
ing of the composition necessarily very low. Such errors 
as tend for tent, tripled for trickled, eating for eaten, growing 
for grown, and the misspelling of Indians, indicate either 
hasty, careless work, or slovenly habits of enunciation. 

Comparison. — Compared with descriptions of the storm 
and of grandmother, the short sentences here show imma- 
turity and weakness rather than skill or force. With a 
large amount of correcting of mechanical details, but with 
very little revising as a whole, this paragraph would be 
superior to No. 5. 


EXERCISE 


_ Criticize the following themes according to the method sug- 
gested and illustrated in the preceding pages: 


Wuy Borany is INTERESTING 


I have never heard any one who has taken botany say that. he 
or she did not like it, or that it was not interesting. One reason, 
I think, is because we learn how plants live, — breathing, develop- 
ing, and possessing some charactertistics and senses that persons 
possess, adapting themselves to new surroundings and shunnning 
that which is not agreeable, thriving under certain favorable 
conditions and perishing under others. We learn of the different 
phrases in the lives of plants from the smallest to the largest kinds 
that grow, and we learn what plants are useful and what are harmful 
and why. -But the chief interest to me, in the study of plant life, 
lies in the fact that a careful study enables us to become acquainted 
with the different ones and to know their characteristics. 
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Way. Anctent History 1s INTERESTING 


One of the numerous studies taught in the high schools, which 
has always seemed very interesting and beneficial to me, is ancient 
history. This certain study deals with human life, interests, 
and customs more than any other. Some people have a peculiar 
notion that, because the people and customs of ancient countries 
are treated in ancient history, this history is dull. Think how much 
more modern home building, architecture, and science would be 
appreciated if only a general knowledge of ancient architecture 
and science were prevalent. History is a sure means of connect- 
ing the past and the distant with the present and the now. This 
is the first reason why I consider the study of ancient history interest- 
ing. What could be more interesting than a study of human 
character; this is also found in ancient history. Think of that 
old philosopher who went wandering through the streets with a 
lantern in his hand at high noon, all the while saying, “I am in 
search of a true man.” There was some high ambition or unusual 
conception of an ideal person lurking in this old philosopher’s 
soul. When a person is thoroughly acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties and oddities of the ancient peoples, he is better prepared for 
a study of the human character of the twentieth century. This is 
the second great reason why history is interesting. Now when 
these two reasons, namely, the study of ancient life and customs 
together with the portrayal of human character, are combined, it 
seems as if ancient history is certainly an interesting subject and 
should be appreciated by all. 


Purpose oF Forest RESERVATIONS 


Much has been said concerning the growing tendency of the 
national government to monopolize vast tracts of forest land in 
the West, especially at the foothills of the Rockies. The pur- 
pose of this seemingly promiscuous purchase of land on the part 
of the government is not generally known. The national govern- 
ment, like the various municipal systems, is constantly endeay- 
oring to aid the individual to overcome geographical conditions. 
In certain arid portions of the country it is well-nigh impossible 
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to carry on irrigation without a perennial supply of water. All 
of the great rivers which thread the western half of the Mississippi 
Valley have their sources in the Rocky Mountains. In an effort 
to make these sources permanent and to keep the water supply 
on an equality at all seasons of the year, the government has begun 
to protect and preserve the forests in this region, which, of course, 
retain a sufficient supply of moisture to facilitate the desired 
conditions. 


BASKET-BALL 


Of all games, basket-ball is my favorite, both from a spectator’s 
point of view and from that of a player; for it seems to me that it 
develops one’s body more perfectly and thoroughly than any other 
game, and at the same time brings more pleasure. It is played 
between two teams of five men each, and each side tries to throw 
the ball into their respective basket, a net hung upon an iron hoop 
on the wall at each end of the floor..-Each team has two forwards, 
“two guards, and a center. The centers of the respective teams 
jump for the ball at the center of the floor, and then the forwards 
try to throw it into their goals, while the guards of the opposing 
team try to get the ball to their center or forwards and thence to 
the basket. And since there are innumerable trick plays in the 
game, there is always something new for both the player and the 
spectator. 


Tue Marine System 


Although more than a million letters are received and sent 
daily, it is not generally known how they come and go. First, 
_the letters are taken from the boxes by the collectors and de- 
livered to the post office. Here they are put into a canceling ma- 
chine, which is capable of stamping several hundred per minute. 
Then all the letters of each state are put together and given over to 
the mailing clerks, each of whom has a certain state. Each man 
then distributes them according to their respective cities im the 
horseshoe letter case; each clerk has his own case. When the tie- 
out bell is rung, the letters for each city are tied together, put in 
mail sacks, carried to the depot, and placed on the train which is 
to carry this lot of mail. Next we find the sacks being thrown 
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off at the proper city stations. In the smaller towns the mail 
is taken on and thrown without the train’s slacking speed. They 
are now taken to the office and divided among the carriers accord- 
ing to their city districts. Then the carrier delivers. In the small 
towns, the inhabitants must call for their own mail. This is, in 
brief, the system through which the ordinary letter must pass. 


“THE Otp Curtosiry SHoP”’ 


I have just read The Old Curiosity Shop. How delightfully 
fascinating it is, with its quaint characters, portrayed in Dickens’s 
usual style, its quiet, genuine humor, and its pathos. I read the ~ 
book with real pleasure, because it was interesting, and that can- 
not always be said of books ranked as standard literature. I felt 
a common tie with Nell and her grandfather as they pursued their 
wanderings day after day, encountering toil and hardship, know- 
ing not whither they were bound, only hoping to put distance be- 
tween them and that demon dwarf, Quilp. 

Dickens’s characters are seldom commonplace. They are usu- 
ally exaggerated, but with a consummate skill. The names he 
gives them are also peculiar to his style of writing and usually 
sound most unmusical, nay, often grotesque. However, they 
serve their purpose always; they act their parts naturally and 
well. There was a time about four years ago when I could not 
honestly say that I liked Dickens. Now my taste has changed 
and I consider it a pleasure, not a task, to read even his longest 
book. 

It is said that Dickens worked himself so deeply into the char- 
acter of little Nell, came to love her so sincerely, fictitious as she 
was, that he was overcome with grief when the time came to have 
her die. It is furthermore ‘said that he found himself incapable 
of work for a whole week following her demise. One is brought 
into~the spirit of it all so deeply that one also grieves when she 
dies. 
I have so often thought that Dickens, in writing a book, simply 
went ahead without bothering himself with plot, working ‘in his 
numerous characters as the story progressed, retaining some for 
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future use, dropping others after a chapter or two. I am nearly 
certain that I could recognize a paragraph of Dickens’s writing 
wherever I saw it on account of its wonderful individuality. 


An EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


It was the last shopping day before Christmas, and Boston 
was full of busy, hurrying people. Its drizzling mist was melting 
the thin coating of snow and leaving a slippery scum on the smooth - 
pavements. I was hurrying along Boylston street, just about to 
cross Park Square, when a large team of lumber caught my eye. 
Four horses were struggling with the load, and on account of the 
condition of the road, one horse fell. No sooner had the drivers 
succeeded in raising him than a second followed the example of the 
first. 

My heart alternated from my boots to my mouth, but although 
I was much interested in the welfare of the animals, I had no time 
to watch the incident; so’very foolishly I started to cross the square 
with my eyes glued to the scene. All went well the first half of the 
journey, but then I came to a sudden stop as a deep voice spoke 
right into my ear, “Well, Miss; this is rather an unexpected pleas- 
ure.’ The tall traffic officer had been standing with outstretched 
arms, and I had walked right into them. 


HYPNOTIZED 


“T know I can hypnotize you!” came the emphatic words of 
Miss M——. : ' 

“You seem to be quite certain of the fact, but J know that 
there is absolutely no sense in hypnotism. Any one with an ordi- 
nary amount of will power cannot be hypnotized!” I exclaimed 
vehemently. ' 

This conversation ensued after a rather heated argument between 
Miss M——, a guest at a hotel at which I once stayed, and me. 
We had had a long discussion on hypnotism. I persistently main- 
tained that no one, except some one with very extraordinary power, 
could hypnotize people. She, however, declared that with a 
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slight knowledge of hypnotism, and the appliance of a few rules, 
she could hypnotize me. 

“Then you are willing to let me prove to you that I can hypno- 
tize you?” she finally queried, 

“Of course I am willing to let you try what I know you can’t 
do,” I assented. 

“Very well,” she began, “then sit down on the sofa. Now, we’ll 
have the electric light put out, and the gas turned very low. Wait 
there; I’ll be back in just a minute.’”’ With these words, she left 
the room. 

I sat on the sofa quite calmly until she returned, carrying with her 
two plates, one of which she gave to me, telling me to hold its right 
side up. . The other, she held in her hand while she stood in front 
of me. Then she told me to follow her actions exactly. Quite 
earnestly and unsuspectingly, I went through a process of rigorously 
rubbing my hand across the bottom of the plate and then all over 
my face. When this had been repeated many times, she asked 
me if I felt sleepy. 

“No, I am wide awake,” I announced triumphantly. 

“Let’s have the lights on now,” she said. “Why, you look 
queer,” she suddenly added. 

I then detected a suppressed giggle which seemed to spread about 
the room and grow more noticeable as the guests saw me under 
the bright lights. 

“T’d like to know the joke,” I said innocently, as I strolled to 
the mirror in an utterly nonchalant manner. 

Then, when I looked in the mirror, what a vision met my eyes! 
My whole face was plastered with a layer of smudgy, greasy, 
black soot! 

“You certainly did fool me!’’ I exclaimed with an attempt at 
casualness and left the room amid the roars of laughter of the 
highly amused guests. 


PART II 


CHAPTER VIII 
NARRATION 


One of the most interesting forms of composition is nar- 
ration — that is, the relating of real or imaginary acts or 
happenings. 

Let us read, as very simple examples of narration, the 
following themes written by high school pupils. 


SHE Cuancep Her Minp 


Recently, a certain young man, whose term of enlistment in the 
American Ambulance Corps in France had expired, was on his 
way home, and was due to arrive in New York on the morrow. 
' His mother, living about one hundred miles away, decided she 
would not make the trip to,New York to meet him when he 
landed, because of the uncertainty of the arrival. 
A hay meeting Mrs. Blank, inquired, ‘“‘When does your son 
arrive?” 
“Tomorrow, I think,”’ answered the mother. 
_ “Oh, yes. You are going to meet him, of course?” 
“No, I don’t expect to. The time of arrival is so uncertain.” 
“Yes? And who will meet him?” , 
“The father of his room-mate in college,”’ came the answer. 
“Oh, yes.” Then musingly, “The father of his room-mate. 
‘His room-mate’s father, — his room-mate’s father.” 
After a short pause, Tic questioner spoke again, as if to herself 
— “And many years from now a little boy will climb on his grand- 
father’s knee, and ask for stories of the war; and when the old 
man stops, the child will look up into his face oud ay ‘Well, who 
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met you, grandfather, when you came home from the Great War?’ 
And ‘Grandfather’ will look deep into the glowing logs, and live 
again that meeting, and whisper with a queer little catch in his 
voice, ‘My room-mate’s father!’” 


ALLIES 


Jack was having the dullest kind of morning. The week had 
been unusually exciting, for every day, companies of soldiers had 
left the muster-grounds to march to the trains which were to take 
them South and perhaps to war. Jack was allowed to go as far 
as the corner of his street to watch them pass; and each day had 
seemed quite wonderful to the boy. - First the cavalry had gal- 

. loped by; then Jack had determined to be a cavalry-man. Later 
when the infantry passed, accompanied by a band, he had im- . 
mediately decided to be a band-leader-when he grew older. But 
today was different. Even his drum lay forsaken on the steps. 
Mother was away, Elizabeth had the measles; and Bogey, his 
well-beloved, scraggly dog, would do nothing but lie in the sun 
and blink stupidly, even refusing to be roused by incessant tugs 

_ at his tail. But suddenly these tugs stopped. Jack stood erect. 

. and listened. “Tramp, tramp, tramp!’’ The soldiers! Something 

was wrong —there was no music. Perhaps the band had the 
measles, too. With this thought, Jack seized his drum and — 
~ whistling to Bogey, rushed up the street. 

Down the broad avenue tramped the men in their somber, 
khaki uniforms. The boy on the sidewalk stood for a moment 
wide-eyed in wonder. Soldiers without a band! Then fired by 
something which almost every boy has within him, Jack struck up 
the only tune he knew —“ Dixie,” All heads turned toward him, 
and all feet fell into step with the beating of his little drum. 
“Halt! Salute!” the captain shouted. And with as much ardor 
as if the boy had been a nation-honored hero, the men saluted 
the gallant little figure. It was a soldierly act, done in a soldierly 
way. And the long line of men marched away to the station for 
entrainment. 
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The incident has passed from the minds of most of the men 
who witnessed it, but the picture of that sturdy little lad who 
was “doing his bit,” has never faded from the heart of one. 
During the drumming of that one air, “ Dixie,” a silent battle was 
fought and won. Private Briggs had left the barracks that 
morning with lagging feet and an intention to desert. But 
Private Briggs had a wife at home and a boy as sturdy and 
gallant-looking as Jack. And his boy could whistle “Dixie” 
and was proud of his soldier father. Could a man, remembering 
such a boy, turn traitor? : 


EXERCISE 


I. Study the two themes given above and tell how you can 
improve them. If you like them, tell why you like them. 


Narration consists in relating a series of connected inci- 
dents or happenings. 

\ The simplest narration relates happenings in their time 
order. 

The chief characteristics of narration are life ands move- 
ment. 

Rapid narration excludes much description and comment 
by the author. 


Read: 


It happened at Athens, during the public representation of some 
play exhibited in honor of the commonwealth, that an old gentle- 
man came too late for a place suitable to his age and quality. 
Many of the young men, who observed the difficulty and confusion 
he was in, made signs to him that they would accommodate him if 

‘he came where they sat. The good man bustled through the crowd 
- accordingly; but when he came to the seats to which he was in- 
vited, the jest was to sit close and expose him, as he stood out of 
countenance, to the whole audience. 

The frolic went round the Athenian benches. But on those oc- 
casions there were also particular places assigned for foreigners. 
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When the good man sulked toward the boxes appointed for the Lace- 
daemonians, that honest people, more virtuous than polite, rose up 
all to a man, and with the greatest respect received him among them. 
The Athenians, being suddenly touched with the sense of the 
Spartan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of ap- 
plause; and the old man cried out: “The Athenians understand 
what is good, but the Lacedaemonians -practice it.” 


EXERCISES 


I. Tell a story that illustrates the feeling of courtesy as you 
have actually seen 1t shown in school, on the street cars, in 
the stores, or in the home. 


II. Invent a short story that shows the feeling of courtesy 
in a person in whom you had least expected it —a roughly 
dressed man, a woman of seemingly haughty bearing, or a care- 
less boy in a crowd. 


III. Use the following as beginnings of original stories. 
Write your stories in such a way as to secure rapid action. 


1. It was a cold night in January. During the day a heavy 
snow had fallen and the city pavements had not all been shoveled 
clean. When Dr. Webster came down the steps at 118 Common-— | 
wealth Avenue, his footfalls made no sound. 

2. Two bundles of straw placed on two planks served as beds 
for the nuns. \ ’ 

3. It was long after the close of a busy day. George Dawson 
had sent his stenographer home an hour ago, but he himself 
had remained at work on certain perplexing details of his depart- 
ment. | Just as he had closed his desk the telephone bell sharply 
broke the dead silence of the big office building. 

4. Of course it was a mistake. We should not have tried 
to make Springfield that day, for our engine was working badly 
when we were at Worcester. When John asked the man at the 
garage about the roads, he shook his head and said, ‘‘ Well, there’s 
one bad detour — and besides, your valve’s in mighty poor shape. 
You’d better stay in Worcester for the night, sir.” 
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5. “That’s a queer message; I don’t understand it.” Jack 
Milton hung up the receiver and turned to one of the clerks 
in the office. 

6. “Say, Gilson, did Mr. Scofield have an engagement with any 
one from the Dorsey Machine Works? Western Union has just 
phoned this message which I took down from their dictation. Jn 
accordance with arrangement yesterday, will meet you at your office 
Wednesday at two. Addressed to J. L. Scofield, President Scofield 
Leather Company. Why, when Mr. Scofield went to San Francisco 
a week ago he told me positively that he wasn’t going to be back 
for two months and he didn’t want to hear a word about busi- 
ness. And you know he absolutely never forgets an engagement.” 


An account of the happenings of a day spent in the 
woods, or of an excursion to Mammoth Cave, belongs to — 
the simplest kind of narration. In narrative of this sort, 
the incidents are related only by their time sequence — by 
their following one after another. Each incident in the 
series, because it results from no preceding incident nor 
leads to anything that follows, stands out as a little story 
by itself, and hence, if it is effective, must possess an in- 
‘terest of its own. 

This peculiar interest, though it depends partly upon 
the situation presented, is derived mainly from the attrac- 
tive style in which the narrative is written —from the 
vivid imagery, from the rapid movement, from the lively 
spirit, and from the use of living, specific words. Two 
students relate the same incidents of an afternoon spent 
in shopping. One gives a dry, detailed account of the 
incidents — an account running along with a stupid monot- 
ony. The second student, relating precisely the same in- 
cidents of the afternoon, introduces into the narrative lively 
pictures, humorous comparisons, and well-chosen adjec- 
tives and verbs, and, in this way, so changes the aspect of 
the series of incidents that we scarcely recognize them as 
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the same which have been related by the first student. 
The difference is wholly one of style. 

Narrative of the sort we have been discussing includes 
such writing as newspaper accounts of the happenings of 
a day, letters, histories, and books of travel. 


EXERCISES 


I. Read the poems, ‘Paul Revere” and “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” 


a. Do these stories belong to chronological narrative? Why? 
b. Write an account of an exciting ride or a chase. 


II. Write an account of a visit to a fort, a hospital, a mine, 
a factory, or some other place of interest. Try to make your nar- — 
rative lively by giving it rapid action.and virid imagery. Try 
also to make use of well-chosen adjectives and verbs. 


A more complicated kind of narrative is that which 
deals with a succession of incidents bound together by 
the relation of cause and effect. One thing happening 
in the beginning causes something else to happen, and 
this something else in its turn causes still another thing.to * 
happen; one cause produces an effect, this effect becomes — 
the cause of another effect, and so on until the last effect 
—the end to which all the other incidents converge — 
is reached in the part of the story called the climax. 
To this kind of narrative belongs most fiction, — the story, 
the romance, the novel. 

Added to the interest derived from style, and to the | 
interest in the separate situations or incidents, there is in 
plot narrative the greater interest of suspense — the eager- 
ness to discover to what end the incidents are leading — to. 
learn how it all ‘turns out.” This kind of narrative which 
arouses the reader’s curiosity to know the final result of 
a series of incidents makes a more popular appeal than 
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chronological narrative; and the more involved the plot 
— the greater the number of causes or sets of causes which 
are working toward the climax —the more intense is the 
interest aroused. In detective stories, such as the Sher- 
lock Holmes and the Wilkie Collins stories, we are fre- 
quently interested in three or four series of incidents 
working together, as coincident but apparently separate 
sets of causes, toward the final result — the discovery of 
the thief, the murderer, the incendiary, or whatever sort 
of villain there happens to be in the story. 


EXERCISES 
I. Name five stories or novels having simple plots. Name 
jive in which two or more series of incidents are used to lead up 
to the climax. 
II. Choose some story or novel which you have read, and ex- 
plain to your class how one thing brought on another and that 


_ something else, and so on to the-end. Perhaps you may wish 


au" 


to choose one of these: “Silas Marner,” “Marmion,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “Macbeth,” “The Gold Bug,” “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” “The Tale of Two Cities,” “ Ivanhoe,” “ The 
Crisis.” 


/’ Tn narration, as in all the other forms of discourse, three 
* qualities are essential to effective narration; namely, unity, 


coherence, and emphasis. From our study of these qualities 
in the sentence, in the paragraph, and in the whole com- 
position we know that unity means oneness of thought or 
purpose, and that it depends upon the selection of the 
proper amount and of the proper kind of material; that 
coherence means clearness of thought, and that it depends 
upon skillful arrangement and connection; that emphasis 
means the proper employment of stress, and that it de- 
pends partially upon the skillful arrangement of material, 
and partially upon proportion of treatment. 
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UNITY IN NARRATION 


Unity of thought or purpose in narration is sometimes 
difficult to be discovered, especially in chronological nar- 
rative, where the incidents are related only by their time 
sequence. Not infrequently such narrative finds its unity 
in the single point of view of the narrator — as in some of 
the Hawthorne sketches where the writer, from a single 
point of view, —from the top of a tall steeple or from a : 
tall house, — relates the happenings of an afternoon or’ 
morning. Again it may find its unity in the single char- 
acter or group of characters figuring in the series of in- 
cidents. Often, however, the only unity which binds the 
incidents together is that of time sequence. 

In chronological narrative, anything introduced, which 
disturbs the time sequence, or anything which fails to make 
clear the writer’s point of view, or anything concerning 
characters not connected in some way with the series of 
incidents, is destructive of unity. For example, an ac- 
count of a trip through Yellowstone National Park would 
lack unity if the narrator should introduce into the story 
incidents preceding or following the trip; if he should 
introduce incidents happening within the time of the trip. 
but not belonging to the trip, or if he should introduce 
characters in no way connected with the trip. By relat- 
ing in detail incidents connected with the preparation, in- 
cidents occurring at the home of the narrator during the 
trip, or even incidents which occur in the Park during the 
trip but which do not come under his observation or within 
his experience, the writer would destroy the unity of his 
narration. 

In plot narrative, where the sequence is that of cause 
and effect, it is much easier for the writer to secure unity, 
and much easier for the reader to discern it; for here all 
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the incidents connected with the plot converge, or should 


converge, toward one incident, which may be called the 


master incident or climax. In Scott’s Marmion all the 
incidents lead directly or indirectly to and from the giv- 


-Ing up of a packet of letters which contain evidence of Mar- 
mion’s guilt. It is Scott’s purpose, at the outset, to bring 


Marmion’s sin to light, and to restore to honor the man 
whom Marmion has wronged. Keeping this purpose in 
mind throughout the story, Scott introduces two series of 
causal incidents, — one series connected with Marmion’s 
choice of his worst enemy as a guide, the other, with the 
execution of his former page, who is in reality his betrayed 
paramour. The two series working together in marvelous 
coincidence eventually lead to the discovery of Marmion’s 
wrong-doing and to the revelation of his enemy’s innocence. 

Thus we can easily see in the working out of cause and 
effect the unity of the plot. In this story of Marmion, 
as in most long stories, incidents are introduced which 


‘seem to have no bearing upon the plot. But when we 


study them carefully in their relation to or effect upon 
the characters through whom the plot is developed, we 
discover that these incidents, too, have a part in bringing 
about the great issue or climax. 

-In order to secure unity in chronological narrative, the 
writer must exclude (1) all incidents preceding the be- 
ginning or following the end of the series which properly 
belongs to his subject; (2) all incidents occurring within 


the time of the series, but not belonging to the subject 


treated in the series; (3) all incidents not consistent with 
his point of view. 

- In order to secure unity in plot narrative, the writer 
must exclude all incidents not bearing directly or indirectly 
upon the master incident or climax. If the narrative 
has plot interest, but no unified plot, —as in The Last of 
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the Mohicans, — the writer must exclude all incidents not 
in harmony with his ruling motive in the story. 

Just what incidents a writer may include in his narra- 
tive, depends largely upon whether the account is written 
in the first or third person. A writer employing the first 
person pronoun can tell only what a single person may 
know; he can tell what he sees or hears, or what he hears 
about; more than this he cannot tell without destroying 
unity. The writer who tells his story in the third person ~ 
may introduce any incidents which are in harmony with 
his subject or with his purpose. 


EXERCISES 


I. Relate in a brief composition the incidents of “An Even- 
ing Spent Alone in an Old House.” Employ the first person. 
To what kind of narrative does your composition belong? 
Why? Examine your story carefully to see whether or not. 
you have introduced any incidents not belonging to your sub- 
ject. Have you related any incidents occurring in the morn- 
ing or in the afternoon preceding the evening spent alone in 
the old house?- Have you related incidents which occurred 
on the following morning? Have you related any incidents 
which were occurring elsewhere while you were in the old house? 
Have you introduced incidents which you, employing the first 
person, could not know about? 

II. Read the story of Jeanne D’Arc’s life, and be pre- 
pared to write a soliloquy, reflecting the lofty experiences and 
visions of this ardent, patriotic young girl. A careful study 
of the picture will help you to secure the proper feeling in 
your composition. 

III. Read the second of the “witch scenes’ in the play, 
“Macbeth.” Using this scene as a suggestion, write a story tell- 
ang how the witch carried out her threat of revenge against the 
satlor’s wife. 
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COHERENCE IN NARRATION 


When the time order and the plot sequence of events in 
a narrative are clear to the reader, we say that the story is 
coherent. This quality is very easily secured in chrono- 
logical narrative; in fact, in this kind of narrative, cohe- 
rence depends chiefly upon the relation of incidents in 
their time order. In giving an account, for example, of 
the incidents connected with the settlement of Plymouth, 
the writer would logically begin with the landing of the 
Pilgrims; proceeding from this event, he would relate the 
successive happenings in their chronological order. Should 
he disturb the time sequence by relating some event remote 
from the landing, and then go back to the incidents imme- 
diately following the landing, his narrative would become 
incoherent. 

Although coherence in chronological narrative depends 
mainly upon the proper arrangement of incidents in their 
time order, it is important to use transitional expressions 
which will keep the time sequence and the writer’s chang- 
ing point of view clear to the reader. In passing from-one 
event to another, for instance, such expressions ‘as “after. — 
this,’ ‘‘on the following day,” “thereupon,” “instantly,” 
“this had no sooner occurred than,” “immediately follow- 
ing,” keep the oe relation of incidents clear; and such 
ee as “passing on,’ “continuing our journey,” 

“proceeding from this point,’ keep the writer’s changing 
point of view before the reader. 

In plot narrative the sequence is, as we have seen, that 
of cause and effect. If this sequence is disturbed, if the | 
effect is given before the cause, the narrative is likely to — 
be incoherent. If Shakspere, in The Merchant of Venice, 
had begun with the trial and defeat of Shylock, then had 
gone back to the lending of the money, which was the first 
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causal incident in the first series leading to the climax, and 
from there on had led back to the trial, the story would likely 
be less coherent. 

Sometimes a writer, in what is called reverting narrative, 
begins in the middle of a story or close to the end, present- 
ing some striking situation or perhaps even the climax: in 
the lives of the principal characters. He then goes back 
to the beginning and traces all the causes that will account 
for the striking situation or the climax. In Scott’s Marmion, 
for example, we are introduced to Marmion long after he ~ 
has committed the crime which eventually leads to his 
downfall. In reverting narrative we are led back through 
stories told by different characters, to the crime itself, 
then from the crime back to the incidents which result in 
the discovery of his guilt. 

Only the skillful writer, however, can keep the rela- 
tion between the incidents in reverting narrative clear; 
hence most writers of plot-narrative begin with the first cause 
of complication, proceed from that to the first effect, which 
generally becomes the second cause, and so continue through 
the series. Since cause and effect follow in chronological 
order, a narrative so developed naturally follows the time 
order, and is therefore simpler and more coherent. 


“EXERCISE 


Relate in an imaginary sketch the incidents of one day in 
the, life of the French peasants pictured on the following page. 
Let the sketch reflect the toil which the picture suggests. Let it 
also reflect the spirit which you see in the attitudes of the man 
and the woman. A careful reading of Edwin Markham’s 
poem entitled ‘The Man with a Hoe” will help you to secure 
the proper feeling in your sketch. 
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In order to secure coherence in narration the writer must_ 
arrange his events in the time order in which they occur, or 
in the order of cause and effect, which, except in reverting 
narrative, generally follows the time order. He must use, 
when necessary, such transitional expressions as after this, 
thereupon, while this was going on, before this time, in the 
meantime —in short, he must use any expressions which 
will keep clear to the reader the relation between incidents. 


EXERCISES 


I. Criticize the incoherence in the following summary of 
Canto I of Scott’s “MM: armion.” To what is the incoherence 
due? Rearrange the incidents as you think they occurred 
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in order of time. In rewriting, pay close attention to para- 
graph structure. 


Early in the evening of August the First, Fifteen Hundred 
Thirteen, Lord Marmion, an embassador on his way from the 
Court of Henry the Eighth of England to the Court of James the 
Fourth of Scotland, arrives at Norham Castle, where he stops to 
seek shelter for the night and to obtain a guide. The next morn- 
ing, mid the firing of cannon and the music and farewell songs of the 
minstrels and harpers, he, in company with the Palmer as a guide, 
and with his gallant train of squires, pages, and yeomen, departs 
from the castle in great state. Upon his arrival he is greeted by the 
captain of the castle, and is led by the heralds to the great ban- 
quet hall, where he is introduced to the guests assembled there 
to do him honor. Toward the close of the evening he asks the 
captain for a guide to lead him to Edinburgh. Many are men- 
tioned, but none is available except a mysterious Palmer, who 
has arrived from Jerusalem the night before. The Palmer is 
immediately summoned from his cell to meet Marmion. During 
the banquet which follows Lord Marmion’s introduction to the 
guests, the captain, in an insinuating manner, asks Marmion where 
he has left his former page. Marmion, checking his rising pain 
and wrath, calmly replies that he has left the boy sick at Lindis- 
farne. Then he asks the captain where Lady Heron is. Sir 
Hugh answers that his wife is at the Scottish Court visiting Queen 
Margaret in her bower. When the Palmer enters the great hall, 
he stares wildly at Marmion, but makes no obeisance to him as 
the others have done. At last striding up to Marmion with a 
haughty air, he asks of what service he may be to him. Mar- 
mion requests that the Palmer act as his guide, and the Palmer 
consents to do so. Toward midnight after the wassail bowl is 
again passed around, the festivities cease; all retire for the night, 
and soon the great hall is silent. 


Il. Read the following narrative taken from Poe’s “ De- 
scent into the Maelstrém.” In what respect is this narrative 
more coherent than the one above? How do the expressions in 
atalics help? 
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It is now within a few days of three years since what I am 
going to tell you occurred. It was on the tenth day of July, 18—, 
a day which the people of this part of the world will never forget 
—for it was one in which blew the most terrible hurricane that 
ever came out of the heavens; and yet all the morning and, indeed, 
until late in the afternoon, there was a gentle and steady breeze 
from the southwest, while the sun shone brightly, so that the 
oldest seaman among us could not have foreseen what was to 
follow. 

The three of us — my two brothers and myself — had crossed: 
over to the islands about 2 o’clock p.m., and had soon nearly loaded 
the smack with fine fish, which, we all remarked, were more plenti- 
ful that day than we had ever known them. It was just seven 
by my watch when we weighed and started for home, so as to make 
the worst of the Strém at slack water, which we knew would be at 
eight. 

We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard quarter, and 
for some time spanked along at a great rate, never dreaming of 
danger; for indeed we saw not the slightest reason to apprehend © 
it. All at once we were taken aback by a breeze from over Helseggen. 
This was most unusual — something that had never happened to 
us before — and I began to feel a little uneasy without exactly 
knowing why. We put the boat on the wind, but could make no 
headway at all for the eddies, and I was put upon the point of — 
proposing to return to the anchorage, when, looking astern, we saw 
the whole horizon covered with a singular, copper-colored cloud 
that rose with the most amazing velocity. 

In the meantime the breeze that had headed us off fell away, 
and we were dead becalmed, drifting about in every direction. 
This state of things, however, did not last long enough to give 
us time to think about it. In less than a minute the storm was . 
upon us — in less than two the sky was entirely overcast — and 
what with this and the driving spray it became suddenly so dark 
that we could not see each other in the smack. 

Such a hurricane as then blew, it is folly to attempt describ- 
ing. The oldest seaman in Norway never experienced anything 
like it. We had let our sails go by the run before it cleverly took 
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us; but, at the first puff, both our masts went by the board as if 
they had been sawed off — the mainmast taking with it my young- 
est brother, who had lashed himself to it for safety. 

Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that ever sat 
upon water. It had a complete flush deck, with only a small 
hatch near the bow, and this hatch it had always been our cus- 
tom to batten down when about to cross the Strém by way of 
precaution against the chopping seas. But for this circumstance 
we should have foundered at once —for we lay entirely buried 
for some moments. How my elder brother escaped destruction 
I cannot say, for I never had an opportunity of ascertaining. For 
my part, as soon as I had let the foresail run, I threw myself flat 
on deck, with my feet against the narrow gunwale of the bow, 
and with my hands grasping a ring bolt near the foot of the fore- 
mast. It was mere instinct that prompted me to do this — which 
was undoubtedly the very best thing I could have done — for I 
was too much flurried to think. 

For some moments we were completely deluged, as I say, 
and all this time I held my breath, and clung to the bolt. When 
I could stand it no longer, I raised myself upon my knees, still keep- 
ing hold with my hands, and thus got my head clear. Presently 
our little boat gave herself a shake, just as a dog does in coming 
out of the water, and thus rid herself in some measure of the seas. 
I was now trying to get the better of the stupor that had come 
over me, and to collect my senses so as to see what was to be done, 
when I felt somebody grasp my arm. It was my elder brother, 
and my heart leaped for joy, for I had made sure that he was 
overboard — but the nert moment all this joy was turned into | 
horror — for he put his mouth close to my ear, and screamed out 
the word “ Moskoestrém!”’ 


Ill. Write a story of some exciting experience suggested to 
you by the preceding selection. Try to secure coherence by 
using connective expressions similar to those used in the sketch. 
Try also to secure the rapid movement which Poe gives to his 
story. 
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EMPHASIS IN NARRATION 


In the pupil’s reading of fiction he has doubtless noted 
that the most striking situations, and the incidents of 
greatest import, are frequently placed at the beginning or 
near the end of the story. The object of such arrangement 
is, as can clearly be seen, to bring into prominence the parts 
of the story which are most significant in the development 
of the plot or in the carrying out of the author’s purpose. 
An incident placed at the beginning derives its emphasis 
from the natural curiosity with which we note whatever is 
new and promising. An incident placed at the end derives 
its emphasis partly from the suspense which precedes it 
and partly from the fact that the last incident is freshest 
in the mind. Since an incident placed at the end of a 
story receives greater emphasis than one placed at the be- 
ginning, most writers reserve the climax for the end. 

But this matter of arrangement, though it is of chief 
importance in securing emphasis, is not the only method 
of doing so. The minor incidents must be duly subor- 
dinated to thé main incidents. Often a story is lacking 
in emphasis because the minor incidents, the descriptions, — 
and the explanations are given in greater detail than their 
real placé in the story warrants. This undue proportion 
given to detail naturally robs the essential incidents of their 
emphasis. 

In chronological narrative, where there is no climax, the 
writer gives each incident its due emphasis by relating it 
in such detail as its importance in the story requires. The 
exciting, the marvelous, the significant incidents, he tells 
at length; the less important ones he passes over briefly. 
In plot narrative, where he usually follows the sequence 
of cause and effect, he gives the incidents their due em- 
phasis both by giving them their proper proportion, and by 
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placing in prominent positions — at the beginning and at 
the end — the most striking incidents. 

Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans, though it has plot 
interest, has no unified plot and no climax. The incidents 
secure their emphasis from their lively manner and from 
the length at which they are told. The attacks, the cap- 
tures, and the escapes are related at great length; the 
killing of a colt, the shooting of a wandering Mingo and 
of a French sentinel, because they are incidents of little 
importance in the development of Cooper’s purpose, are 
passed over briefly. In Marmion, Scott gives to the im- 
portant incident of Constance’s execution its due emphasis, 
partly by placing it close to the beginning, and partly by 
relating it in a striking manner and at great length. To 
the catastrophe — The Battle of Flodden and the death of 
Marmion — he gives emphasis, partly by placing it close 
to the end, partly by the lively manner in which he re- 
lates it, and partly by the proportion of treatment which 
he gives to it. 

EXERCISES 


I. Relate the incidents of a day spent in the country, in a 
country town, in a strange city, around a circus ground, or in 
an art gallery. To what kind of narrative does your composi- 
tion belong? Examine your story carefully. Have you given 
greater length to some incidents than to others? If so, why? 
Are you sure that the most important incidents stand out 
prominently from the minor incidents? Which incidents should 
you shorten for the sake of proportion? Which incidents 
should you lengthen for the sake of emphasis? Are you 
sure that your story has the essential quality of emphasis? 


Il. Relate the story of reconciliation between two brothers, 
who, through some misunderstanding, have long been es- 
tranged. Let your story begin with the circumstances caus- 
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ing the estrangement, then let it gradually lead up through a 
series of incidents to a clearing up of the misunderstanding, 
and finally to the reconciliation. To what kind of narrative 
does your story belong? How have you given emphasis to 
the incidents of greatest importance? Can your readers dis- 
tinguish the minor from the main incidents? Tell the same 
story in dialogue between the two brothers. 


III. Recall three long stories which you have read. To what 
kind of narrative does each belong? Where in each story does 
the climax come? Recall some of the minor incidents in each 
one. How do you know that they are minor incidents? What 
is the character of the incidents found in the beginning of each 
story? Are they commonplace or striking? 


IV. Write a story in which the chief interest will center 
around a “ glorious failure’? in some game or race. 


V. Write a story in which the chief interest will center 
around. | . 

(a) The human characteristics of a pet animal. 

(b) The courage of a soldier or a sea-captain. 


SOURCES OF INTEREST IN NARRATION 


In plot narrative the chief source of interest is usually 
that of suspense — a keen desire to, know to what end an . 
incident, or a series of incidents is leading. Added to this 
interest, which is derived from suspense, there is the interest . 
; in unusual situations, in the rapid movement of the nar- 

rative, in the individuality of the characters, and in the 
style in which the narrative is written. 

In chronological narrative the chief sources of interest 
are in the unusual situations and in the style in which the 
narrative is written. — 
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USES OF DESCRIPTION IN NARRATION 


A very important part of many of the stories which you 
read is the description which accompanies them, and which, 
‘though subordinate to the story, often serves a number 
of uses in the story. One important office of description 
in narration is to furnish a background which will heighten 
the effect of the incident. In Scott’s Marmion the pleasant 
effect which the reknighting of De Wilton produces upon 
the feelings of the reader, is largely due to the charming 
description of the moon-lit chapel, in which the ceremony 
is performed. In The Last of the Mohicans, Magua, a 
treacherous Indian, prepares to make a cowardly assault 
upon the life of Colonel Munro. He is intercepted in his 
attempt by General Montcalm. The effect of the incident 
is greatly heightened’ by the description of the midnight 
- scene, in which the action occurs. The pictures of the old \, 
fort, of the tall, gaunt figure of the white-haired, aged 
Munro, leaning against the ramparts of the fort; of Mont- 
calm issuing from his tent and stealing, in the dim moonlight, 
through the line of French sentinels, and of Magua rising 
stealthily out of the dark water, — these descriptive details 
give to the incident itself almost all the interest which it 
possesses. 

Description in narration often serves another important 
‘purpose; it frequently aids in the interpretation of char- 
acter and even of the story itself. ‘‘The shifting glance,” 
“the sinister brow,” ‘‘the thin, cruel lips,” and ‘the stealthy 
actions”’ betray the villain, while the ‘“‘steady, level gaze,” 
the -‘‘broad, intellectual forehead,” the “straight, firm 
mouth with sensitive lips,’ give us insight into the char- 
acter of the hero. Again, descriptions of places are often 
necessary to an understanding of the incidents of the story. 

The pictures of Florence, which we get in George Eliot’s 
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Romola help us to interpret many of the incidents in the 
story. In fact, the evolution of selfishness in the character 
of Tito, the impotency of Baldassarre’s attempts to seek 
revenge, the persecution of Savonarola, and the growth of 
Romola’s character, we can understand only when we know 
Florence and her people as they are painted in the story. 

In stories of daily life interest — stories in which a large 
measure of interest centers in the setting — and in chrono- 
logical narrative, description fulfills an important function by 
giving useful information concerning historic periods, places, 
and people. In Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow we learn a great deal through the descrip- 
tions about the beautiful scenery along the Hudson River 
and about the early Dutch settlers in New York; in Scott’s 
stories we are carried back to the-days of feudalism and 
chivalry in England and in Scotland. 


EXERCISES 


I. To what kind of narrative do Scott's ‘“ Ivanhoe,” ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ and “ Marmion” belong? What are the 
chief sources of «interest in these stories? In how many 
different ways does Scott give due emphasis to the essen-— 
tial incidents in the stories? How can you distinguish the 
minor incidents from the main ones? Recall incidents which 
depend upon effective background for. their interest. Recall 
descriptions which aid you in the interpretation of character. 
Recall descriptions which help you to understand the story. 
Recall descriptions which give you useful information about 
the historic period in which the scenes of the story are laid, 
about the manners and customs of the people, and about their 
institutions of chivalry and feudalism. Recall descriptions of 
nature which harmonize with the mood of the main character. 


II. Read in Jack London’s “The Call of the Wild” the story 
of the last encounter between the rival dogs, Spitz and Buck. 
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How 1s the effect of the incident heightened? Read in “Ben 
Hur” the description of the chariot race. What relation does 
the description bear to the incident itself? Read “The Pass- 
ing of Arthur” in “The Idylls of the King.” What office 
does description hold in this poem? Apply the same question 
to Poe’s “Fall of the House of Usher.” 


Ill. a. Tell how two acquaintances of this duck hunter 
mistook the decoys in the picture for real ducks. You may 
ancrease the.interest in the situation by making one of these 
acquaintances a cocksure individual who prides himself on his 
superior skill and keenness of vision. Intermingle descrip- 
tive touches with the narration of the incident. Perhaps you 
will want to put your story into the form of a letter. 

b. Without any reference to the preceding assignment, my 
a story which the picture suggests to you. 
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IV. Write, in the first person, from the point of new of the 
captain of the ship, a descriptive narration of the exciting ex- 
perience of a storm at sea suggested by this picture. 


1 


CHAPTER IX 
DESCRIPTION 


. Ler us examine in detail each of the four victures re- 
produced on this and on the following pages, and read very 
carefully the pupils’ themes accompanying them: 


I 


Far ABOVE CayuGa’s WATERS 


We were standing on the roof of the Cornell library, gazing out 
over the mass of color below. It was one of those clear June days 
when every outline stands forth in chiselled relief. Directly below 
us stretched the beautiful campus, its sweep of rolling lawns and 
mist of dark green foliage, broken here and there by the gleam of 
a white walk, or the gable of one of the college buildings. To our 
left curved the road, glistening under the summer sun. To our 
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right were trees and grass and buildings, buildings and grass and 
trees, an extensive vista, ending in a group of fraternity houses. 
Above us the sky was a blinding, dazzling blue, and beyond, almost 

_as bright a blue, but stretching away into white mists, flowed 
Cayuga, banked with her purple hills. 


Does this theme tell you more or less than you can see 
in the picture? What details mentioned in the theme do 
you find in the picture? Can you find in the picture the 
point of view mentioned in the first sentence of the theme? 
What details, not shown in the picture, does the writer 
use in his description? Which — the picture or the theme 
— makes the stronger appeal to the sense of form? To 
the sense of color and atmosphere? To the sense of dis- 
tance? Could you write a description based upon the 
picture alone, and make it as satisfactory as the theme 
which you have read above? Why not? -What details 
in the theme would not be suggested to you by the picture? 
From what point of view can any description be best writ- 
ten? How does the picture accompanying the theme pre- 
ceding, aid the readers of the theme? 

The purpose of description is to convey to the mind of 
the reader or the listener the same impression or picture of 
a scene or an object which he would get from the scene or 
the object itself. The picture above appeals to the sense 
of form, and it shows the relative position of objects. 
Thus it helps the readers to see more clearly what ,the. 
writer is describing. It fails to convey as definitely as 
does the description these impressions: (1) Details of color 
and atmosphere; as, ‘‘mass of color”; “dark green”; “glis- 
tening under the summer sun”; “blind, dazzling blue’’; 
“white mists”; “purple hills.” (2) Distance and spacious- 
ness — “‘stretched the beautiful campus”; “sweep of rolling 
lawns”; ‘stretching away.” 
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II 
Let us now study another theme and its accompanying 
picture: 


Batp Heap Cuirrs 


Famous, indeed, is the rugged Maine shore scenery. Poets and 
artists have immortalized it, but pen-strokes and brush-strokes 
cannot describe the wild beauty of those huge wave-battered cliffs; 
one must see them to appreciate their charm. 

As you approach Bald Head Cliffs from the road, you hear the 
heavy beating of the surf growing louder and louder until you 
suddenly find yourself at the top of a long, rocky ledge, a hundred 
feet above the sea. Looking far out over the waves from this great 
height, you see sails of innumerable fishing-smacks, those of larger 
schooners, and even smoke-trails of steamers. A few miles away is 
a small island with its gleaming light house, and small cluster of 
cottages. The veering gulls, and their shrill cries help to impress 
us with the profoundness of the scene spread below us. 

Some restless member of the party discovers a path a short dis- 
tance to the right that leads down to the rocks below. After 
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slipping down this rude descent, we find ourselves at the head of 
a narrow inlet. At our left tower the menacing cliffs, at our right 
a long expanse of jagged rocks stretches far away to the water’s 
edge. 

As you stand, looking at that huge mass of rock, cracked and 
seamed by countless winters, assaulted by countless tides, who can 
fail to be moved by the wild mystery of it all? With the dark 
shadows giving way to the brilliant sunlight, and the fine spray 
leaping into the air as some wave larger than its fellows crashes 
against the unyielding mass, our hearts are indeed overpowered 
by some strange emotion, and when we return home later, we feel 
happier, somehow, after beholding such a wonderful triumph of 
Nature. 


What descriptive details do you find both in the theme 
and in the picture? What part of the theme is illustrated 
by the picture? What part is-not illustrated? What spe- 
cific appeal does the picture make to your physical senses? 
What additional appeals does the ‘word picture’ make to 
these senses? What details employed in the theme con- 
vey ideas of sound? Of ruggedness and wildness? Of dis- 
tance? What feeling did the scene itself excite in the 
writer? 

How does he try to arouse his own feeling — of wonder 
and mystery in you? 


Description is a form of discourse which is intended to 
give to the reader or the listener the same impression 
or picture which the writer himself has derived from some 
scene or object. 
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Ill 
THE FIsHERMAN 


An old Maine fisherman, seated on an upturned bucket, feet 
spread far apart, mending 
his fish-net ready for the 
morrow’s catch. That was 
“Bzra!” He was dressed 
for the occasion in his 
- water-soaked oil skins, 

with his soft hat pushed 

back from his wrinkled, 
tanned face. His eyes 
blinked in the bright sun, 
while his white whiskers 
bristled. Behind him was 
the cove, and at his side 
his rather dilapitated hut 
against which was propped 
--a crate, ready for some un- 
\ fortunate hens, destined for 
‘the market. At his feet lay 
the fish net and under this 

a fish, a huge cod, the re- 

sult of his day’s labor, and 
: the cause of the broken net. 


EXERCISE 


Study carefully the picture above and the pupil’s theme 
accompanying it. Rewrite the theme in your own way, adding 
as many details as your imagination can derive from the 
“prcture. ° 
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EXERCISES 


_ I. This picture represents a typical cross-roads country 
store. Write in two paragraphs the description which it sug- 
gests. Let your first paragraph describe the exterior as it is 
shown in the picture. Let your second describe the intertor as 
your vmagination sees it. < 


II. Read the following theme entitled “‘A Typical ee 
Store.” Compare it with the theme which you have written 
on the same topic. How can you account for the differences 
between your theme and the one reproduced in the book? 


A Tyricau Country STORE 


It was a typical country store. As we approached it, the first 
thing to greet our eyes was a weather-beaten sign announcing that 
Hire’s Root Beer was sold there. The building looked more like 
an old shed than anything else. The clapboards and shingles looked 
as if they had never seen paint. Here and there a repair had been 
made or a broken clapboard replaced by an old board, regardless 
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of its color. Everything was in general disorder. On the left- 
hand side of the door was a pile of empty boxes and barrels; while 
on the other side stood a settee, on and around which were many 
milk bottles, cans, and pails. 

On entering, we saw the counter directly in front of us. The 
long shelves back of it held almost everything from needles to 
dried prunes. - The show-cases, on the counter, were devoted 
to the smaller and more frequently called for articles. For instance, 
one contained all sorts of sewing articles; another contained candy; 
and the third held tobacco and pipes. At one end of the store 
was the post-office, which consisted’ of nothing more than an inclosed 
space, within which the postmaster sorted the mail or attended to 
the particular duties of that office. At the other end was a large 
stove, around which on wintry nights the men were accustomed 
to gather for an evening’s gossip or smoke. In one corner was 
a large barrel with this sign on it, ‘Pickles one cent apiece. Help 
yourself.”* In the various corners and along the sides were dis- 
tributed the various boxes and packing cases of supplies for which 
there was not room elsewhere. This was the kind of a country 
store that we found at Cow Bell’s Corner. 


TWO KINDS OF DESCRIPTION 


If the purpose of a description is to arouse a feeling of 
pleasure or any emotion which a picture or a piece of statu- 
ary might arouse, we call it artistic or literary description. 
If the purpose of a description is to give accurate and use- 
ful information Concerning an object, we call it practical 
or scientific description. To the former division belongs 
most of the description which we find in poetry, in prose, in 
stories, in orations, in essays, in books of travel — in short, 
in all kinds of writing which come under the head of litera- 
ture. To the latter division belong descriptions in which only 
items of identification — such as size, shape, color, weight, 
construction — are generally included. Let us examine as 
illustrations of the two divisions the descriptions given 
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below, and let us note the likenesses and differences be- 
tween them. 


1. But the third man remained obstinately silent under all 
the strokes from the knotted cord. He was very different in 
aspect from his two fellow-prisoners. They were young and 
hardy, and, in the scant clothing which the avarice of their captors 
had left them, looked like vulgar, sturdy mendicants. But he 
had passed the boundary of old age, and could hardly be less than 
four or five and sixty. His beard, which had grown long in neglect, 
and the hair which fell thick and straight round his baldness, were 
nearly white. His thick-set figure was still firm and upright, though 
emaciated, and seemed to express energy in spite of age, — an ex- 
pression that was partly carried out in the dark eyes and strong, 
dark eyebrows, which had a strangely isolated intensity of color 
in the midst of his yellow, bloodless, deep-wrinkled face with its 
lank, gray hairs. And yet there was-something fitful in the eyes 
which contradicted the occasional flash of energy; after looking 
round with quick fierceness at windows and faces, they fell again 
with a lost and wandering look. But his lips were motionless, and 
he held his hands resolutely down. 

2. AB is five feet five inches in height, and corpulent. His 
weight is approximately one hundred and fifty-five or sixty pounds. 
He seldom stands erect. His left foot is a club foot; his-lower 
left limb bends outward from the knee, as a result of improper 
surgical attention following an injury. The left leg appears shorter 
than the right, and he limps slightly. 

AB is about thirty-five years of age; complexion, medium 
dark; eyes, dark brown, round, squinty, and nervous; eyebrows, 
short and bushy; nose, aquiline, with Romanish suggestion; lips, 
thick; two front teeth missing from the upper roof of mouth; 
chin, prominent and cleft. He wore when last seen a dark brown 
beard, closely trimmed. His hair‘is brown, a shade or so darker 
than his beard. The hair is very thin about the crown. 

Hands are closed; fingers short and muscular; nails thick and 
ill kept. 

Education poor; voice is heavy and articulation is faulty. 
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The literary description — of Baldassarre in George Eliot’s 
“Romola” —is intended to convey a picture which will 
arouse pity and a strong interest in the character of the 
man. The practical description—that of the criminal — 
is intended only to convey information which will help 
to identify the man described. In both descriptions we 
get impressions of figure, complexion, and color of hair 
and eyes. In the first, we unconsciously construct from 
the details a complete picture of Baldassarre, which deeply 
moves us; in the general impression we lose sight of the 
separate items. From the second description we are not 
so likely to construct a picture as to hold in mind the 
separate items which are intended to serve for identifica- 
tion; we simply think of each detail as a new item of 
information. 


EXERCISES 


I. From the description of Baldassarre’s personal appear- 
ance, make a list of the words and phrases which express: 

a. Old age, ill-health, neglect, and hopelessness. 

b. Energy and strong purpose in conflict with an enfeebled 
will and vacant memory. 

What effect do these phrases produce upon the feelings of 
the reader? Does the description of the outlaw arouse strong 
emotion? Why not? 


II. Read the following descriptions. To what class of 
description does each belong? In which descriptions are the 
details so presented as to form a single picture which arouses 
emotion? In which do the details serve as items of informa- 
tion or identification? 

1. Pelléas had a great bulging, powerful forehead, like that 
of Socrates-or Verlaine; and, under a little black nose, blunt as 
a churlish assent, a pair of large hanging and symmetrical chops, 
which made his head a sort of massive, obstinate, pensive, and 
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three-cornered menace. He was beautiful after the manner of a 
beautiful, natural monster that has complied strictly with the laws 
of its species. And what a smile of attentive obligingness, of 
incorruptible innocence, of affectionate submission, of boundless 
gratitude, and total self-abandonment lit up, at the least caress, 
that adorable mask of ugliness! Whence exactly did that smile 
emanate? From the ingenuous and melting eyes? From the ears 
pricked up to catch the words of man?-.From the forehead that 
unwrinkled to appreciate and love, or from the stump of a tail that 
wriggled at the other end to testify to the intimate and impas- 
sioned joy that filled his small being, happy once more to encounter 
the hand or the glance of the god to whom he surrendered himself? 

Pelléas was born in Paris, and I had taken him to the country. 
His bonny fat paws, shapeless and not yet stiffened, carried slackly 
through the unexplored pathways of his new existence his huge 
and serious head, flat-nosed, and, as it were, rendered heavy with 
thought. : 


2. For Sate: One of the best farms in Hamilton County, located 
five miles south of Noblesville, Kansas, one mile east of Browns- 
burg, on good pike; 208 acres level land, all in cultivation except 
16 acres in woods; good fencing; good eight-room dwelling; fair 
two-room tenant brick; milk and smokehouses, 12X24; warm 
house, 15X20; 60X70 barn, implement house, 2030; implement 
house No. 2, 18X24; double crib, 24X36; hoghouse, 16X30; wood- 
house, 18X30; good repair; fruit of all kinds; one mile from church 
and school; railroad and telephone; half interest in private gas 
well; four good wells of water; cistern, 80-barrel capacity; good 
drainage. Will sell 160 acres with improvements, with privilege 
of 208. Reason for selling, to settle an estate. Address S.C. Mruui- 
GAN, Brownsburg, Kansas. 


UNITY IN DESCRIPTION 


When only such details are employed as will give a 
single picture, or a series of pictures arousing a single 
emotion — an emotion it may be of pity, of horror of con- 
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tempt, of anger, of admiration, of sympathy, or of pleasure 
—we say that the description has unity. The proper 
selection of details, then, is as important to unity in de- 
scription as it is to unity in narration. An unnecessary 
detail included, or a necessary .one excluded — each is 
equally destructive of unity. 


EXERCISE - 


Examine each of the themes which have been reproduced as 
examples of description on the preceding pages of this chapter, 
and tell what single impression the description was intended to 
convey. Tell which one expresses vivid beauty; which one 
rugged grandeur; which one simplicity of character; which one 
thriftlessness, ete. 


The question naturally arises as to the principles of 
guidance in the selection of detail: “Why must I select 
this detail, and why reject that detail?’”’ In answer it 
may be said, first, that only such details must be em- 
ployed as are necessary to individualize the object de- 
scribed —to separate it from all other objects of its 
class. In picturing a person, for instance, the writer, 
in order to individualize his character, may use such details 
as “slightly drooping shoulders,” ‘‘yellowish green eyes 
with the latent gleams of the tiger in them,” ‘thin red 
lips tightening over large, cruel-looking white teeth,” ‘long, 
slender nails curving like claws over the bony fingers.” 
Such details as are common to all men—such as the 
reader naturally takes for granted—the writer omits, 
because he knows that the reader will unconsciously supply 
them, and also because he knows that the fewer details 
the reader needs to hold in mind, the more easily he can 
construct a whole picture. 
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Again, in picturing a pet dog — the writer does not tell 
us that he is of such size and such color, and that his hair 
is curly, because such items would not individualize the 
dog. He rather notes some peculiar mark—an exceptional 
softness and whiteness. of the fleecy covering, a roguish, 
coquettish look about the eyes and mouth. In the selec- 
tion of details, the writer must include what is peculiar and 
suggestive, and he must exclude whatever the reader would 
naturally supply —that is, the common and _ undistin- 
guishing. 


EXERCISE 
Write a paragraph describing : 
(a) Some interesting person, or 
(b) A striking scene, or 
(c) A pet animal. 
In your description try to use phrases which will bring out 
personality and individuality. 


PuysicaAL Point or VIEW 


Again, in the selection of detail it is important to unity 
to keep in mind another guiding principle — namely, -that 
only such details should be included in a single picture 
as the writer could grasp at a given moment and from 
an unchanging ‘point of «view of the object described. In 
describing a landscape viewed from the top of some hill, 
the writer could consistently include the wide stretch of 
country below and in front of him; he could include the © 
hills farther on in his line of vision, and still farther on in 
the same direction, —the sunset. The river, the camp, 
and the woods behind him, or the town in the distance to 
the left of him, he could not consistently include. He 
could, by changing his point of view, — by turning to the 
left or by turning around, — grasp all these objects or any 
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others coming within the circle of his changing vision; and 
he could, by keeping his changing point of view clear to 
the reader, present these objects in a single description. 

In order to understand the unifying principle of a series 
of pictures, let us suppose, for example, that a writer wishes 
to give his readers the quaint effect of an old-fashioned 
room. The description which he gives of the whole room 
is necessarily made up of a series of pictures seen from 
different points of view. Standing in the doorway look- 
ing straight ahead, he sees the old-fashioned fireplace with 
the small-paned high windows on either side; turning 
to his right, he sees the square mahogany table with its 
square pedestal and short curved legs; turning once more, 
he sees to the left the queer rocking chairs and the 
antique shelf with its odd ornaments. The writer really 
gives us a series of pictures; yet the description has 
unity, because it grows out of the writer’s single desire to 
express the quaint appearance of the room, and because 
it conveys to the reader a feeling of pleasure in the quaint- 
ness expressed. Because the change in the point of view 
is so rapid and so unconscious, and because the effect. pro- 
duced by a series of pictures is a unified impression, we often 
think of the series as forming a single picture. 

Again, the selection of details for a picture depends not 
only upon the direction of one’s view point, but also upon 
the distance from which an object is seen. A sailing ship 
seen far out in the waters looks like a picture painted on 
the horizon; a far-off mountain looks like a cloud; land 
sighted in mid-ocean resembles a faint blue line; the foliage 
of trees widely separated seems to meet at the end of a 
long avenue. Only the prominent features of objects seen 
at a distance stand out clearly, and even these at a great 
distance lose their identity. Therefore, the farther off 
an object is viewed, the more easily is it described; for, 
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in giving the picture, the writer needs to give only a few 
large details. Minor details introduced into such a picture 
destroy the unity of the description, because they are not 
consistent with the writer’s remote point of view. 

Again, standing directly at the base of a mountain, one 
gets a very partial view of it; he sees only a small portion 
of the lowest part of one side. What he sees, however, 
stands out in minute detail — even the different shapes of 
leaves and colors of flowers and the kinds of insects are’ 
clearly discernible. Standing a half mile away from the 
mountain, one gets a full-view not only of its height but of 
its rounded sides; but the minor details are lost. The 
trees and flowers lose their identity in the mass of foliage 
and the blending of color which the distant view presents. 
The picture, then, which one standing close to the foot of 
the mountain, would give, although it would admit of 
minute detail, would necessarily exclude any detail con- 
cerning the summit and the rounded side. The picture 
which one standing at a distance from the mountain would 
give, although it would admit details concerning the summit 
and three sides of the mountain, would necessarily exclude 
all minor details concerning any part of it. 

Since unity of description depends’ so largely upon the 
point of view from which objects are described, it is essen- 
tial to determine just what points of view are most favor- 
able to effective description. If the purpose of the writer 
is to, give a large picture, he must choose a distant point 
of view —a point of view from which he may include, in 
broad outlines, a number of objects. An upper window; 
the top of a hill; a bridge spanning a stream in an open 
country; a road leading along a high bank overlooking a 
wide stretch of meadows, hills, and woods; a balloon a 
half mile above the earth —all of these afford favorable 
points of view for large pictures. 
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If, on the other hand, the purpose of the writer is to give 
a picture full of close or minute detail, a picture which 
highly individualizes the object eee he must choose 
a nearer point of view. He must be careful, however, not 
to approach so close to the object to be described that he 
will in his forced attention to minor details lose the general 
outlines. One may stand so close to an object as to see 
- only one detail — the color of the flower, perhaps, or the 
scar upon the child’s forehead. 


MeEntTAL Point or VIEW 


There is still another unifying principle governing the 
selection of details for description — an important principle 
found in the writer’s motive or purpose in the descrip- 
‘tion, or in the predominant emotion which the description 
arouses in the reader. 

One person is impressed with the quiet beauty, har- 
mony, and peace of the woods; another, with the bound- 
ing life and joy of it; and still another, with its gorgeous 
coloring. The first one would likely introduce into his 
picture, ‘‘clear, cool streams with glassy bosoms,” “calm 
shade,” “quiet, peaceful reflections,’ “mossy rocks and 
trees,” and “gentle, modest, sleepy flowers;” the second 
might tell of the “laughing, gurgling sound of streams 
sporting over rocky beds,” of ‘flowers nodding gayly, and 
branches waving and bending joyfully in the wind;” of 
the “busy hum of insects,” and the “happy songs of birds;”’ 
the third would probably make use of sunshine filtering 
through the leaves and sparkling on the water; of the gayly- 
colored birds, and flowers and insects, and painted leaves. 

Thus you can see that the details in the three different 
pictures of the same scene would vary in accordance with 
the different aspects presented, or with the different motives 
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in the minds of the writers. Should the first writer, whose 
purpose it is to express the beauty, peace, and harmony of 
the woods, tell in addition of the bounding life and of the 
gorgeous coloring, his picture would not be consistent with 
his motive; it would convey contradictory impressions, 
and hence would lack unity. A similar violation of this 
principle would destroy, in like manner, the unity of the 
other two pictures. 


EXERCISES 


I. Read the following description of a cottage. Note care- 
fully the details of the description. Are they so selected as 
to give individuality to the cottage described? Name fwe 
details which strongly individualize the cottage. What is the 
point of view from which the cottage is described? What 
advantage does this point of view afford? Are all the details 
consistent with the writer’s point of view? Can you judge 
approximately, from the details employed, of the distance 
from which the scene is viewed? What details would be in- 
consistent with a remote, point of view? What particular 
impression of the scene does Poe wish to convey? What 
details employed contribute to this effect? 


The point of view from which I first saw the valley was not 
altogether, although it was nearly, the best point from which to 
survey the house. I will therefore describe it as I afterward saw 
it —from a position on the stone wall at the southern extreme of 
the amphitheater. . 

The main building was about twenty-four feet long and six- 
teen broad — certainly not more. Its total height, from the 
ground to the apex of the roof, could not have exceeded eighteen 
feet. To the west end of this structure was attached one about 
a third smaller in all its proportions: the line of its front standing 
back about two yards from that of the larger house; and the line 
of its roof, of course, being considerably depressed below that of the 
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roof adjoining.- At right angles to these buildings, and from the 
rear of the main one, not exactly in the middle, extended a third 
compartment, very small — being, in general, one-third less then 
the western wing. The roofs of the two larger were very steep, 
sweeping down from the ridge-beam with a long concave curve, and 
extending at least four feet beyond the walls in front, so as to form 
the roofs of two piazzas. These latter roofs, of course, needed no 
support; but as they had the air of needing it, slight and perfectly 
plain pillars were inserted at the corners alone. The roof of the 
northern wing was merely an extension of a portion of the main 
roof. Between the chief building and western wing arose a very 
tall and rather slender square chimney of hard Dutch bricks, al- 
ternately black and red —a slight cornice of projecting bricks at 
the top. Over the gables the roofs also projected very much: 
in the main building, about four feet to the east and two to the 
west. The principal door was not exactly in the main division, 
being a little to the east, while the two windows were to the west. 
These latter did not extend to the floor, but were much longer and 
narrower than usual— they had single shutters like doors; the 
panes were of lozenge form, but quite large. The door itself had 
its upper half of glass, also in lozenge panes — a movable shutter 
secured it at night. The door to the west wing was in its gable, 
and quite simple — a single window looked out to the south. There 
was no external door to the north wing, and it, also, had only one 
window to the east. 

The blank wall of the eastern gable was relieved by stairs (with 
a balustrade) running diagonally across it — the ascent being from 
the south. Under cover of the widely projecting eave these steps 
gave access to a door leading into the garret, or rather loft; for 
it was lighted only by a single window to the north, and seemed to 
have been intended as a storeroom. ; 

The piazzas of the main building and western wing had no 
floors, as is usual; but at the doors and at each window, large, 
flat, irregular slabs of granite lay imbedded in the delicious turf, 
affording comfortable footing in all weather. Excellent paths 
of the same material — not nicely adapted, but with the velvety 
sod filling frequent intervals between the stones —led hither 
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and thither from the house to a crystal spring about five paces off, 
to the road, or to one or two outhouses that lay to the north, beyond 
the brook, and were thoroughly concealed by a few locusts and 
catalpas. 

Not more than six steps from the main door of the cottage stood 
the dead trunk of a fantastic pear tree, so clothed from head to 
foot in the gorgeous begonia blossoms that one required no little 
scrutiny to determine what manner of sweet thing it could be. 
From various arms of this tree hung cages of different kinds. In 
one, a large wicker cylinder with a ring at top, revealed a mocking 
bird; in another, an oriole; in a third, the impudent bobolink 
—while three or four more delicate prisons were loudly vocal 
with canaries. ; 

The pillars of the piazza were enwreathed in jasmine and sweet 
honeysuckle; while from the angle formed by the. main structure 
and its west wing, in front, sprang a grapevine of unexampled 
luxuriance. Scorning all restraint, it had clambered first to the 
lower roof, then to the higher; and along the ridge of this latter it 
continued to writhe on, throwing out tendrils to the right and left, 
until at length it fairly attained the east gable, and fell trailing over 
the stairs. 

The whole house, with its wings, was constructed of the old- 
fashioned Dutch shingles — broad, and with unrounded corners. 
It is a peculiarity of this material to give houses built of it the 
appearance of being wider at bottom than at top— after the 
manner of Egyptian architecture; and in the present instance 
this exceedingly picturesque effect was aided by numerous pots 
of gorgeous flowers that almost encompassed the base of the build- 
ings. 

The shingles were painted a dull gray, and the happiness with 
which this neutral tint melted into the vivid green of the tulip tree 
leaves that partially overshadowed the cottage can readily be 
conceived by an artist. 

From the position near the stone wall, as described, the build- 
ings were seen at great advantage, — for the southeastern angle 
was thrown forward, — so that the eye took in at once the whole 
of the two fronts, with the picturesque eastern gable, and at the 
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same time obtained just a sufficient glimpse of the northern wing 
with parts of a pretty roof to the spring house, and nearly half of 
a light bridge that spanned the brook in the near vicinity of the 
main buildings. 


II. In the following description, Hawthorne pictures the 
happy peace, brightness, and magic of the early morning. 
What details strongly convey these impressions? Is it a 
physical point of view from which the scene is described, or is 
ait from the point of view of a mental impression of the morn- 
ing? What particular emotion does the picture arouse? 
What is the unifying principle in the description? 


The early sunshine was already pouring its gold upon the moun- 
tain tops; and though the valleys were still in shadow, they smiled 
cheerfully in the promise of the bright day that was hastening 
onward. The village, completely shut in by hills, which swelled 
_ away gently about it, looked as if it had rested peacefully in the 

hollow of the great hand of Providence. Every dwelling was 
distinctly visible; the little spires of the two churches pointed 
upward, and caught a fore-glimmering of brightness from the sun- 
gilt skies upon their gilded weathercocks. The tavern was astir, 
and the figure of the old, smoke-dried stage-agent, cigar in mouth, 
was seen beneath the stoop. Old Graylock was glorified with a 
golden cloud upon his head. Scattered likewise over the breasts 
of the surrounding mountains, there were heaps of hoary mist, in 
fantastic shapes, some of them far down into the valley, others 
high up toward the summits, and still others, of the same family 
of mist or cloud, hovering in the gold radiance of the upper at- 
mosphere. Stepping from one to another of the clouds that rested 
on the hills, and thence to the loftier brotherhood that sailed in air, 
it seemed almost as if a mortal man might thus ascend into the 
heavenly regions. Earth was so mingled with sky that it was a 
day dream to look at it. 


III. Criticize the use of the following details in pictures 
given from different points of view: 
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1. View-point — top of a high steeple. 

Details — Powder on the rusty coat of a man standing in the 
street below, a hundred yards away from the steeple —a young 
man below restlessly slapping his left hand with a brown glove 
which he holds in his right hand. 


2. View-point — position close to and directly in front of a 
large building. 

Details — pecular slope of roof; decoration on the frieze, be- 
neath the cornice; tower forming a part of the left side of the 
building. 

3. Mental view-point — that of a region of dreamy en- 
chantment. 

Details — boys whistling tees rattling ONES stout, jolly 
men and women. 


IV. Describe a river seen from the top of a hill forty 
rods away. Describe the same river as seen from the edge 
of one of its banks. 


V. What details would you use in a description intended 
to express the coziness and comfort of a room; the uncanny 
atmosphere of some dreary old house; the beauty and rest-of 
a summer evening in the country; the excitement of a stormy 
at sea? 


VI. You may take your choice of one of two possible com- 
positions. Hither describe the picture on the opposite page, or 
describe an actual landscape suggested by this picture. 

If you attempt an actual description of this scene, do not 
allow your composition to be a mere catalogue of the details. 
Select such essentials as the pumpkins, the shocks of fodder, the 
trees, the hills in the distance, and try to intermingle with them 
all the spirit of the autumn day. Take your stand as an ob- 
server in the foreground, and refuse to yield to any temptation 
to move from that position. Should you wish to go to the 
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top of the hill and describe the scene from that standpoint, 
reserve that view for another composition. 

Tf you, choose to describe a scene suggested by this picture, 
a wider choice is offered. Perhaps the scene may be made 
more picturesque by the addition of an old-fashioned rail 
fence, by a rier, or by a road winding near. Perhaps you 
may imagine yourself in the wagon which collected the pump- 
kins and the corn. There were sensations of color, — yellow 
and brown and gray and red. There were crackling sounds 
of fodder and the soft crunehing of gravelly soil. Remember 
that the reader of your theme can get vivid sensations only 
through vivid words. 


SUMMARY 
In summing up briefly the preceding discussion of unity 
in description, it may be said (1) that unity depends upon 
the proper selection of details; (2) that a proper selection of 
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details consists in choosing what is essential and distinguish 
ing; (3) that the proper selection of details depends partly 
upon the point of view from which the picture is given, 
and partly upon the motive in the mind of the writer — that 
is, upon the particular impression or the single effect which 
he wishes to convey; (4) that the point of view must be 
clear to the mind of the reader—and particularly any 
change in the point of view. 


COHERENCE IN DESCRIPTION 


Unity in description, as has been said, depends upon a 
proper selection of details — a selection of details consistent 
with the writer’s point of view, and adequate to convey 
the particular impressions which he wishes to express to 
the reader. The details, then, having been wisely selected, 
it remains to the writer to give to them such order in ar- 
rangement that the relation between the parts will be 
clear to the reader, and such proportion of treatment to 
each separate detail that its importance in the description 
will be unmistakable. When the details of a description 
are so arranged that the reader can readily construct from 
them a picture or a series of pictures, or when they are so 
arranged that he gets the writer’s exact impression of an 
object or scene, the description has coherence. When the 
details are so arranged and so treated that the important 
ones stand out clearly from the minor ones, the description 
has emphasis. 

Just what plan a alee should employ i in order to secure 
coherence in a given description, it is difficult to suggest. 
It may be said, however, that, in general, he should begin 
with the striking features of an object, or give a general 
impression of it at the start. Proceeding from these larger 
features and general impressions, he should give details in 
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the order which seems logical and natural to him. Haw- 
thorne, for example, in describing the peculiar visual impres- 
sion made by a mass of rocks thrown together on the side 
of a mountain, tells us, first of all, that the rocks were so 
arranged as, at a distance, to form the image of a human 
countenance.” Proceeding from this general impression he 
arranges respectively in order the details of forehead, nose, 
and lips, noting in each its individualizing marks, — the 
“broad arch of the forehead,” the ‘long bridge of the 
nose,” and the “vastness of the lips.” Lastly he pictures 
the glorified vapor of the mountains clustering about the 
face and making it seem alive. 

Note how the arrangement of details in. the following 
description selected from James Allen’s The Reign of Law 
differs from Hawthorne’s plan in the description referred 
to above: 


Some sixty-five years later, one hot day of midsummer in 
1865 — one Saturday afternoon — a, lad was cutting weeds in 
a woodland pasture; a big, raw-boned, demure lad of near 
. eighteen. ; 

He had on heavy shoes, the toes green with grass stain; the 
leather so seasoned by morning dews as to be like wood for hard- 
ness. These were to keep his feet protected from briers or from 
the bees scattered upon the wild white clover or from the terrible 
hidden thorns of the honey locust. No socks. A pair of scant 
homespun trousers long outgrown. A coarse, clean shirt. His 
big shock head thatched with yellow straw, a dilapidated sun and 
rain shed. 


Each writer, it will be seen, gives a general impression 
in the beginning, and each, in arranging the succeeding 
details, observes the order which seems logical and natural 
to him. To Hawthorne it seemed natural, as it would 
seem to most of us, to describe the upper part of the face, 
then the middle, and lastly the lower part. To Allen an 
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unusual arrangement suggests itself; in giving the details 
of dress, he first describes the shoes, then the trousers, 
shirt, and hat in turn. Both descriptions, however, are 
coherent, because both writers have given orderly arrange- 
ment to the details of their pictures. Had Hawthorne 
mentioned the forehead, then the lips, then’ the glorified 
vapor, and, lastly, the nose, his description would have 
been confusing and incoherent. A similar violation of 
orderly arrangement of details in the second description 
would have made it likewise incoherent. 

It has been frequently suggested that a writer may se- 
cure coherence by noting first such details of an object 
or a scene as would impress him, at-a distance, and by 
arranging the succeeding details in the order in which 
they would impress one gradually approaching the object 
or scene. In descriptions of persons, for example, height, 
build, posture, and general bearing — items which impress 
us at a distance —are generally noted in the beginning; 
then follow the individualizing details — the marked pecu- 
liarities in dress and features. Although the writer in such 
a description may be giving the picture from an unchanging 
point of view, he has secured coherence by giving such order 
or arrangement to details as an approaching view would 
suggest. Such a method is founded upon a well-estab- 
lished principle in psychology — that of proceeding from 
the general to the particular. 


EXERCISES | 


I. Write a description expressing contrast between the two 
types of womanhood pictured in Jeanne D’Arc on page 263, 
and in the peasant woman who forms the central figure of the 
picture on page 266: In your description, note the difference 
in size, in attitude, in features, and in expression, and make 
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use of such details as short, thick neck; wide, heavy jaws; 
high cheek bones; weak chin; mouth half open; duit, 
staring eyes; eyes uplifted to heaven; full, sensitive lips; 
melancholy droop of the mouth. In the picture of Jeanne 
D'Arc, you see reflected the beautiful spirit of a lofty woman; 
in the picture of the peasant woman you see the low men- 
tality and the apathy which poverty and repression often 
bring. Let the detail in your picture be so combined that 
your readers will feel that difference. 


II. Note the arrangement of details in the following de- 
scriptions. Do you get a general impression in the beginning 
of each description? Do the details become more specific as 
you read along? Would you change the order of details? 
What effect would an inversion of the order of details have upon 
the description? 


1. The Faun is the marble image of a young man, leaning his 
right arm on the trunk or stump of a tree; one hand hangs care- 
' lessly by his side; in the other he holds the fragment of a pipe, 
or some such sylvan instrument of music. His only garment 
— a lion’s skin, with the claws upon his shoulder — falls halfway 
down his back, leaving the limbs and entire front of the figure nude. 
The form, thus displayed, is marvelously graceful, but has a fuller 
and more rounded outline, more flesh, and less of heroic muscle, 
than the old sculptors were wont to assign to their types of mascu- 
line beauty. The character of the face corresponds with the figure; 
it is most agreeable in outline and feature, but rounded and 
somewhat voluptuously developed, especially about the throat 
and chin; the nose is almost straight, but very slightly curves in- 
ward, thereby acquiring an indescribable charm of geniality and 
humor. The mouth, with its full yet delicate lips, seems so nearly 
to smile outright, that it calls forth a responsive smile. The whole 
statue — unlike anything else that ever was wrought in that severe 
material of marble — conveys the idea of an amiable and sensual 
creature, easy, mirthful, apt for jollity, yet not incapable of being 
touched by pathos. 
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2. The stranger was of exceedingly picturesque, and even melo- 
dramatic aspect. He was clad in a voluminous cloak, that seemed | 
to be made of a buffalo’s hide, and a pair of those goatskin breeches, 
with hair outward, which are still commonly worn by the peasants 
of the Roman Campagna. In this garb they look like antique 
Satyrs; and, in truth, the Specter of the Catacomb might have 
represented the last survivor of that vanished race, hiding himself 
in sepulchral gloom, and mourning over his lost life of woods 
and streams. 

Furthermore, he had on a broad-brimmed, conical hat, be- 
neath the shadow of which a wild visage was indistinctly seen, 
floating away, as it were, into a dusky wilderness of mustache 
and beard. His eyes winked, and turned uneasily from the torches, 
like a creature to whom midnight would be more congenial than 
noonday. ~ 


3. At the beginning of October, 1815, and about an hour before 
sunset, a man traveling on foot entered the little town of D——. 
‘The few inhabitants, who were at the moment at their windows 
or doors, regarded this traveler with a species of anxiety. It 
would be difficult to meet a wayfarer of more wretched appear- 
ance; he was a mah of middle height, muscular and robust, and 
in the full vigor of life. He might be forty-six to forty-eight 
years of age. A cap with a leather peak partly concealed his 
_ sunburnt face, down which the perspiration streamed. His shirt 
of coarse, yellow calico fastened at the neck by a small silver anchor, 
allowed his hairy chest to be seen; he had on a neck-cloth twisted 
like a rope, trousers of blue ticking, worn and threadbare, white 
at one knee-and torn at the other; an old gray ragged blouse, 
patched at one elbow with a rag of green cloth; on his back a large, 
new, well-filled knapsack, and a large knotty stick in his hand. 
His stockingless feet were thrust into iron-shod shoes, his hair 
was cut close and his beard large. Perspiration, heat, traveling 
on foot, and the dust added something sordid to his wretched 
appearance. His hair was cut close and yet was bristling, for it 
was beginning to grow a little, and did not seem to have been 
cut for some time. 
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II. (a) The indomitable spirit of Napoleon and his single- 
ness of purpose are expressed in almost every detail in this 
picture. What details in the figure of the.rider himself con= 


tributed to this idea? Note his posture in the saddle, his 
eyes, his mouth, his outstretched hands and pointing fingers. 
Note, too, his utter indifference to awful dangers in his way. 
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What details in the figure of the horse suggest that the splen- 
did animal is inspired by the master’s spirit? Note the 
firmly planted feet, the braced haunches, the straining muscles 
in the breast and neck, the tense body, the dilated nostrils, 
and the almost human eye. Describe the picture as you 
would describe it to one who has never seen it. 

(b) Write an imaginary talk in which Napoleon addresses 
now his followers, now his horse, and now himself. Let your 
composition reflect the unconquerable spirit and determined © 
purpose of the great leader. 


Often, where the purpose of a writer is to convey some 
particular impression of a character or some prevailing 
characteristic of a scene, where the purpose is to arouse 
some special emotion or to convey some particular effect 
rather than to give a definite picture — the writer first gives 
the general impression, then the amplifying details in the 
order best suited to his purpose. 


EXERCISE 


Imagine yourself the angler standing on the bank of the 
stream. Tell how you approached the scene, and rt impressed 
you when you first came upon it. Use as many words sug- 
gesting light, fragrance, sound, color, motion, and feeling as 
are consistent with the picture. 


EMPHASIS IN DESCRIPTION 


Emphasis in description depends partly upon arrange- 
ment and partly upon the proportion of treatment given 
to the different details. A writer may give due prominence 
to the important details by placing them at the beginning 
or at the end, or by giving to those in the middle, which 
deserve special emphasis, greater length of treatment than 
he gives to the minor details. 
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- The arrangement and treatment of details in the follow- 
ing descriptions will illustrate emphasis. General impres- 
sions or striking details are given at the beginning and at 
the end, and the striking details in the middle are given 
greater length of treatment than is given to the minor 
details. 


The Frenchman could now examine the panther; its muzzle 
was smeared with blood. It was a female. The fur on the belly 
and thighs was a brilliant white. Several marks that looked 
like velvet formed pretty anklets. The muscular tail was also 
white, but terminated in black rings. The upper part of the coat, 
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yellow as unburnished gold, but sleek and soft, bore the character- 
istic tufts shaded off like roses, which serve to distinguish panthers 
from other members of the feline family. Her blood-stained 
paws, nervous and well armed, extended in front of her head; 
which rested upon them and from which extended her thin straight 
whiskers, like threads of silver. 


Although the qualities of unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis are essential to effective description, much more 
depends upon. a skillful selection and handling of words, 
and upon the employment of rhetorical devices especially 
suited to description — particularly upon the employment 
of figurative language. The details of description, wisely 
selected and well arranged, give, after all, only the bare 
outlines of a picture. The use of suggestive words and 
apt figures is necessary to fill out the outlines into the com- © 
plete picture — to give to it life, color, and inspiration. 

Although a language picture presents difficulties, — 
difficulties so great often as to need the aid of accompany- 
ing illustrations in the shape of drawings, photographs, and 
prints, — yet well-chosen nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
will give a greater variety of definite impressions, and will 
arouse keener emotions than those which any painted pic- 
ture can convey. Heat, cold, changing color and light, 
motion, sound, fragrance, and taste can merely be suggested 
by the pencil or painted with the brush; they can be vividly 
and definitely expressed only through words. Note in 
the following descriptions, impressions and effects which 
you would not get from a drawing or a painting. 


He looked about him awfully. The candle stood on the counter, 
its flame solemnly wagging in a draught; and by that inconsider- 
able movement the whole room was filled with noiseless bustle 
and kept heaving like a sea; the tall shadows nodding, the grass 
blots of darkness swelling and dwindling as if with respiration, the 
faces of the portraits and the china gods changing and wavering like 
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images in water. The inner door stood ajar, and peered into that 
leagues of shadows with a long slit of daylight like a pointing finger. 


The night deepened around him, and the sky hung out its thou- 
sand lamps. Odors of the woods floated on the air; the spicy 
fragrance of the firs; the breath of hidden banks of twin-flower. 
Muskrats swam noiselessly in the shadows, diving with a great 
commotion as the canoe ran upon them suddenly. A horned 
owl hooted from the branch of a dead pine tree; far back in the 
forest a fox barked twice. The moon crept up behind the wall 
of trees and touched the stream with silver. 

Like some dripping cavern, the chambers of the house were 
haunted by an incessant echoing which filled the ear and mingled 
with the ticking of the clock. 


EXERCISE 


(a) Write a personal description of some unique character, 
—an old-fashioned woman, a queer little old man, a burly 
young countryman, or a homely but attractive boy. 

(b) Write a description of an oriental room or store. 

(c) Write a description of a market scene as viewed from 
the entrance to the market house. 

(d) Describe an old mill on the bank of a stream. 

(e) Describe a scene viewed from some high point. De- 
scribe one viewed from the bank of a rwer. Describe the in- 
terior of a cavern as viewed from the entrance. 


Much of the set description employed by many of the 
older writers in their stories has given way in recent 
literature to informal descriptive touches which are in- 
tended to suggest pictures, rather than to paint them. 
These descriptive touches, found on every page, are so 
closely interwoven with the narrative which- they accom- 
pany that the reader is scarcely conscious of the fact that 
a large part of what he is reading is really descriptive. 
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If we would get a complete picture of the heroine of 
the modern novel, for instance, we must put together the 
separate details which we have gathered from the various 
chapters. The “lithe, willowy form” and the “graceful 
poise of the head,” we get from chapter I, and the “clear-cut 
Grecian nose,’ from chapter II; alittle farther on, we 
learn that the hair is ‘‘of a reddish gold color, enriched by 
an unbroken ripple;”’ in the last chapter we discover that 
the “velvety eomplexion”’ is of a “delicate paleness,” and 
that the ‘‘sad eyes” are “half gray, half hazel.” 

Such description is effective not only because it stimu- 
lates the imagination through what. it suggests, but be- 
cause it neither impedes the movement of the narrative 
nor distracts the attention ofthe reader from the vital 
action of the story. 


PENTLANDS, SCOTLAND 


EXERCISE 


This picture is suggestive of a variety of themes. Write the 
theme which it suggests to you. 


one CHAPTER X 
es EXPOSITION 


Every day we tell somebody what we think, how we 
feel, how to do something, why to do something, and why 
we hold such and such opinions. Whenever we try to ex- 
plain any of these we use the form of composition known 
as exposition. We use exposition when we tell how to 
play a game; when we tell how the race was won; when 
we direct some one to the post-office; when we explain how 
to build a house, to make a table, to put down a cement 
pavement, or to use the microscope. The teacher explains 
a problem in arithmetic; an experiment in chemistry; an 
event in history; or a principle in grammer. The pupil 
tells how Napoleon was defeated; the orator makes clear his 
position on the question of the tariff; the editor advocates 
the value of civil service reform in municipal government; 
the lawyer explains that it was impossible for his client to 
commit the crime; the judge sets forth the principles of the 
law; the minister pleads for unselfishness and for right 
living — all these persons employ this common form of 

discourse, — exposition. 

Since every person in his writing or talking will use ex- 
position, he should seek to understand how this form of 
discourse may be the most effectively secured. Clear and 
effective exposition is of value to the writer or to the speaker 
because it saves time and effort. Indeed, the person who 
can explain with the greatest directness and clearness is far 
on the road to the mastery of effective speaking and writing. 
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Let us note carefully the following examples of exposi- 
tion: 

In all that he said and did, Rufe was grave. I never saw 
him hurried. When he spoke, he took out his pipe with cere- 
monial deliberation, looked east and west, and then, in quiet 
tones and few words, stated his business or told his story. His 
gait was to match; it never would have surprised you, if at any 
step, he had turned around and walked away again, so wearily 
and slowly, and with so much seeming hesitation did he go about. 
He lay long in bed in the morning — rarely, indeed, rose before 
noon. He took an interest in education, was an active member 
of the local school-board, and when I was there he had recently 
lost the school-house key. His wagon was broken, but it never 
seemed to occur to him to mend it. 


In the effort to lay all the emphasis possible upon the necessity 
for rigid economy in the kitchen, experts of the agricultural depart- 
ment and other experts have issued various bulletins and pub- 
lished numerous suggestions. Some of these suggestions are not 
new, and no doubt such methods have been used for years. That, 
viewed in one light, is evidence of their practicability. But it 
appears, judging from letters published in this newspaper and in 
other newspapers, that a few housewives, both in the city and in 
the country, are inclined to view them with contempt. The 
basis of their complaint is that the ideas are old — long practiced, 
some of them assert, by every housewife everywhere. They ap- 
pear to feel that they are too elementary and are, therefore, an 
“insult” to the intelligence of the housewife. Such an attitude 
is wholly unjustified. What may be old in one household may be 
new in another household. But, whether new or old, these sug- 
gestions have their value. They show that the government is 
in earnest in its effort to induce the practice of economy, and that - 
economy in the purchase and use of food is the need of the hour. 
It should not be overlooked either, that though some of the recipes - 
and recommendations are not new, others are. And all, whether 
new or old, should be put into practice. The government experts 
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are serving all the housewives — not merely a few — the inex- 
perienced as well as the experienced, the rich as well as the poor. 
Their purpose is not merely to save money for the housewife — 
as some of them seem to think — but to save food for the nation’s 
need, 


Her mind was like her person — modest, graceful, gentle, affec- 
tionate, grateful and generous above all. The generosity of the 
poor is always a very real and fine thing — they give what they 
want, and Hannah was, of all generous people, the most generous. 
She loved to give; it was her pleasure, her luxury. Rosy-cheeked 
apples, plums with the bloom on them, nosegays of clover and 
blossomed myrtle, these were offerings which Hannah delighted 
to bring to those whom she loved, or those who had shown her 
kindness 


In the game of house ball the house takes the place of the pitcher. 
Two boys, a batter and a catcher, stand facing a wall, usually 
the side of a brick house. The catcher throws the ball against 
the side of the house and as it rebounds the striker, or batter, 
endeavors to hit it, and then runs to the house and back home 
before the catcher can touch him with the ball. If the batter 
misses the ball and the latter is caught by the catcher, the batter 
is out and must take the catcher’s place. If the striker reaches the 
house, but is unable to return before the catcher secures the ball, 
the catcher throws the ball against the house and catches it on the 
rebound, and the runner is expected to run in home, or attempts to 
do so before four balls are passed. Otherwise the striker is out 
and must give up his bat to the catcher and take his place behind 
the bat. 


The same qualities that mean success or failure to the nation 
as a whole, mean success or failure in men and boys individually. 
The boy scouts must war against the same foes and vices that 
most hurt the nation; and they must try to develop the same 
virtues that the nation most needs. To be helpless, self-indul- 
gent, or wasteful will turn the boy into a mighty poor kind of 
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man, just as the indulgence in such vices by the men of a nation 
means the ruin of the nation. Let the boy stand stoutly against 
his enemies both from without and from within; let him show 
courage in confronting fearlessly one set of enemies, and in con- 
trolling and mastering the others. Any boy is worth nothing if he 
has not got the courage, — courage to stand up against the forces 
of evil and courage to stand up in the right path. Let him be 
unselfish and gentle, as well as strong and brave. It should be 
a matter of pride to him that he is not afraid of any one, and that 
he scorns not to be gentle and considerate to every one, and es- 
pecially to those who are weaker than he is. If he doesn’t treat 
his mother and sisters well; then he is a poor creature no matter 
what else he does; just as a man who doesn’t treat his wife well 
is a poor kind of citizen no matter what his other qualities may 
be. And, by the way, don’t ever forget to let the boy know that 
courtesy, politeness, and good manners must not be neglected. 
They are not little things, because they are used at every turn in 
daily life. Let the boy remember also that in addition to courage, 
unselfishness, and fair dealing, he must have efficiency, he must 
have knowledge, he must cultivate a sound body and a good mind 
and train himself so that he can act with quick decision in any 
crisis that mray arise. Mind, eye, muscle, all must be trained so 
that the boy can master himself, and thereby learn to master his - 
fate. 


Which one of the preceding examples of exposition un- 
folds the author’s ideas in regard to a fundamental princi- 
ple of life? Which ones set forth a newspaper editor’s 
opinion in regard to certain economic duties? Which one 
explains how something is done? Which ones set forth 
traits of character belonging to certain personages of a story? 
Which one sets forth principles of conduct and aaa: 
that make for happiness and efficiency? 

Is it the chief aim of any of these paragraphs to give 
a picture or to tell a story? What is the specific purpose 
of each paragraph? 
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Exposition is a form of discourse which consists in setting 
forth clearly and definitely general ideas, principles, and 
methods. . 


Nore: The word exposition means literally “a setting forth.” 


EXPOSITION CONTRASTED WITH NARRATION 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Let us examine once more the five paragraphs illustrat- 
ing exposition. 
- Do the paragraphs characterizing Rufus and Hannah 
picture these personages as they appeared at some par- 
ticular time? Do these paragraphs tell what Rufus and 
Hannah did at some particular time? Does the paragraph 
explaining how to play house-ball apply only to a particu- 
lar game of house-ball which was played at a particular 
time? Do the paragraphs setting forth opinions and ideas 
about (1) economic duties and (2) the qualities to be de- 
sired in a real boy-scout, apply to particular housewives 
and particular boy-scouts? ° 

The purpose of exposition is not, like that of descrip- 

tion — to give a particular picture merely for the sake of 
a picture; nor like that of narration, to tell a story merely 
for the sake of a story. The purpose of exposition is to 
set forth a general idea or’ principle or method. . 


EXERCISES 


I. To which form of composition — narration, description, 
or exposition — would a theme suggested by each of the follow- 
ing topics, be likely to belong? 

An Account of an Interesting Game of Football 


Our View of the Gridiron 
How to Play Football 
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A Strange Dream 

A Curious Vision 

The Significance of Dreams 
A Barefoot Boy 

A Boy’s Likes and Dislikes 


Ik Examine ten of the single paragraph examples used in 
the chapter on the paragraph (pp. 57-82) and tell ee form 
of discourse 1s employed in each one. 


Any expository theme may make use of both dhacatae 
and narrative material for the sake of making the general 
idea clear. 

Exposition is usually written in the present tense, though 
it often employs the past tense, or narrative form. 


PracticAL EXPLANATION 


All the examples of exposition — except the one explain- 
ing how to play house-ball—to which your attention 
has been called in the preceding lessons, belong to literary 
exposition. They are written in such a way as to produce 
an effect upon the feelings as well as upon the understand- 
ing of the reader. Much of the exposition which we use 
daily in our talk and in our writing is practical explanation 
— explanations of problems; of scientific principles and 
experiments; of questions of business; of methods of doing 
things; of ways to economize; of ways of getting to places, 
etc. 

Let us examine the following explanations of how to do 
something: 


The best way to make a fire quickly, and one that is sure to 
keep on burning as long as it is fed, is, first, to lay two good-sized 
sticks on the ground as a foundation, then across them at right 
angles lay a course of dry twigs or splinters, not quite touching 
each other; on these, at one side, place your tinder of paper, 
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bark, or whatever it may be; on top of this put two other cross- 
sticks, smaller than the bed-sticks, — and over this a cross-layer 
of larger twigs, and so on, building the pile cob-house style, and 
gradually increasing the size of the sticks. Such a pile will roar 
within half a minute after a match is touched to it, and if the 
upper courses are of split hickory, or other good hard wood, it will 
all burn down to live coals together. 


The proper way to make a smudge is this: begin with a very 
little, lowly fire. Let it be bright but not ambitious. Don’t 
try to make a smoke yet. 

Then gather a good supply of stuff which seems likely to sup- 
press fire without smothering it. Moss of a certain kind will 
do, but not the soft, feathery moss that grows so deep among the 
spruce trees. Half-decayed wood is good; spongy, moist, un- 
pleasant stuff, a vegetable wet blanket. The bark of dead ever- 
green trees, hemlock, spruce, or balsam, is better still. Gather 
a plentiful store of it. But don’t try to make a smoke yet. 

Let your fire burn awhile longer; cheer it up a little. Get some 
clear, resolute, unquenchable coals aglow in the heart of it. Don’t 
try to make a smoke yet. 

Now pile on your smoldering fuel. Fan it with your hat. Kneel 
down and blow it, and in ten minutes you will have a smoke that 
will make you wish you had never been born. 

That is the proper way to make a smudge. 


To make a fire burn well there is one thing even more neces- 
sary than kindling or firewood, and that is air. It is from neg- 
lecting this invisible factor that most novices fail. The fuel must 
not be tumbled together; it must be built systematically, so that 
air can draw under it and upward through it, even after the tinder 
and small kindling have burned up. The latter should never 
be used to support the larger sticks. 

In cold weather, when the campfire is depended upon to keep 
the men warm all night, it should be built higher than the general 
level of the camp, first, because you will get more heat from a fire 
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built somewhat higher than your bed, and, second, because, unless 
it is built upon a rock, or hard, naked earth, it will eat its way 
down in the forest refuse. 


Which of the preceding selections, setting forth the steps 
in the building of a fire, explains by giving directions in the 
second person? What is the moodof the verbs used in 
these paragraphs? Which one explains how and where a 
fire should be built? 

Practical explanations, like the preceding examples, are 
generally written in the present tense. They may em- 
ploy the imperative, the indicative, or the subjunctive mood 

forms. 

Practical explanation, when given solely for the sake of 
information, excludes all but necessary detail. It some-— 
times occurs, as in the second and third selections preceding, 
that practical explanation employs, in addition to the neces- 
sary detail, devices which appeal to the emotion as well as 
to the understanding. It then becomes literary exposition. 


Purely practical explanation excludes all but necessary detail. 
Interary exposition though vt may contain practical exposi- 
tion, is written in such style and rt employs such devices that it 
appeals not only to the understanding but also to the emotions. 


UNITY IN EXPOSITION 


In exposition, as in other forms of discourse, the first 
principle is unity. Unity as applied to exposition means 
that only those details are admitted which help to explain 
the subject. All digressions, however interesting in them- 
selves, must be avoided. In exposition, unity is especially 
to be desired, because the writer in seeking to explain 
something may introduce an irrelevant detail which will 
confuse the reader and turn him aside from the straight 
line of thinking. 
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COHERENCE IN EXPOSITION 


It is not sufficient for the writer to select only those 
details which belong to his subject. He must arrange 
details in such a manner that the reader may most easily 
follow the thought. Nowhere in writing or in speaking is 
this logical and coherent arrangement more important than 
in exposition. Any person who has listened to a formless 
and incoherent explanation of football or chess, who has 
received confusing directions from some one trying to tell 
the way to the next town, will readily understand the de- 
fects of an incoherent exposition. On the other hand, there 
is no greater pleasure than the reading of a clear, unified, 
and coherent exposition. 


EMPHASIS IN EXPOSITION 


As we go on planning our exposition, we observe that. 
we must not only select the proper things to say about 
our subject, so that our subject will stand out alone, we 
must not only arrange these particulars in natural and 
effective sequence, but we must also arrange them so 
that the beginning and end of our sentences, our para- 
graphs, and our composition shall contain the most im- 
portant parts of the statements. Thus emphasis demands 
that the arrangement of all the parts be most effective. 

1. The first essential is that the writer should select 
a subject which he himself understands. Most of us 
would write uninteresting papers on such general subjects 
-as “Opportunity,” “Electricity,” “Immortality,” “Educa- 
tion,” “Athletics,” ‘Naval Warfare,” ‘Public Service;” 
but many of us might write in entertaining fashion on 
such subjects as, “A New Play in Football,” “The Educa- 
tional Value of Manual Training,” “Safety Appliances in 
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the Latest War Ship,” “A New Dynamo,” “The Good 
Citizen As I Know Him.” The first class of subjects 
must be treated only by the specialist or the writer who 
knows his subject well. 

2. The second essential is that the writer should phrase 
his subject in the simplest possible terms. Vague and 
indefinite language does much to obscure the meaning of 
the subject at the outset, and makes it difficult for the 
reader to understand the first steps of the exposition. 

3. After the subject has been selected and phrased, the 
next step is to form a plan. In most cases the pupil should 
write out the various steps of his intended exposition. 
Even the most experienced writers and speakers write 
down the steps of their discussion or think them out clearly. 
In composition there is no better opportunity to develop 
the habit of logical and effective thinking than that of 
going over in detail the processes of the prospective com- 
position. In drafting this outline, the pupil should re- 


member that every exposition must have a_ beginning; ’ 


a middle, and an end; or, in the terms of rhetoric, — an 
introduction, a development, and a conclusion. In expos- 
itory writing the introduction should state and define 
the subject and should give the author’s purpose. The de- 
velopment should present the facts and particulars properly 
selected and arranged. The conclusion should sum up the 
topics of the exposition either by naming them one by one or 
by giving the substance of the development; should show 
that the writer has carried out the purpose as stated in the 
introduction; and, finally, should make any application of 
the subject which the author may consider necessary. 


EXERCISES 


I. As definite examples of exposition we have included a few 
paragraphs taken from students’ themes. Let us examine 
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these passages to see in what respect some of them are clear 
and effective expositions and in what respects some of them 
violate unity, coherence, and emphasis. _ Suggest a title for 
each paragraph. 


II. Which of the following paragraphs are written in nar- 
rative style? Which are written in the present tense, or 
purely explanatory style? Criticize each from the point of 
view of unity and coherence. Give a title to each of these. 


1. Girls are scarcely ever experts in the art of carving, and surely 
I was no exception, as one hot fall day I sat in the kitchen of the 
church trying to change a meek yellow pumpkin into something 
which looked like a face. I had scattered around me all the knives 
I could find, ranking from a large butcher’s knife down to a pen 
knife. After much pounding with my fist to drive the largest 
knife into the pumpkin, I finally succeeded in cutting in the top 
a hole large enough for my hand. Then, after some consideration 
as to whether I wished to put my hand into the mushy, orange- 
colored insides, I gave one hard plunge, and my hand was in. Such 
a time as I had getting the pumpkin perfectly clean! But after 
all of my patience had been exhausted, it was clean. Then came 
the question of how to cut the eyes an equal distance from the nose. 
I decided I had better cut the nose first; consequently I chopped 
out a nose, which greatly resembled a triangle. Then I got a 
stick, and measured from the nose to each eye. I tried very hard 
to cut them round, but only succeeded in giving them a very pe- 
culiar oblong shape. How to cut the mouth, showing teeth, was 
the next question. I cut a large curved slit in the head, then little 
zigzag gashes in the lips to represent teeth. Now the face was 
all done but for a washing, which it sadly needed. This was a 
difficult task, as all will know who have tried to wash a pumpkin, 
but at last, by means of soap and water, I accomplished it. After 
putting in the candle I placed it where it was desired. Little 
did the girls and boys who admired it that evening know what 
a time I had trying to make the dignified pumpkin look like 

"a man. 
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2. Of all summer sports I think canoeing is the most enjoy- 
ae it gives needed exercise, secluded companionship, and ‘‘fresh 

ir’ appetities. Many people think that in canoeing one uses 
ae the muscles of the arms, but to the contrary, he uses very 
nearly all his muscles, as he will find after his first day’s canoe- 
ing of the season. One gets exercise, out-door exercise, and still 
does not feel “worked out,’’ but rather refreshed when he comes 
to the dock in the evening after an afternoon’s boating. 

When it comes to companionable conversation there is no place 
_ like a canoe; here one drops formalities like an unnecessary wrap, 
and proceeds to enjoy himself. Or if you want to discuss some 
particular topic with a special friend, there is no more alluring “ pri- 
vate office” than a canoe on an unfrequented part of the river. 

Many business men of this city have canoes either at the club 
at Riverside or up at the Ripple, which they enjoy all the long 
cool, summer evenings after spending the day in a hot and turbu- 
lent office, this little pleasure ‘‘sets them on their feet” again as — 
few others will. 

Then there are the aquatic sports in connection with canoe- 
ing, such as the “battle royal,” water polo, and races, which add 
much to the attraction for the young men. Besides this, the 
lantern parades, and evening festivities, also hunting and fishing 
from a canoe, have a certain allurement for me. 


3. English, it seems to me, has a broader scope than any other 
subject offered in the high school. The subjects for study are 
varied; the mode of studying them is varied. Hence, that study 
never becomes monotonous. For example, last semester we took 
up the study of several plays. We studied each one in a different 
manner. In one we made a textual study; in another, we com- 
mented upon passages as a whole. Then, too, we became interested 
in the authors, and therefore read about their lives. This was not 
only beneficial from the educational standpoint, but interesting 
as well. One of the most interesting parts of the course was the 
outside reading; not only the outside reading assigned, but reading 
suggested by the course. For instance, before studying the plays 
of Shakespeare in school, I never cared to read Shakespeare out of * 
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school. Since then, I have enjoyed reading other plays outside. 
Mathematics would never have produced such an effect upon me. 
Although I enjoy mathematics when in school, I never would think 
of working problems by the hour, for mere recreation. Therefore 
it seems to me that English is the most beneficial 4s well as interest- 
ing course offered in the schools. 


4. “T just love to sweep.” My remark was greeted with a 
chorus of oh’s and ah’s. 

I do like to sweep because I think I have discovered how to 
do this most dusty task in a way that is enjoyable. First I have 
the pleasure of domg something different from school work; then 
I delight in climbing on a ladder to reach the cobwebs that will 
grow in dark corners. Mother thinks it’s dreadful to see me away 
up on a ladder, but I have the delightful thrill of being in danger of 
falling. 

Then I like to polish the furniture and see it glisten with the 
material results of my labor. As to the real sweeping, I like that 
almost as well as a game of tennis. It’s not so bad if one stands 
up straight and swings the broom as if she meant to annihilate 
all the dust at one fell sweep. Fortunately all our rooms are very 
large or I couldn’t swing my broom as far as I do. Physical cul- 
ture people tell us that sweeping if done properly will benefit the 
whole body, and I have found that to be true. 

After I have exhausted my strength and the supply of dust 
on the carpet, I assail the windows. Polishing the glass on a 
cold day works havoc with my hands, but then it cleans the soot. 
away and the sunlight can shine in. 

After the windows are polished and the dust brushed from 
the walls, I move back the furniture and close the windows. By 
that time my mother’s patience is exhausted. She says she never 
did see any one make such a task of mere sweeping, but then I 
achieve the result that every one else gets the ordinary way. After 
it is all over I stand back and view the results of a gymnastic 
stunts, and I am really proud of myself. 

I know that all the rest of the family is glad that I only get 
one day in the week to practice sweeping. Perhaps it is better 
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that I don’t get more. In one day, or rather one morning, I usually 
sprain a finger or an ankle in my stunts of moving things around, 
get beautiful smudges of dust on my face, and make my hands 
resemble a plowman’s; but then it’s really beneficial and enjoy- 
able for me because I think I know how to sweep. . 


EXERCISES 


I.. Write a brief characterization sketch based upon one of 
the following topic sentences: 

1. Tom was the best natured, most obliging boy in camp. 

(SuccEstion: Let your paragraph tell how these traits were 
habitually and variously manifested.) 

2. Already we could see that Harold’s untidy dress and shift- 
less habits would lead to suspension from the organization. 

(Suaczstion: Set forth fully the details of careless dress and — 
shiftless habits suggested.) : 

3. Dignity, our beautiful grey-hound, and Impudence, our lively 
rat-terrier, each lived up to the character implied in his name. 

4, General Robert E. Lee was a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word. 


(Suecestion: Try to make use of one or two incidents to illus- 
trate the point made in the topic sentence.) 


5. Mary’s faults are overbalanced by her good points. 
6. Old Uncle Rastus is a natural-born philosopher. 


Il. Explain one of the following: 
The effect upon my feelings of 


Classical music. 

A good book. 

Disagreeable weather. ; 

A good play (tragedy or comedy). 

A sudden test. 

A magnificent building. 

The ocean (or high mountains or great waterfalls). 
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Ill. Explain to your class one of the following topics. 
Let your explanation be given in the form of specific directions, 
employing throughout the imperative mood of the verbs. Try 
to make your explanation unified and clear. 


1. Howto care for a lawn. 

2. How to play a (any) simple game. 

3. How to make a boat. 

4. How to set up a tent. 

5. How to resuscitate the apparently drowned. 

6. How to make a surgeon’s or a physician’s bandage. 
7. How to dive while swimming. 

8. How to put a battery in an electric bell. 


IV. If you are familiar with threshing scenes, you may tell 
how wheat is threshed. ‘Trace the process from the time the 
sheaves are loaded upon the wagon until the threshed wheat 1s 


carried from the machine. 
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If you are not familiar with such scenes, tell Wa ue see in 
the picture. 

The girls in the class may, if they prefer, tell of the house- 
hold work of threshing day. 


V. Explain one of the following topics. Do not use the 
imperative mood in your explanation. You may use either 
the indicative mood, to tell how the thing you are explaining 1s 
done, or the subjunctive mood to tell how it should be done. 


1. How kodak films are made. 
2. How kodak pictures are developed. 
3. How maple syrup is made. 
_ 4. How a circus is “set up.” 
5. How a tennis court should be laid out. 
6. How barren, hard soil may~be fertilized and prepared for 
planting. 


VI. Explain by setting forth in order the steps in one of the 
following physical phenomena: evaporation; condensation and 
expansion of water; formation of dew, icicles, or snow; origin 
of wind or of earthquake. 


VII. Discuss first in a talk — then in written compost 
tion — one of these topics: 


1. The value of school gardens. 
2. The causes of The Battle of Waterloo (or of some war). 
3. The marvelous effects presented in photo-plays. (Rapid 
action, distance, etc.) 
4. Some of the harmful effects of the photo-play. 
5. The photo-play as an effective instrument of popular edu- 
cation. 
6. The age in which we live, an age of invention. 
7. The benefits to be derived from the Lincoln Highway. 
8. The benefits of military training. 
9. The value of health in relation to personal efficiency. 
10. The good and the bad results of the invention of machine- 
made music. 
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11. Benjamin Franklin, the most versatile of all our great men. 

12. Sydney Carton (or Jean vee) one of the ernest 
heroes of all fiction. 

13. The old and the new interpretation of the character of Lady 
Macbeth. 

14. The character of Banquo in contrast to that of Macbeth. 

15. The importance, in time of war, of machine-made guns. 

16. The methods of recent warfare contrasted with that of 
earlier times. 

17. The tests of loyalty and patriotism. 

18. Whoever acts solely upon the principle that “honesty is the 
best policy,” is not at heart an honest man. 

19. The power of habit to make or to mar a life. 

20. The rapid growth of any habit. 

21. The social and economic uses of birds. 


VIII. Write in the present tense a brief abstract of some 
book which you have been reading. 


IX. Write for your newspaper a letter explaining to the pub- 
lic the need of specific improvements for your town or neigh- 
borhood. 


i= 


CHAPTER XI 
ARGUMENTATION | 


In the preceding chapter we have learned that in expo- 
sition the aim of the writer is to explain. Whether the 
design is to tell how a game is played, how a scientific theory 
works, or how certain kinds of labor are carried on, the 
writer is concerned merely in explaining the facts. When 
the writer goes a step further than this and tries to convince 
his hearers that his own views should be the views of his ~ 
readers or hearers, he then becomes an arguer rather an 
explainer, and his discourse form is termed argumentation. 

Let us study. very carefully the following selection in | 
order to discover the chief aim of the writer and to see how 
that aim is carried out: 


The character of Cesar in our play has been much blamed. 
He is declared to be unlike the idea conceived of him from his — 
Commentaries; it is said that he does nothing, and only utters 
a few pompous, grandiloquent words, and it has been asked whether 
this be the Cesar that “did awe the world”? The poet, if he 
intended to make the attempt of the republicans his main theme, 
could not have ventured to create too great an interest in Caesar; 
it\was necessary to keep him in the background, and to present 
that view of him which gave a reason for the conspiracy. 

According even to Plutarch, whose biography of Cesar is ac- 
knowledged to be very imperfect, Cesar’s character altered 
much for the worse shortly before his death, and Shakespeare has 
represented him according to this suggestion. With what rever- 
ence Shakespeare viewed his character as a whole we learn from 
several passages of his works, and even in this play from the way 
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in which he allows his memory to be respected as soon as he is 
dead. In the descriptions of Cassius we look back upon the time 
when the great man was natural, simple, undissembling, popular, 
and on an equal footing with others. Now he is spoiled by victory, 
success, power, and by the republican courtiers who surround him. 
He stands close on the borders between usurpation and discretion; 
he is master in reality, and is on the point of assuming the name 
and the right; he desires heirs to the throne; he hesitates to ac- 
cept the crown which he would gladly possess; he is ambitious, 
and fears he may have betrayed this in his paroxysms of epilepsy; 
he exclaims against flatterers and cringers, and yet both please 
him. All around him treat him as a master, his wife as a princess; 
the senate allow themselves to be called his senate; he assumes 
the appearance of a king even in his house; even with his wife 
he uses the language of a man who knows himself secure of power; 
and he maintains everywhere the proud, strict bearing of a soldier, 
which is represented even in his statues. 

If one of the changes at which Plutarch hints, lay in this pride, 
his haughtiness, another lay in his superstition. In the suspicion 
and apprehension before the final step, he was seized, contrary to 
his usual nature and habit, with misgivings and superstitious fears, 
which affected likewise the hitherto free-minded Calpurnia, 
These conflicting feelings divide him, his forebodings excite him, 
his pride and his defiance of danger struggle against them, and 
restore his former confidence, which was natural to him, and 
which causes his ruin; just as a like confidence, springing from 
another source, ruined Brutus. The actor must make his high- 
sounding language appear as a result of this discord of feeling. 
Sometimes they are only incidental words intended to characterize 
the hero in the shortest way. Generally they appear in the cases 
where Czsar has to combat with his superstition, where he uses 


effort to take a higher stand in his words than at the moment 


he actually feels. He speaks so much of having no fear that by 
this very thing he betrays his fear. Even in the places where his 
words sound most boastful, where he compares himself with the 
north star, there is more arrogance and ill-concealed pride at work 
than real boastfulness. It is intended there with a few words 
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to show him at that point when his behavior could most excite 
those free spirits against him. It was fully intended that he 
should take but a small part in the action; we must not, there- 
fore, say with Scottowe that he was merely brought upon the 
stage to be killed. The poet has handled this historical piece 
like his English historical plays. He had in his eye the whole 
context of the Roman civil wars for this single drama, not as yet 
thinking of its continuation in Antony and Cleopatra. 


What frequent criticisms of Shakspere’s treatment of 

the character of Julius Cesar are noted in the second sen- 
tence of the preceding selection? What is the writer’s 
specific aim in the remainder of the selection? How does 
the writer attempt to fulfill his purpose? 
' The frequent criticisms of Shakspere’s treatment of 
Julius Cesar are (1) that he is not presented in his true 
light, as we know him from history, and (2) that his small 
part in the play is not in keeping with his greatness in 
history. ‘The aim of the commentator is to convince those 
who hold these same views that the criticisms are false 
and illogical. In pursuance of this aim, he sets forth evi- 
dence — from history and from the play — to prove that 
Ceesar’s part in the drama is consistent both with the char- 
acter given him by history and with the general aim of the 
play itself. This evidence, presented in detail, is intended 
to prove specifically three things: (1) that the main 
theme — the attempt to establish republicanism in Rome — 
demands that Cesar be kept in the background; (2) that an 
understanding of the conspiracy of the republicans demands 
that Plutarch’s suggestion of the altered character of Cesar 
before his death be emphasized, and (3) that the full 
character of Cesar is presented in the play, though the 
favorable side is presented only by suggestion. 

The aim of all argumentation is to convince persons, by 
means of logic, of the truth or falsity of a given proposition. 
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_ The proposition of the preceding argument, formally stated, 
is this— Shakspere’s treatment of the character of Julius 
Cesar is inadequate to Cesar’s greatness, and inconsistent 
with his true character. The purpose of the commentator was, 
in this case, to prove the falsity of the implied proposition. 

All argumentation presupposes one or more persons who 
hold opposite views. 


Argumentation is that form of discourse which tries, by 
means of logic, to convince persons of the truth or falsity 
of a propostion, given or implied. 


EXERCISE 


Let two pupils standing before the class argue one of the 
following questions: 


1. That college training is essential to the highest efficiency. 

2. That a scientific course of study is more valuable than a 
classical course. 

3. That every boy and girl should take vocational work in 
school. 

4, That the new methods of farming are better than the old. 

5. That the moving picture play does more harm than good. 

6. That the Federal government should exercise food control 

in time of war. 


OTHER FORMS OF DISCOURSE USED IN 
ARGUMENTATION 


In argumentation, the other forms of discourse are used, 
but they are used only for the sake of convincing. 

Let us see what different means may be employed for the 
sake of argument. 


Though extraodinary feats were sometimes recorded, I believe 
that the Greeks did not understand athletics at all so well as the 
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English do. Two facts may be mentioned in proof of this. The 
runners are said to have started shouting. The boxers, who had 
their fists weighted with loaded leather gloves, swung round at 
one another’s ears, instead of striking straight home. What we 
hear about their training seems equally stupid; their trained men 
are described as generally sleepy, they fed on enormous quantities 
of meat, and were obliged to swear that they had spent ten 
months in training before the games. Good generals, such as 
Alexander and Philopcemen, discountenanced athletics as produc- 
ing bad soldiers. But, nevertheless, the combination of art con- 
tests with athletics made the Greek meetings finer and more 
imposing than ours. ene: 


Does the preceding paragraph deal with a debatable ques- 
tion? Does it presuppose readers who hold the opposite 
view? What is the writer’s chief aim in the paragraph? 
What means does he emplov to convince his readers that 
his view is correct? 

As a means of argument he employs exposition by setting 
forth facts and opinions bearing upon the defects of the 
Greek system. That is, he first explains the faulty methods 
of training practiced by the Greeks, and then cites opinions 
of famous men of Greece, who realized these defects. 


Exposition is used in almost all argumentation; for ar- 
gumentation nearly always requires a setting forth of facts, 
opinions, instances, or examples. 


For I am certain, O men of Athens, that if I had engaged in 
politics, I should have perished long ago, and done no good either 
to you or to myself. And don’t be offended at my telling you 
the truth; for the truth is, that no man who goes to war with 
you or any other multitude, honestly struggling against the com- 
mission of unrighteousness and wrong in the State, will save his 
life; he who will really fight for the right, if he would live even for 
a little while, must have a private station and not a public one. 

I can give you as proofs of this, not words only, but deeds, 
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which you value more than words. Let me tell you a passage 
of my own life, which will prove to you that I should never have 
yielded to injustice from any fear of death, and that if I had not 
yielded I should have died at once. I will tell you a story — taste- 
less, perhaps, and commonplace, but nevertheless true. The only 
office of state which I ever held, O men of Athens, was that of 
senator; the tribe Antiochis, which is my tribe, had the presi- 
dency at the trials of the generals who had not taken up the bodies 
of the slain after the battle of Arginuse; and you proposed to 
try them altogether, which was illegal, as you all thought after- 
wards; but at the time I was the only one of the prytanes who 
was opposed to the illegality, and I gave my vote against you; 
and when the orators threatened to impeach and arrest me, and 
have me taken away, and you called and shouted, I made up my 
mind that I would run the risk, having law and justice with me, 
rather than take part in your injustice because I feared impris- 
onment and death. This happened in the days of the democracy. 

But when the oligarchy of the Thirty was in power they sent for 
me and four others into the rotunda and bade us bring Leon the 
Salaminian from Salamis, as they wanted to execute him. This 
is a specimen of the sort of commands which they were always 
giving with a view of implicating as many as possible in their 
crimes; and then I showed not in word only, but in deed, that, if 
I may be allowed to use such an expression, I cared not a straw 
for death, and that my only fear was the fear of doing an unright- 
eous or unholy thing. For the strong arm of that oppressive power 
did not frighten me into doing wrong; and when we came out of 
the rotunda the other four went to Salamis and fetched Leon and 
I went quietly home. For which I might have lost my life, had 
not the power of the Thirty shortly afterwards come to an end. 
And to this many will witness. 


What means does Socrates employ to convince his hearers 
of the truth of his opinion made in the opening statement 
of the preceding selection? 

The telling of a story is often used as an effective means 
of argument. 
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Tell what chief purpose each of the following persons 
would likely have. 

1. A lawyer describing to a judge or a jury the guilty 
or the innocent appearance of a prisoner. 2. A lecturer 
describing to his audience’ a country desolated by war. 
3. A senator picturing to the senate unsanitary conditions’ 
in tenement districts. 4. An agent describing to a manu- 
facturer or to a farmer the merits of some newly invented 
device. 

Description frequently serves an important purpose in 


argumentation. p 
EXERCISE Dy 


a. Give before your class an argumentative talk based 
upon one of the following sentences. 
b. Write the talk which you have given. 


1. The objection that women are not qualified to vote is (or is 
not) well founded. 

(Suacrstion: Let your attempt to convince make use of five 
or more general proofs and one specific instance.) 

2. People who live in rental property should be held responsible 
for half of the repairs. 

(Suecustion: Try to convince your readers or listeners that 
your view is correct, by giving a general reason followed by several 
examples.) 

3. You are mistaken in your opinion that Mr. Hayes is cold 
and selfish. 

(SuecEstion: Prove your statement by relating two incidents.) 

4. High school fraternities cause a great deal of unhappiness. 

(Succestion: Try to prove your proposition by citing general 
examples and one or two specific instances.) 

5. A movement should be started in our town or neighborhood 
to do away with unsightly sign boards and other disfiguring objects - 
that mar the landscape. 


(Suecustion: In your argument, make use of pictures.) 
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6. A lie does not consist alone in the utterance of a falsehood. 

(Suacrstion: Let your argument explain other forms of deceit 
and give specific examples to illustrate.) 

7. Hunting for mere sport is unjustifiable. 

(Sueeustion: Let your argument explain the cruelty, the use- 
lessness, and the waste of such hunting. Try to make use of a pic- 
ture or a little incident at the close of your argument.) . 

8. A pupil’s standing should not be determined by a single 
test. ; 


UNITY IN ARGUMENTATION 


In his effort to convince by means of logic, the student’ 
must make use of the same three great principles of composi- 
.tion which have already been explained, — unity, coherence, 
and emphasis. The application of these three principles to 
the whole composition has already been made, but we shall 
here examine them briefly as they exist in effective argu- 
mentation. 

The principle of unity in argumentation demands that 
every idea shall be presented in the aspect of proof, and 
that it shall direct itself toward the ultimate aim of con- 
vincing hearers or readers of the absolute truth or falsity 
of a given statement, view, or opinion. If we are trying 
- to prove that the best interests of a given school demand 
the abolishment of interscholastic athletic contests, we 
should allow no item to intrude which does not urge rea- 
sons for abandoning such games. Of course this does not 
mean that we may not take the opposite or the analogous 
views into consideration. We should take such views into 
consideration, but we should bring them into the theme in 
such a way as to contribute to the reasonableness of the 
propositions which we are trying to maintain. Unity 
would allow us to introduce arguments for maintaining 
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such contests, but it would demand that we handle these 
arguments in such a way as to reveal their weakness in 
contrast to the strength and weight of the opposing argu- 
ments. We might further advance the interest of our 
side by arguing from analogy. If we could, for example, 
prove that interscholastic contests~in oratory had pro- 
duced bad results, we might show that similar bad results 
were common in interscholastic contests in athletics. Thus 
the introduction of opposite and analogous views may be 
made to contribute to the strength of the argument without 
any violation to the principle of unity. 

The essential demand which unity makes in argumenta- 
tion is that all points, whether of major or of minor impor- 
tance, shall bear upon the main-proposition. In Burke’s 
famous speech we have the general proposition that Eng- 


land ought to be fair and consistent toward the American _ 


colonies. Under separate heads we have three main rea- 
sons for the adoption of such a policy. First, England’s 


attitude ought to be conciliatory; second, England ought — 


to satisfy the colonists’ complaint that they are taxed 
by a parliament which denies them representation; third; 
England ought to allow the separate colonial assemblies to 
levy their own taxes. Subordinate to each of these main 
divisions is a mass of arguments, but no detail is anywhere 
introduced which does not, directly or indirectly, bear 
upon the general propositions urging a fair and peaceful 
attitude toward America. 


COHERENCE IN ARGUMENTATION 


In no form of discourse is the principle of coherence so 
essential as it is in argumentation. Here our appeal is to 
logic, and logical conclusion is perceived most easily when 
the connection of the parts is close. Having started our 
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theme with an argument strong enough to arrest attention 
and secure confidence, we shall proceed logically to our 
conclusion. Each new point will be a link in the chain, 
and the welding will be so strong and so complete as to be 
capable of resisting the attack of opponents. We may 
illustrate the working of this principle by allusion to points 
in Burke’s speech. 

As one of the subpoints under the main idea that Eng- 
land should conciliate the colonies, Burke asserts that 
“prudent management is better than force.’ To support 
this he introduces the four distinct reasons printed below. 
The italicized words express the connection and illustrate 
the principle of coherence. 


First, Sir, permit me to observe that the use of force alone is 
but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, but it does not 
_ remove the necessity of subduing again; and a nation is not governed 

’ which is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always the 

effect of force; and an armament_is not a victory. If you do not 
succeed, you are without resource; for, conciliation failing, force 
remains; but force failing, no further hope of reconciliation is 
left. Power and authority are sometimes bought by kindness, 
but they can never be begged as alms by an impoverished and 
defeated violence. 
-_ A further objection to force is, that you impair the object by 
your very endeavors to preserve it. The thing you fought for 
is not the thing which you recover, but depreciated, sunk, wasted, 
and consumed in the contest. Nothing less will content me than 
whole America. I do not choose to consume its strength along 
with our own, because in all parts it is the British strength that I 
consume. I do not choose to be caught by a foreign enemy at the 
end of this exhausting conflict, and still less in the midst of it. I 
may escape, but I can make no msurance against such an event. 
Let me add that I do not choose wholly to break the American spirit, 
because it is the spirit that has made the country. 
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Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor of force as an 
instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and their 
utility has been owing to methods altogether different. Our 
ancient indulgence has been said to be pursued to a fault. It 
may be so. But we know, if feeling is evidence, that our fault 
was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it, and our sin far 
more salutary than our penitence. — 


EMPHASIS IN ARGUMENTATION 


The principle of emphasis likewise has special application 
to argumentative writing. We have already learned that 
in sentences, in paragraphs, and in whole compositions, the 
most emphatic places are at the beginning and at the end. 
In arranging our topics in an outline (or brief) we shall 
consider this principle of emphasis. We shall remember 
that our attack must be strong enough to create immediate 
confidence in our readers and listeners, and that our best 
argument must be reserved for the last. Between the 
beginning and the end the arrangement will be largely 
governed by the principle of coherence, but the amount 
of time to be allotted to each separate argument will be 
determined by the principle of emphasis. 

Daniel Webster, in his speech supporting the compro- 
mise of 1850, delivered in the United States Senate, July 
17, 1850, gives many reasons why the Clay compromise 
should receive popular indorsement. He reserves for the 
closing paragraphs his strongest argument—the fact that 


the closely linked interests of the North and of the South — 


must continue to depend upon the maintenance of the 
Union and the Constitution. Note in his conclusion how 
effectively he has employed this principle of emphasis. 


And now, Mr. President, to return at last to the principal and 
important question before us: What are we to do? How are 
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we to bring this emergent and pressing question to an issue and 
an end? Here have we been seven and a half months disputing 
about points which, in my judgment, are of no practical impor- 
tance to one or the other part of the country. Are we to dwell - 
forever upon a single topic, a single idea? Are we to forget all 
the purposes for which governments are instituted, and continue 
everlastingly to dispute about that which is of no essential con- 
sequence? I think, sir, the country calls upon us loudly and im- 
peratively to settle this question. I think that the whole world 
is looking to see whether this great popular Government can get 
through such a crisis. We are the observed of all observers. It is 
not to be disputed or doubted that the eyes of all Christendom are 
upon us. We have stood through many trials. Can we stand 
through this, which takes so much the character of a sectional 
controversy? Can we stand that? There is no inquiring man in 
all Europe who does not ask himself that question every day, 
when he reads the intelligence of the morning. Can this country, 
with one set of interests at the South, and another set of interests 
at the North, these interests supposed, but falsely supposed, to 
be at variance, — can this people see, what is so evident to the 
whole world besides, that this Union is their main hope and great- 
est benefit, and that their interests are entirely compatible? Can 
they see, and will they feel, that their prosperity, their respecta- 
bility among the nations of the earth, and their happiness at home, 
depend upon the maintenance of their Union and their Consti- 
tution? This is the question. 

I agree that local divisions are apt to overturn the understand- 
ings of men, and to excite a belligerent feeling between section 
and section. It is natural, in times of irritation, for one part of 
the country to say, if you do that I will do this, and so get up 
a feeling of hostility and defiance. Then comes belligerent legis- 
lation, and then an appeal to arms. The question is, whether we 
have the true patriotism, the Americanism, necessary to carry us 
through such a trial. The whole world is looking towards us with 
extreme anxiety. For myself I propose, sir, to abide by the 
principles and the purposes which I have avowed. I shall stand 
by the Union, and by all who stand by it. I shall do justice to 
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the whole country, according to the best of my ability, in all I 
say and act for the good of the whole country in all I do. I 
mean to stand upon the Constitution. I need no other platform. 
I shall know but one country. The ends I aim at shall be my 
Country’s, my God’s, and Truth’s. I was born an American; 
I live an American; I shall die an American; and I intend to 
perform the duties incumbent upon me in that character to the 
end of my career. I mean to do this, with absolute disregard 
of personal consequences. What are personal consequences? 
What is the individual man, with all the good or evil that. may 
betide him, in comparison with the good or evil which may 
befall a great country in a crisis like this, and in the midst 
of great transactions which concern that country’s fate? Let 
the consequences be what they will, I am careless. No man can 
suffer too much, and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer, or if he 
fall, in defense of the liberties and Constitution of his country. 


DEBATE 


The best opportunity for work in argumentation in the 
schools is afforded by practice in debate. Here the two 
sides — the affirmative and the negative—are arrayed 
against each other for the purpose of affirming or denying 
the truth of a given proposition. 

The essential thought to be borne in mind in selecting a 
question is whether or not the proposition has two good 
sides, approximately equal and worthy of presentation. To. 
try'to debate the proposition that “‘A straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points” would be folly, for 
it is an axiom dnd admits no discussion. It would like-. 
wise be foolish to select the proposition that “Mars is an 
inhabited planet,” for we have not sufficient information to 
establish proof. We can, however, safely select the ques- 
tion, “Chinese immigration should be absolutely prohibited 
for a period of five years,” for there are sound arguments 
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for and against the proposition. The test of a question 
for debate is then very simple: has the proposition two 
approximately even sides that are worthy of presenta- 
tion? 

The sides having been chosen and the question selected, 
_ the next step is the investigation of the question in all its 
details. From three to five main points of our brief may 
be determined upon, and the various sub-topics and details 
may then be appropriately fitted to the general scheme. 
Team work is a prime essential, and no opportunity 
to strengthen the work of our colleagues should be lost. 
The speeches on a single side should fit nicely into each 
other. 

In preparing a brief we consider two kinds of proof — 
direct and indirect. Direct proof affirms our cause; it 
gives reasons why the proposition as we assert it should 
prevail. Indirect proof anticipates the arguments of our 
opponents and sets about to destroy such arguments. 
Direct proof is like offensive play in football; indirect 
proof, like defensive play. 

In rebuttal we seek to destroy the arguments which 
our opponents have brought forth. Before such rebuttal 
can be effective, it is necessary that we investigate the 
arguments on the opposing side as carefully as we investi- 
gate the arguments'on our own side. Having seen the 
strong points of our opponents, we should seek an éffective 
means to refute them. 

The best debaters do not rely upon committed speeches. 
All the points should of course be thoroughly mastered . 
and effectively grouped, but the speaker should not be a 
slave to the formally memorized argument. The* com- 
mitted speech prevents spontaneity and effective rebuttal 
in the progress of the debate. 
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EXERCISES 


I. Select from the list of questions below one suitable for 
class debate. Have each member of the class prepare a brief 
on the side he chooses to discuss. 

Il. A class studying “‘Marmion”-will find 2 interesting to 
have Lord Marmion’s best and worst sides presented. Those 
who present his worst side may call themselves the prosecution; 
those who present his best side may call themselves the defense. 

Ill. The character of Coriolanus and that of Lady Mac- 
beth may be similarly treated. 


1. The high school authorities should provide for freer elec- 
tion of studies. 
2. Our school should establish-a weekly paper. 
3. A college should be located in a small town —not in a 
large city. 
4, Coeducation is desirable for pupils in the secondary schools. 
5. Physical culture should be made compulsory in schools. 
6. Our Government should prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquors as a beverage. 
7. The country boy has advantages superior to the city boy. 
8. The purchase of the Philippines was a political mistake. 
9. Trade schools should be maintained at public expense. 
10. The capitalization of departmental stores should be limited 
by law. 
11. The virtues of Coriolanus outweigh his vices. 
12. Public libraries are justified in freely spending their funds 
for late popular fiction. 
13. The spelling-reform movement should be encouraged. 
14, Laws governing the qualifications of voters should be made 


* uniform. 


15. The honor en should prevail in all school. examina- 
tions. 

16. hear sia should own and operate their street-rail- 
way systems. 

17. The “School City ” should be adopted in our school. 
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18. The school initial should be granted for success in oratory 
or debate. 

19. Life imprisonment should be substituted for capital punish- 
ment. 

20. The United States government should own and operate a 
telegraph system in connection with the post-office department. 

21. The United States should subsidize her merchant marine. 

22. A literacy test should be applied to all foreign immigrants. 

23. The term of the President of the United States should 
be lengthened to six years, and he should be ineligible to reélec- 
tion. 

24. The Government of the United States should own and operate 
the railroads. 

25. Libraries and art galleries should be open on Sundays. 

26. The United States should adopt the Swiss system of com- 
pulsory military training. 

27. We should introduce military training into our high school. 

28. Student government should be introduced into our high 
school. 

29. Our state should establish a minimum wage for women. 


PARE II 


CHAPTER XII 
FIGURES OF SPEECH 


Any study of prose or poetry that makes us examine more 
closely the words themselves and reflect upon the sug- 
gestions of the words or phrases will reveal truth and beauty 
that have previously escaped us. Such a study will lead 
us to observe more closely the figures of speech which are 
employed by the best writers to make their expression 
- clearer and more pleasing. 

A figure of speech is a deviation from the plain and ordinary 
manner of speaking with a view to greater effect. It serves 
a very practical end by conveying more clearly and more defi- 
nitely, usually through the medium of pictures, sensations | 
and emotions, analogies and contrasts. An understanding 
of the real nature of figures will help us to use them in our 
own writing, when we can thereby make our expression 
clearer and more pleasing. For example, we may simply 
say, ‘‘It sank into the sea,” or if we wish to make this state- 
ment more vivid, we may say, ‘It sank like lead into 
the sea.’’ An examination of the following will show even 
more precisely what is meant by figurative language: A 
ray of hope, A flash of wit, All hands aboard! Life is 
a vapor, The hills rejoice and clap their hands, The pen is 
mightier than the sword. 

The most common figures of speech are: 

1. Simile, metaphor, personification, and apostrophe, 


based chiefly on resemblance. 
343 
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2. Antithesis and epigram, based on contrast. 
3. Metonymy and synecdoche, based on contiguity or con 
nection. 
4. Hyperbole, based on exaggeration. 


A simile consists in likening one thing to another for- 
mally or expressly; generally, though not always, this con- 
trast is expressed by like or as. It should be remembered 
that the things compared must be different in kind. A 
mere resemblance is not a figure of speech. For example, 
if we compare Franklin and Edison we do not use a figure of 
speech. 


1. He is as silent as an Egyptian mummy. (Simile.) 
How far that little candle throws its beams! 

’ | So shines a good deed in a naughty world. (Simile.) 
3. The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. (Simile.) 
i { Like warp and woof all destinies 

‘ | Are woven fast. (Simile.) 

, { Then had thy peace been as a river, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the sea. (Simile.) . 


A metaphor is a figure of speech in which the comparison 
is implied, not expressly stated. In order to understand the 
difference between a simile and a metaphor let us examine 
the following: _ 

i { He fought like a lion. (Simile) 

" | He was a lion in the fight. (Metaphor) 

9 Thy soul was like a star. *(Simile) 
‘| Thy soul was a star. (Metaphor) 
The ship turns up the sea as a plow turns up 


3 the land. (Simile) 


The ship plows the sea. (Metaphor) 
Life is like a dome of many-colored glass. (Simile) 


4 Life is a dome of many-colored glass. (Metaphor) 
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Other metaphors are: | 


1. All the world’s a stage. 

2. She speaks poniatds and every word stabs. 

3. Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light. unto my path. 

4. Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadow of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 


Personification is a figure of speech in which life is at- 
tributed to inanimate objects. Personification is produced: 

1. By giving an inanimate object the qualities of an animal 
or a human being; as, 


The sea moaned. 
The wind howled. 
The hills sang together. 


2. By giving an animal the qualities of a human being; as, 


Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 

The little dog laughed to see such sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


3. By giving human qualities to an abstraction; as, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

An apostrophe is a figure of speech in which inanimate 
objects are addressed as if they were persons, or in which per- 
sons absent are addressed as if they were present. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State. 
Venerable men! you have come down from a former generation. 
Milton, thou shouldst be living now ! 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll. 


O Caledonia! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child. 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 


Antithests is a figure of speech in which is expressed oppo- 
sition or contrast. of words or sentiments. For example: 


To err is human; to forgive divine. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 

The Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 

There is no place where the young are more gladly conscious of 
their youth, or the old better contented with their age. 


An epigram is a pointed saying in which there is usually 
an apparent contradiction between the intended meaning 
and the form of expression. For example: 


The child is father of the man. 

He was conspicuous by his absence. 
We cannot see the woods for the trees. 
When you have nothing to say, say it. 


Metonymy is a figure of speech in which the object is in- 
dicated, not by naming it directly, but by naming something 
so closely related that the object is at once called to mind. 
Thus when we say “The pen is mightier than the sword,”’ 
we mean that the writer is more powerful than the soldier. 
When we say, “The kettle boils,’ we mean that the water 
in the kettle boils. When we say, ‘Have you read Dickens?” 
we mean ‘Have you read the works of Dickens?” 

Other examples are, 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
Between the cradle and the shroud. 
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He addressed the chair. 
Foeman worthy of their steel. 
Red tape is the routine of office. 


Synecdoche is a figure of speech in which a whole is 
named for the part; a part for the whole; the genus for 
the species; or the species for the genus; as, 


1. The smiling year [spring] has come with its sunshine and 
flowers. 

2. Fifty sails [fifty ships] moved out of the harbor. 

3. The odd creature [a dwarf] approached. 

4. He was a cowardly cut-throat [assassin]. 


Hyperbole is the name for rhetorical exaggeration. It is 
used to make descriptive or narrative statements more 
impressive. For example, 


Swift as the wind, Tired to death, Old as the hills. 

All the perfume in Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 

Falstaff sweats to death, and lards the lean earth as he walks 
along. 

He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long 
arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet 
’ that might have served for shovels, and his whole frame loosely 
hung together. 


EXERCISE 


Name and distinguish the figures in the following list of 
quotations : 


. All that glitters is not gold. 

. Stars, hide your fires. 

. I wandered lonely as a cloud. 

. And the sails did sigh like sedge. 

. God made the country, man made the town. 

. Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 

. Still with their fires, Love tipped his keenest darts. 

A wise man is never less alone than when he is alone. 
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9. Hail, Holy Light, Offspring of heaven first-born. 
10. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
11. It will bring his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
12. Who does not know the tale as told in the magic page of 
Shakspere? 
13. Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the cords 
with might. 
14. List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of 
the forest. : 
15. Last came Anarchy: he rode 
On a white horse splashed with blood. 


16. Sceptre and crown — 
Must tumble down. 


17. And every soul, it passed me by 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow. 
18. Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere. 
19. O cuckoo, shall I call thee bird 
Or but a wandering voice? 


20. I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cried, ‘A sail! a sail!’ 


21. The pulpit and the press are two mighty agencies for the 
betterment of mankind. 


22. Like a spear of flame the cardinal flower 
Burned out along the meadow. 


23. It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was 
the age of wisdom, it was the age of folly. 


24. and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a summer Sea. 
25. Love may come, and love may go, 
' And fly \like a bird, from tree/to tree. 


a 26. The.cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 
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27. Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 


28. And as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it. 


29. The body of Benjamin Franklin (like the cover of a book 


? 
its contents torn out and stript of its lettering and gilding) lies 
here, food for worms. 


30. The wind grumbled and made itself miserable all last night 
and this morning it is still howling as ill-naturedly as ever, and 
roared and rumbled in the chimneys 

31. There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

- To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


32. Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
33. I saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright: 
And round beneath it, Time, in eee, days, years, 
Driven in the spheres, 


Like a vast shadow moved: in which the World 
» And all her train were hurl’d. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
VERSIFICATION 


A LINE of poetry is called a verse. 

For example, 

1. My hair |is grey | but not | with years, 

2. Nor grew | it white 

3. Know then | thyself, | presume | not God | to scan. 

4. So shall | a bit.| ter Spring, | less bit | ter fruit | bring forth. 


Each of the lines, or verses, quoted above is divided 
naturally into groups of syllables with one accented syllable 
in each group. In the first line there are four such groups; 
in the second, two groups; in the third, five groups, and in 
the fourth, six groups. Each of these groups is called 
a foot. 

Meter, meaning measure, is the arrangement of the feet, 
in the line or verse. The verse is named according to its 
number of feet; thus, 


monometer (one), dimeter (two) 
trimeter (three), tetrameter (four) 
pentameter (five), hexameter (six) 


In English verse there are four chief kinds of feet, as 
follows:_ 


1. Iambic, consisting of an unaccented syllable followed 
by an accented syllable. It is represented in this way: U — 
2. Trochaic, consisting of an accented syllable followed — 
by an unaccented syllable. It is represented in this way: —V 
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3. Anapestic, consisting of two unaccented syllables, 
followed by an accented syllable. It is represented in this 
way: V U— 

4. Dactylic, consisting of one accented syllable, fol- 


lowed by two unaccented syllables. It is represented 
thus: — V VU 


aa let us ae the oe quoted above. 
Gye 
My hair | is flog | it not | with years, 


Not grew | it white 
oie Lo me fs, GN pe 
Know then | thyself, | presume | not God | to sagas 
pak: HS) SS ee) 
So shall | a bit | ter Spring, | less bit | ter fruit | ae forth. 


It will be observed that the first is a line of four feet, each 
foot consisting of two syllables with the accent on the final 
syllable. Accordingly we may call this an zambic tetram- 
eter verse. So we discover that the second line is iambic 
dimeter, the third, iambic pentameter, the fourth, zambic 
hexameter. 

The ce are examples of trochaic feet: 

SEC ae 

Hope is | banished ; 

Be ee eee 
Through the | day a | ae the IE night oe 
aN AS pied, © fee 
And ‘hs | raven | never | flitting, | stills | aiibe | still is | “iting. 


a pare feet, the following are examples: 
Pens oe 
See the snakes | that they rear. 
aL ae SSS aS ee 
eh eee hiss | in the air. 
. | eae OS eee 
Of the eee ana abel Lee. 
= CO as CIN Le 
With the fife | Ae the horn | and the war | beating gong. 
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The following are dactylic: 
ot CT es ee 
Cannon to | right of them 
OS 5 SE 
Cannon to | left of them. 
Pre nw Pee eee) 


Take her up | tenderly. 
2G. OO" RE AO ee ee ee 


Know ye the|land where the | cypress and | myrtle 


In the last verse it will be observed that the last foot is 
trochaic. In this way variety may be introduced into the 
verse, either to avoid monotony or to make more promi- 


nent a particular syllable or word. For example: 
Ce piace to Bey 5) oo a 
It is| an an | cient Mar | iner 
TS ALS meee Pere G) tice = 
And he stop | peth one | of three. 
5 ee, NN es FO) ee os 
Oh! what | is so sweet | as a morn | ing in spring 
VU VU yee, pe Wie 
My head | was turned | perforce | away 
Lah eet — OA 
en iT saw | a boat | appear 


The lines of a poem are often bound together not only 
by the logical process of the thought but by a poetical orna- 
ment called rime. Rime may be defined as a recurrence 
of sounds in the closing syllable or syllables of different 
verses; as, 


_ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the West, 
Through all the wide border his steed is the best. 


Two consecutive lines which rime in this way are called a 
couplet. 

When more than. two lines form a rime scheme, the group 
_ Of lines is called a stanza. There is a large variety of stanza 
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forms in the English verse. Some of the most common 
are the ballad stanza; as, 
And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariner’s hollo. 
and the form used by Tennyson in his In Memoriam 
I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. , 

A stanza of four lines is called a quatrain. 

Other common stanza forms are the Spenserian stanza 
and the sonnet. The former receives its name from Edmund 
Spenser because it is the form in which his long poem The 
Faerie Queene is composed.. It consists of nine lines, eight 
lines being iambic pentameter, and the ninth an iambic 
hexameter. The sonnet is a complete poem of fourteen 
iambic pentameter lines, having a rime scheme varying 
with the different poets. Some of the best English sonnets 
have been written by Shakspere, Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

For convenience, the letters of the alphabet are used to 
describe any rime scheme, the same letter representing rimes 
or riming words. Thus the couplet would be designated as 
aa, the ballad stanza quoted above, abcb, the In Memoriam 
‘stanza, abba. 

Rime is not essential to poetry. Many of the greatest 
poems in our language have no rime; for example, Shak- 
spere’s plays, Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Browning’s 
Ring and the-Book. Although the term blank verse is often 
carelessly applied to all verse which does not rime, strictly 
speaking it should be used to describe only unrimed iambic 
pentameter verse. 
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EXERCISE 


Describe the meter and the kind of feet in each of following 
selections. Describe the rime scheme of each stanza. 


1. Avoid extremes; and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 


2. Thus I 
Pass by 
And die 
As one 
Unknown 
And gone. 


3. The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks, 
Shall break the locks 

Of prison-gates; 
And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far, 
And make and mar 

The foolish Fates. 


4. Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main 
Alpheus rushed behind, 
As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 
Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 


5. Higher still and*higher 
From the earth thou springest. 


6, I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Sy 
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7. The sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he! 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


8. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 


9. Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


10. I am monarch of all I survey; 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 


11. This is a spray the Bird clung to, 
Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high treetop she sprung to, 
Fit for her nest and her treasure. 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 


12. But most by numbers judge a poet’s song, 
And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong; 
13. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime, 
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Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, - 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. . 


14. The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 


Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


Comfort thyself: what. comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 

May He within himself make pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 


15. The poetry of earth is never dead: 


When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the newmown mead: 
That is the Grasshopper’s; he has never done 
With his delights, for, when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And.seems to one in drowsiness half lost 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
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Planting his steadfast steps in the sea, 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foiled searching of mortality; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honored, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at. — Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
PUNCTUATION 


PUNCTUATION is becoming more and more a matter of 
judgment and taste. The present tendency is to do away 
with all marks of punctuation which are not necessary to 
make the meaning clear. A punetuation mark makes the 
meaning clear either by denoting a break in the writer’s 
thought or by indicating the grammatical relations between 
words or groups of words. 

Although usage in punctuation varies — especially with 
respect to the comma and the semicolon, —a few rules 
observed by reputable writers should be remembered and 
put into practice. 


USES OF THE PERIOD 
1. The period is used to mark the end of declarative and 
imperative sentences. 
The power of Rome had already begun to decline. 
2. The period is used after an initial or an abbreviation. 
R. E. Brown, Dr., Ind., viz. (namely). 


EXERCISES 


I. Consult your dictionary for the abbreviations of the 
following words and expressions. Construct sentences illus- 
trating any twelve. ) 

Anonymous; in the year of our Lord; Master of Arts; before 


noon; after noon; before Christ; Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of 
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Science; Civil Engineer; compare; collect on delivery; for example; 
and so forth; Doctor of Laws; Doctor of Civil Law; Bachelor of 
Laws; Doctor of Divinity; Doctor of Medicine; Doctor of Philos- 
ophy; Member of Congress; Member of Parliament; manuscript; 
manuscripts; postscript; Monsieur; Mademoiselle; Madame; 
present month; last month; next month; Florida; Georgia; Penn- 
sylvania; Virginia; Kentucky; Maine; Connecticut; Missouri; 
Nevada; Iowa; South Dakota; Idaho. 


Il. Rewrite the following exercise, supplying the words 
for which the abbreviations stand. Read the rewritten exer- 
cise aloud in class. 


In 1906 a.p. there met in the city of Boston, Mass., a body 
of distinguished men. Among them were many university gradu- 
ates upon whom had been bestowed various degrees; such as 
Wea BA De, OLS MD: LE.D.,) PhDs DC.h,, sand 
B.L. Some of them were men of high official rank, one of them 
being an M.C., and another, from England, an M.P. A few 
foreigners, too, the most conspicuous of whom was M. Briand, 
were present. The object of the meeting was to discuss the means 
of securing from Egypt some famous old Mss., which had been 
written about 300 s.c. At the close of the meeting the members 
agreed to hold another session on the 14th prox.; then they de- 
parted to their various homes in Fla., Va., Ga., Ky., Me., Conn., 
Mo., Penn., O., N. Y.,N. J., Del., N. H., R. L., Vt., ete. 


‘USES OF THE COMMA 


The comma 4 used to set off words or groups of words 
within the sentence. It denotes usually either a slight 
pause in thought or the omission of words grammatically 
“necessary, or the insertion of words or expressions not neces- 
sary to the grammatical structure of the sentence. The 
pause indicated by a comma is slighter than that which the _ 
semicolon or colon denotes. The following rules for its 
use are commonly observed: 
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1. The comma is used after introductory phrases and 
dependent clauses. 


Having exhausted our supplies, we remained at the inn. 
After the sun went down, we continued our journey. 
If the first plan had been adopted, all would have been satisfied. 


Nore. — The comma is often omitted after short intro- 
ductory phrases which are closely related to the following 
words; as, 

In the Ripe es we discerned the lofty peaks of the Alps. 


2. The comma is used to separate from the rest of the 
sentence, words, phrases, and clauses used parenthetically. 
I am, however, of your opinion. ; 


He is, to be sure, a trifle too precise. 
Whitman is, I think, a great poet. 


Norts. — An expression is parenthetical when it is neither 
logically nor grammatically necessary to the structure of 
the rest of the sentence. 


3. The comma is used to separate from each other the 
words, phrases, or dependent clauses of a series, when the 
connective is omitted. 


Our minds, our hearts, our hands, we pledge to our country. 

Living a quiet peasant life in the little .; ge of Domremy, 
marching at the head of victorious legi ini ns} then dying at 
the stake — this was the history of Jeanne is 

Suddenly we discovered that we were surtotr d by the Indians, 
that all our powder was gone, and that there was no way of escape. 


Nortr. — When only one connective is used in a series, 
— the connective used between the last two members, — 
the comma usually precedes it; as, 


Apples, pears, and peaches were sold at market. 
To live, to love, and to suffer was his fate. 
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4, The comma is used before the connectives and, but, 
_ or, and nor between the long parts of a compound predicate. 

Its southern limb came down before the group of trees, and en- 
veloped the fair vision. 

We did not follow the aeaaa but kept to the path which 
we had chosen. 

They scaled the highest walls in the country, or climbed the 
tallest trees in the forest. 


- 5. The comma is generally used before the connectives 
and, but, or, and nor between the statements of a com- 
pound sentence. 

1. An approving murmur followed, and the clergyman took his 
seat. 

2. Tom was thoroughly frightened, but he never flinched an eye. 

3. You must decide at once, or your opportunity will be gone. 

4.. The witness did not affirm the truth, nor did we deny it. 


6. The comma is used to separate from the rest of the 
sentence, dependent clauses which do not restrict the 
words they modify. 

They may have pictured America to themselves as an El Dorado, 
where gold and silver abounded. 

But these causes, which operate to ennoble our country, are all 
lost upon those superficial observers. 

Norr. — The comma should not be used before depend- 
ent clauses which restrict the words they modify. 

The high.school which is located on Washington Street is not 


so large as the one on the south side of the city. 
We finally came to that part of the river where the current was 


strongest. 

Norr. — For the sake of coherence, a restrictive clause 
separated by a word or group of words from the word which 
it modifies, is preceded by a ene as, 

‘He is the only man in our city, who understands the question. 
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7. The comma is used before a short direct quotation. 
He said, ‘Come on, let us go.” 


8. The comma is used to separate from the rest of the 
sentence, phrases and clauses which are removed from the 
words they modify. 

I am here in this beautiful garden, waiting the arrival of the 
automobile. 


9. For the sake of clearness, the comma is sometimes 
used between the subject and the predicate. It should 
always be used at the end of a long, modified subject. 

Whatever is, is right. 

The tree which stood at the farthest end of the street, was blown 
down last night. = 


10. The comma is used before and after words, phrases, 
or clauses used in apposition. 

Edison, the great inventor, is now working on a new incandescent 
lamp. 

The question, ‘To be or not to be,” has disturbed many minds 
before and since the time of Shakspere. 

The truth, that God exists, needs no proof. 

Nors.— When a word in apposition is used with the force 
of an attributive modifier, it is not set off by commas; as, 

Sister Mary and I; the artist Steele ; Queen Victoria. 


11. The comma is used to set off words or ir phrases in 


- direct address. 


Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 
Ye bloody slaves of Rome, come work your will. 


12. The comma is used to set off a participial phrase 
used absolutely. 

The war having been brought to a successful close, Cesar led 
his army into winter-quarters. 

The barn doors were closed, the wheat having been garnered in, 
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13. The comma is used to denote the omission of words 
grammatically necessary to the sentence. 


Norbert was truthful; Constance, diplomatic. 
The post office stands on the southeast corner; the terminal 
station, on the northwest. 


EXERCISE 


Supply the necessary commas in the following sentences. 
Give the rule for each comma used. 


1. As they traversed the short distance not a voice was heard. 

2. Being little accustomed to the habits of the savage we mis- 
trust the real danger. 

3. The charm however of English scenery is the moral feeling 
that seems to pervade it. 

4. It seemed as if some living creature were about to appear 
' the Naiad of the Spring perhaps in the shape of a beautiful young 
woman. 

5. Then careful housewife that she was she set about to remove 
from the fountain the withered leaves and the slimy wood. 

6. At home on the streets in the workshops everywhere the 
question was discussed. 

7. His chief aims were to restore order to educate the natives 
and to give them civil rights. 

8. He assured them that he would return that he would bring 
an army and that he would save them from their enemies. 

9, With a light step and lighter heart he returned to the center 
of the cave and took up his position there. 

10. The Indians as if changing their purpose by a common 
impulse broke away from the chasm in a body and were heard 
rushing up the island again. 

11. The cavern was entered at both ends and he and his com- 
panions were dragged from their shelter. 

12. He heard the two Hurons leave the bushes and it was soon 
plain that all the pursuers were gathered about them. 

13. They listened to detect any symptoms which might an- 
nounce the coming of the enemy. 
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14. He again turned toward those who had just entered. 

15. He called to Magua who immediately approached and 
threw himself on the ground. 

16. We passed through the gate which leads to the south. 

17. The mountain on which they stood was a high cone that rose 
a little in advance of its range. 

18. This spring which many years ‘before had been discovered 
by the natives was soon cleared of its leaves and a fountain of 
crystal gushed from the bed diffusing its waters over the verdant 
hillock. 

19. ‘’Tis true in part” said the scout “and yet at the bottom 
’tis a wicked lie.” 

20. The belief that all men are created free and equal remains 
as the foundation of our government. 

21. He resembles you only in this that he is absolutely free from 
prejudice. 

22. Rome the City of Seven Hills was then the ruling power 
in the East. 


USES OF THE SEMICOLON 


1. The semicolon is used between the statements of a 
compound sentence when the connective is omitted. 


The vigor of Omar began to fail; the curls of beauty fell from 
his head; strength departed from his hands, and agility from his 
feet. 


I now postponed my purpose of traveling; why should I go 
abroad, while so much remained to be learned at home? 


Notre — When the statements of a compound sentence 
are short and closely related, the comma may supply the 
place of an omitted connective; as, 


I came, I saw, I conquered. 


Nore — The semicolon is generally used between the 
members of compound sentences connected by also, more- 
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over, likewise, besides, yet, nevertheless, however, still, not- 
withstanding, therefore, consequently, hence; as, 


Twice they were repulsed; yet they fought on. 


Notre — The semicolon is generally used before the con- 
nectives and, but, or, and nor between the long or inter- 
punctuated statements of a compound sentence. 


He was in constant doubt as to which of these influences sig- 
nified the more; and this doubt so hampered his power of expres- 
sion that the merit of his writing lies mostly in disjointed phrases. 

Cooper lacked Brown’s subtlety of analysis; but he was in 
every way saner and wholesomer, with a stronger grasp upon the 
realities of life. 


2. The semicolon supplies the place of an omitted connec- 
tive between the phrases or dependent clauses of a series 
when the relation is not close enough to justify the use of 
the comma. 

Not to follow your leader whithersoever he may think proper 
to lead; to*back out of an expedition because the end of it frowns 
dubious; to quit a comrade on the road and return home with- 
out him—these are tricks of which no boy of spirit would 
be guilty. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


3. The semicolon precedes as, namely, that is, used to 
introduce an example or an explanation. 


A transitive verb needs an object to complete its meaning; 
as, ‘The boy threw the ball.” 

His aim was threefold; namely, to conquer the country, to sub- 
due the natives, and to establish civil law. 

Browning’s dramas are subjective; that is, they reflect the 
poet’s own mood rather than that of the person that he creates. 


— 
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EXERCISES = 
I. Supply semicolons in the following sentences: 


1. Her eyes were radiant with the glow of grateful feeling 
the flush of her beauty was again seated on her cheek and her 
whole soul seemed ready to pour out a fervent thanksgiving. 

2. The-clamorous noises again rushed down the island and be- 
fore Duncan had time to recover from the shock his feeble barrier 
of brush was scattered to the winds. 

3. The question put by Le Renard was calm and dignified 
but his treacherous heart was filled with bitter hatred. 

4. David’s horse had been taken by the followers of the big 
chief consequently Cora and Alice had to walk. 

5. The white man may and does often forget the burial place 
of his father he sometimes ceases to remember those he should 
love but the affection of a parent for his child is never permitted 
to die. 

6. These little paths are full of pitfalls among the roots and 
stones and nimble as the deer is he sometimes breaks one of his 
slender legs in them. 

7. This dryness has its advantages the walking is improved 
the long heat has expressed all the spicy odors of the cedars and 
balsams and the woods are filled with a soothing fragrance the 
waters of the stream though scant and clear are cold as ice and the 
common forest chill is gone from the air. . 


II. Give rules for the use of the commas and of the semi- 
colons in the following sentences: 


1, It was an age of unimpassioned logic, of intellectual curi- 
osity; its keen-edged intelligence occupied itself with theories 
of government and with speculations of philosophy; its frigid 
good sense turned to biography and memoirs, to history, criti- 
cism, and letters. ; 

2. In America a republic is established on the foundations of 
human freedom and equality; in feudal France, after generations 
of dumb misery, the people lift their bowed backs from labor, to 
wreak on their rulers the accumulated vengeance of centuries. 


OE LOS SrA 
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3. Men are possessed with a fever for the “rights of man;” 
they dream of a wholesale reorganization of society; they strugele 
to convert Rousseau’s gospel of a “return to nature” into a practi- 
cal reality. 

4, He behaved like a madman; he tore his hair; he gnashed his 
teeth, and he shouted demoniacally. 

5. He asked only one favor; namely, to be permitted to sleep 
on a pile of straw in the shed. 

6. She was no longer a timid little woman afraid of her own 
shadow; all the courage of her ancestors was reflected in her eyes 
and in the rigid lines around her mouth. 

7. It is one thing to be audacious; it is another to be ay 
brave. 

8. He is not a mere church member; he is a genuine Christian, 

9. There fell upon their ears one low, unearthly sound; then 
all was quiet again. ° 

10. She told how Marmion had enticed her from the convent 
and how he had then betrayed her for gold; how he had accused 
de Wilton of treason and how he had afterward fought in combat 
with him; and how he was now forcing his attention upon the 
unhappy Clare. 


III. Construct sentences similar to the preceding and 
punctuate them correctly. 


USES OF THE COLON 


The colon is generally preceded by a statement which 
arouses a feeling of anticipation, and is followed by words 
or groups of words which satisfy that feeling by explaining 
the preceding statement. 


1. The colon is used between the members of a com- 
pound sentence, when the connective is omitted, to show 
that the clause which follows the first statement is explan- 
atory or illustrative. 
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The Japanese had this advantage over the Russians: they 
were much smaller than the Russians and hence were not such 
easy targets. 


2. The colon is used after a statement which is followed 

by a series of explanatory words, phrases, or clauses. 
t 

The following officers were elected at our December meeting: 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; etc. 


8. The colon is used before a formal quotation; also 
before a formal statement introduced by such words as 
this, these, thus, and as follows. 

In these famous lines from T’amburlaine, Marlowe himself seems 
to speak to us: 

“Nature, that framed us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds.” 


This epitaph we found on Shakspere’s tomb: 


“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here; 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed he that moves my bones.” 


4. The colon is used after the salutation in a letter. 
My dear Sir: 

My dear Miss Elliot: 

My dear Friend: 

5. The colon is used in writing the time of day in figures. 
The game is to begin at 3:30. p.m. 


ae raw 
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EXERCISES 


I. Illustrate in original sentences the rules for the uses 
of the colon. Give the rule illustrated in each case. 

II. Punctuate the following sentences, and give the rule 
for each mark of punctuation: 


1. He faithfully practiced these precepts which his mother 
had taught him in early life to be diligent in business to be honest 
in his dealings with his fellow-men and to be charitable to those 
who needed help. 

2. The following abbreviations from the Latin language are 
in common use: ult prox inst ie vid viz ad lib ad fin. 

3. Our dinner like most meals in the open air differed from din- 
ners indoors in three respects in the first place it was eaten with 
ravenous appetites the best sauce in the world in the second place 
the quality of the food didn’t matter to us in the third place our 
talk was free and easy and made up in laughter what it lacked 
in wit. 

4, A number of suggestions were made one thought it advisable 
to expend the money for a church carpet another thought it could 
better be spent on a furnace than on a church carpet and another 
wanted a piano for the lecture room. 

5. Irving was deeply impressed by this simple inscription which 
he found on one of the tombs in Westminster Abbey “All the 
brothers were brave all the sisters were virtuous.” 

6. Congress distinguished itself during its last session by the 
passage of the following reform bills a bill for the regulation of a 
railroad shipping rate a bill for the manufacture of pure food 
and a bill for the admission of educated Chinese. 

7. Carlyle divides all men into two classes those who borrow 
and those who lend. 

8. He often recalled this stanza from Whittier 


Yet in the maddening maze of things 
And tossed by storm and flood 

To one fixed state my spirit clings 
I know that God is good. 
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USES OF THE QUESTION MARK 
1. The question mark is used after every direct question. 
He asked, ‘‘Where did you work before you came here?’’ 


Nots. — The question mark is not placed after an in- 
direct question; as, 
He asked me where I had worked before I came here. 


2. A question mark is sometimes used after a statement 
to show that it is interrogative in meaning. 


You have already seen him then? (equivalent to, Have you A ete 
seen him?) 


3. When the accuracy of a statement is doubtful, or 
when the statement is ironical, the question mark, inclosed 
in parentheses, is placed after the doubtful word or group 
of words. 

You will doubtless be glad (?) to hear that I am coming to visit 


you. 
Shakspere was born on the 23d (?) day of April, 1564. 


USES OF THE EXCLAMATION POINT 


1. The exclamation point is used after an exclamatory 
sentence. 


How beautiful the long, mild twilight, which, like a silver clasp, 
unites to-day with yesterday! 


2. The exclamation point is used after interjections and 
other exclamatory words and phrases. 

Hark! the wind rushes past us. 

Forgive! forgive! O, forgive! 

The Greeks! the Greeks! They come! they come! 

On to victory! onto victory! was the cry from the general. 
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Nors. — If the writer wishes to lay stress upon the entire 
sentence rather than upon the interjection with which it 
begins, the exclamation point should be placed at the end 
of the sentence. If he wishes to emphasize both the ex- 
clamatory word and the sentence which it introduces, he 
may use the exclamation point both after the interjection 
and at the end of the sentence; as, 


How far that little candle throws its beams! 
Oh! would I were there! 


3. The exclamation point is used at the end of a sar- 
castic, ironical, or contemptuous expression. 


John Browder to be our next captain! we’ll never submit to that. 
You’re a fine fellow! you are! 


USES OF THE DASH 


1. The dash is used to denote asudden change in 
thought or in construction. 
He said — but why should I repeat what he said? 


Yes — no — O, go away and don’t bother me. 
I dreamed — ah, but I dare not tell you all that I dreamed. 


2. Dashes may be used to set off parenthetical expres- 
sions which are less loosely connected with the rest of the 
sentence than commas would denote, but more closely 
connected than parentheses would denote. 

He was marked as a gentleman—if indeed he made any 
such claim— by the remarkable whiteness and nicety of his 
- linen. 

Then, to our surprise, we were ushered into the presence of the 
Pope. 

This scene (I shall describe it in full when I see you) surpassed 
everything else that we saw in Italy. 
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3. To heighten the effect of climax or anti-climax, the 
dash is often used before a word or group of words at the 
end of a sentence. 

And then comes — the King himself. 

Opening the door with fear and trembling, I found — only 
a wee, trembling little mouse. oi ; 


4. Dashes are often used between words or groups of 
words in a sentence to denote uncontrolled emotion. 


She sobbed, “‘I have — I have — broken —my —my — dol— 
dolly’s — head.” 


5. Whenever a simple statement is expanded into a 
series of explanatory phrases or clauses, the dash is used 
before or after the series according as the series precedes 
or follows the statement. 


To love thy neighbor as thyself, to do good to them that per- 
secute you, and to visit the widows and the orphans — these are 
some of the commands which Christ enjoins upon his followers. 

Her aims were simple and obvious ! — to preserve her throne, 
to keep England out of war, to restore civil and religious order. 


Nots. — If the amplifying phrases or clauses are long 
and punctuated, the colon may be used sane with the 
dash; as, ° 

Thus not to follow your leader whithersoever he may think 
proper to lead; to back out of an expedition because the end 
of it proves cba and the present fruit of it is discomfort; 
to quit a comrade on the road and return home without him: — 
these are tricks of which no boy of spirit would be guilty. 


6. The dash is used to denote the omission of letters 
or figures. 

We then returned to B—, where we found Mrs. A—r waiting 
for us. ? 

The winter of 1865-1866 was the severest on record. 
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USES OF QUOTATION MARKS 


1. Double quotation marks are used to inclose a direct 
quotation. 


“What! doth the wizard pray, too?” quoth Goodman Brown. 


Notre. — Whenever a direct quotation is interrupted by 
a statement which is not a part of the quotation, the quo- 
tation is closed before the interpolated words, then opened 
again; as, 

“By the way,” said the professor, looking about him, “what 
unusual fragrance is this in your room?” 

Nore. — Indirect quotations are not inclosed in quota- 
tion marks; as, : 

He said that he was especially interested in the old writers. 


2. If a quotation consists of more than one paragraph, 
quotation marks are used at the beginning of each para- 
graph, but at the end of the last one only. 

“First paragraph.... 

“Second paragraph.... 

“Last paragraph... .” 


3. A quotation within a quotation is inclosed in single 
quotation marks. 

He replied indignantly, “Only yesterday you said to me, ‘I 
will not submit to this tyranny,’ and to-day you are espousing the 
cause of this same tyranny.” 


4. The title of a book, newspaper, or magazine, or the 
name of a sailing vessel, may be inclosed in quotation 
marks. 

“The Two Van Revels” was written by Booth Tarkington. 

Bryant was editor of ‘The New York Evening Post” for fifty 
years. — " ; 
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A most exciting story is running in ‘‘The Century.” 

“The City of Alpena” is one of the largest steamers on the 
Great Lakes. 

Notre.—In books these titles are sometimes printed 
in italics or in small capitals without quotation marks. 


USES OF PARENTHESES AND BRACKETS 


Parentheses are used to inclose explanatory matter, or 
expressions which are loosely connected, logically or gram- 
matically, with the rest of the sentence. 

If ever Providence (but I know it never will) assigns me an 
abundance of gold, part of it will be one for fine silver or beautiful 
china. 

We visited the Coliseum (perhaps I have told you this before) 
by moonlight.. 

The man is accused (and I believe he is guilty) of murder in the 
first degree. 

Longfellow (1807-1882) was called the ‘Poet of the People.” 


Brackets are used to denote matter that has been inserted 
by some person other than the original writer. 

During this year [1752] a dreadful massacre occurred. The 
city [Paris ] was thrown into a state of terror and confusion. 

For this offense [petit larceny] the judge fined the prisoner 
twenty-five dollars, and sentenced him to thirty days in the work- 
house. 


-USES OF THE APOSTROPHE 
The apostrophe is used: 
(1) to denote that a noun is in the Mache Yoo case; as, 
boy’s, men’s, ladies’, Mary’s; 
(2) to denote the intentional omission of letters and fig- 
ures; as, can’t, don’t, 06; 
(3) to form the plurals of letters and figures; as 7’s and 


8’s, or a, b, c’s. 


~ 
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USES OF THE HYPHEN 


The hyphen is used (1) between the members of a com- 
pound word; as, fellow-traveler; (2) to denote the division, 
at the end of a line, of a word into syllables; as, inter-vene. 


USES OF ITALICS 


Italics (referring to a special kind of type; as, South) are 
used: (1) to denote emphasis upon a word or group of 
words; (2) to denote that a word or group of words used 
in the sentence are of foreign source; (3) to denote the 
title of a book, magazine, or essay, or the name of a ship. 

Underlining once a word or expression in writing, corre- 
sponds to printing it in italics. 

The student should also think about what he has seen or heard. 

This coup d’état was a brilliant stroke on the part of the President. 

Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound is the noblest of his lyrical 
dramas. 

Norte 1.— Titles of books, essays, magazines, etc., or 
names of ships may either be inclosed in quotation marks 
or written in italics (that is, underlined in written compo- 
sition). 

Nor 2. — Two lines under a word indicate the same 
degree as small capitals; three lines, the same degree as 
capitals. 


| EXERCISES 
I. Supply the proper punctuation in the following sen- 
tences. Give rules for all question marks, exclamation points, 
dashes, and quotation marks: 


1. You say you won’t come (interrogatory in meaning) 
_ 2. O fora lodge in some vast wilderness 
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3. Ohsuch a night sosoft and lone © 

4. Then when all the supplies had been gathered from the 
fields we continued our march 

5. Strange names were over the doors strange faces at the 
windows everything was strange 

6. He is too but really I can’t express my contempt for him. 

7. Children I shall now tell no I shall save that story for to- 
morrow. 

8. Yes no I scarcely know what to say 

9. Lincoln if it be fair to make a comparison was it seems to me 
greater than Washington 

10. You haven’t heard the news (interrog.) 

11. Shakspere returned to Stratford in 1610 (doubtful date) and 
lived there the remainder of his life 

12. Young men ahoy the rapids_are before you 

13. Would that I had died for thee my son my son Absalom 

14. Ha ha ha the joke is on you my boy. 

15. Alas alas what can I do. 

16. Only this morning she replied you said I will do anything for 
you and now you have betrayed me. 

17. Macaulay’s biographer writes On one occasion when 
Macaulay was eight years old he accompanied his mother to the 
house of a neighbor The hostess accidentally spilled hot tea 
on the little boy’s hand In reply to her exclamations of regret 
the young Macaulay said in a quiet manner O never mind Madam 
the agony will soon be abated. 


II. Supply the necessary punctuation for the following 
extract from Irving, and give rules for the marks supplied: 


Poor Mary at length broke with a heavy sigh from his lips 

And what of her asked I has anything happened to her 

What said he darting an impatient glance is it nothing to be 
reduced to this paltry situation to be caged in a miserable cot- 
tage to be obliged to toil almost in the menial concerns of her 
wretched habitation. 

Has she then repined at the change. 

Repined she has been nothing but sweetness and good humor. 
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Indeed she seems in better spirits than I have ever known her 
she has been to me all love and tenderness and comfort. 
Admirable girl exclaimed I. You call yourself poor my friend 
you never were so rich you never knew the boundless treasure of 
excellence you possess in that woman. 
Oh but my friend if this first meeting at the cottage were over 
I think I could be comfortable. 


III. Give rules for the punctuation marks used in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from “Rip Van Winkle: 


On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence he had 
first seen the old man of the glen. 

He rubbed his eyes —it was a bright sunny morning. The 
birds were hopping and twittering among the bushes, and the 
eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breezes. 
“Surely,” thought Rip, “I have not slept here all night.” He 
recalled the occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange men with 
a keg of liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild retreat among 
the rocks—the woe-begone party at ninepins—the flagon 
— “Oh, that wicked flagon! that wicked flagon!”’ thought Rip 
— “What excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle?”’ 


IV. How should sentences constructed as follows be punctu- 
ated? Construct the sentences and punctuate them. 


1. A compound sentence, the members of which are not joined 
by connectives. 

2. A compound sentence the members of which are connected 
by therefore, hence, consequently, however, nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing, also, moreover, likewise, besides. 

3. A statement followed by a series of explanatory words phrases 
or clauses. 

4, A general statement followed by an explanatory statement. 

5.. A sentence declarative in form but interrogative in meaning. 

6. A sentence in which there is a break in thought or in con- 
struction. 

7. A sentence expressing sudden or strong emotion. 
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8. A sentence containing an expression of doubtful accuracy. 

9, A sentence expressing deep irony or sarcasm. 

10. A sentence expressing the uncontrolled emotion which is 
conveyed in broken, incoherent speech. 


THE USES OF CAPITAL LETTERS 


1. The first word of every sentence, of every line of 
poetry, or of every direct quotation should begin with a 
capital letter. | 

There were giants in those days. 

Yet show her once, ye heavenly Powers, 
One of some worthier race than ours. 
The gardener answered, “Yes, Beatrice, I need your help.” 


2. The pronoun J and the interjection O are written as 
capitals. 


O damsel, Hermod am I called, the son of Odin. 


3. Proper names (1) of persons, places, and things, 
(2) of great events in history, (3) of great historical epochs, 
begin with capitals. 

Caroline, Massachusetts, Taj Mahal.’ 

Both North and South fought valiantly in the Battle of Bull Run. 

Charlemagne was the greatest ruler of the Middle Ages. 


4, Adjectives and verbs derived from proper nouns 
should begin with capital letters. ; 


The English and the Egyptian forces were united. 
Missionaries are struggling to Christianize China. 


5. The words street, river, mountain, bay, gulf, etc., 
when used as parts of proper names should begin. with 
capital letters. 


Pennsylvania Street, Bay of Fundy, Rocky Mountains, Nile 
River. 
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6. Titles of rank or honor used appositively and pre- 
ceding the words which they modify should begin with 
capital letters. 


King John, General Wallace, Governor Goodrich. 


7. Official titles used formally should begin with capital 
letters. 


The Superintendent of Schools requests the teachers to be in the 
city by the fourth of September. 

Norse. — Each part of a compound title should begin 
with a capital; as, 

Major-General Brown, Rear-Admiral Dewey of the U. 8. Navy. 


8. Personified names should begin with capital letters. 


When Spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck the hallowed mold. 


. 9. The names of nations, races, parties, and sects should 
begin with capital letters. 


French, Ethiopians, Democrats, Methodists. 


10. The words north, south, east, and west, are capital- 
ized when they name sections of country. They are not 
capitalized when they denote directions. 


The North and the South are becoming more closely united. 
We traveled due north for three days, then east to the Ohio 
River. 


11. The names of the days of the week and of the 
months of the year should begin with capital letters. 
Friday, October 1. 


Norr. — The names of the seasons do not begin with 
capitals unless they are personified. 


/ 
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We spent the winter in Florida. 


-O Autumn, why so soon depart 
The hues that make thy forests glad? 


‘12. All names of the Deity should begin with capital 
letters. 
Ancient of days, Almighty Father, All Wise Counselor, 


13. Pronouns referring to the Deity should begin with 
capital letters whenever the antecedents are not given, or 
whenever their reference might otherwise be doubtful. 

Let every nation bow down to Him. 

Come unto Me all ye that are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest. . 


14. All prominent or important words in the titles of 
books, magazines, or essays should begin with capital letters. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Heroes and Hero-Worship. 


15. The words father, mother, sister, and other nouns 
denoting kinship, used as parts of proper nouns, should 
begin with capital letters. They should also begin with 
capital letters when used alone as proper nouns. 


Sister Alice, Uncle James, Cousin Maud, Father Brown. 
I received a beautiful gift from Mother. Did you know that 
Father sent me a check? 


Nors. — Nouns denoting kinship, used alone and _ pre- 
ceded by the possessive pronoun my or by the article the, — 
a, or an, should not begin with capital letters; as, 


I have not heard from my uncle lately. 
The brother whom you met has gone abroad. 
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EXERCISES 


I. Bring to class three exercises illustrating each of the 
preceding rules for the uses of capitals. 

II. Supply the necessary capitals in the cre sen- 
tences: 


1. Early one friday morning in november we visited the coliseum 

at rome. 

2. The autumn skies of italy are even more beautiful than those 

of summer. 

3. So rest, forever rest, o princely pair, in your igh church 

mid the still mountain air. 

4. She earnestly inquired what grievous affliction hath be- 

fallen you. 

5. Many foreigners soon became americanized. 

6. San francisco the greatest city in the west is situated west 

of the sierra nevada mountains. 

7. My father and mother are visiting uncle george in denver. 

8. I entreated my sister to intercede with father in my behalf. 

9. The people were rapidly losing faith in czar nicholas II, the 

_ emperor of russia. 
10. The sultan of turkey has been sometimes called the sick 
‘man of europe. 

11. The commander-in-chief of the american army, the president 
of the united states, has issued a call upon the governor of Indiana 
for ten thousand troops. 

12. The battle of waterloo, one of the greatest events a the 
modern age, resulted in the overthrow of napoleon. 

13. Marmion: a tale of flodden field. My lady peggy goes 
to town. The voice of the scholar. The house of a thousand 
candles. 

14, Charlemagne was the greatest emperor of the middle ages, 


\ 


CHAPTER XV 
GRAMMAR 


Grammar is a subject which treats of the forms of words 
and of their relations to each other in sentences. 


DIvIsIONS OF GRAMMAR 


1. Inflection is a change in the form of a word to denote a 
different meaning or use; as, 


(Singular) (Plural) (Nominative) (Accusative) 
boy boys he him 
(Masculine) (Feminine) (Pres.) (Past) 
lion lioness ; go went 


2. Syntax treats of the relation of one part of the sen- 
tence to another; as, 


(Subject) (Predicate) (Modifiers) (Object) (Modifier) 
He reared a dome-like structure of sticks 


THE SENTENCE—ANALYSIS AND DIAGRAMMING 


A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought; as, ‘“‘A fearful, sudden sound of broken surges was 
heard above the crashing thunder.” . 

Analysis is the process of separating a sentence into its 
elements in order to determine the relationship of each 
part to some other part; as, 

Fire burns wood. 


In this sentence the word fire is the subject; the word burns is 
the predicate verb;. the word wood is the direct object of the predi- 
cate verb. 
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Diagramming is the process of indicating by means of 
a diagram the relationship of each part of a sentence to 
some other part; as, 


(Subject) (Predicate Verb) (Object) 


Fire ! burns | wood. 


Kinps OF SENTENCES 
Sentences Classified as to Form: Sentences are classified 


as to form into simple, complex, and compound, and com- 
pound-complex sentences. 


1. A simple sentence is one which contains one statement, 
command, or question and no dependent clauses; as, 
The flag still waves. Come at once. Who goes there? 


2. A complex sentence contains one independent clause and 
one or more dependent clauses; as, 
(dependent clause) (independent clause) (dependent clause) 
As we approached | we saw the burglar | who tried to make his escape. 


3. A compound sentence contains two or more independent 
clauses; as, 
(independent clause) (independent clause) 
The captain was in great danger, | but | he did not leave his post. | 


A compound-complex sentence contains two or more inde- 
pendent clauses and one or more dependent clauses; as, 
(dependent clause) 
When the ship came into harbor, 

(independent clause) (independent clause) 
some of the passengers wept for joy | and | others laughed and 
shouted hysterically. 

Nore. — For full treatment of the sentence classified 
as to form, see Chapter 3. 
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Sentences Classified as to Use. —Sentences are classified 
as to use into declarative, interrogative, imperative, and 
exclamatory sentences. 


1. A declarative sentence is one used to declare something . 
ies Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. 

2. An interrogative sentence is one used to ask a question; 
oe Why did you stay so long? 
3. An imperative sentence is one used to express a com- 
mand, request, or entreaty; as, 


Be diligent always. March on! Please bring me a drink of water. 


4, An exclamatory sentence is a declarative, an interroga- - 
tive, or an imperative sentence used in such a way as to 
show special emotion; as, 


(Declarative Ex.) (Imper. Ex.) (Interrogative Ex.) 
It hails! Come quick! How dare you say this to me! 


THe ELEMENTS OF A SENTENCE 


An element of a sentence is a word, a phrase or a clause 
which performs a distinct office in the sentence. 

A phrase is a group of related words not having a subject 
and a predicate; as, 


(phrase) 
In the morning | we continued our journey. 
(phrase) 
The offender | has been punished | too severely. 
(phrase) 
Tom learned | how to make many useful things. 
(phrase) 


Spinning the top round and round, | Theodore grew dizzy. 
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A clause is a part of a sentence containing a subject and a 
predicate; as, 
(clause) (clause) 
If I were you, || I should apply for the position. 
(clause) (clause) 
His father called him || but || he would not go. 


Norse. — For treatment of dependent and independent 
clauses see pages 110, 111. 


PaRTS OF A SENTENCE 


Every sentence must have a subject substantive and a 
predicate verb. A sentence may have in addition, modi- 
fiers and complements. 


1. A subject substantive is that part of a sentence used to 
name that of which something is said; as, 

The debate was very exciting. To live peaceably was his desire. 
That you are mistaken is certain. 


Nors. — A subject substantive may be a word, a phrase, 
‘or a clause. 
2. A predicate verb is that part of a sentence used to 
assert, ask, or command something; as, 
The bells rang joyfully. Have you my book?’ Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard. 

Norse. — A verb used in any sentence is a predicate verb. 
Nors. — A predicate verb may be a verb phrase; as, 
Our grocer may have forgotten the order. 

3. A modifier is a part of a sentence so used as to affect 
the meaning of some other part; as, 
A bright little moon looked down through the slender twigs. 
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In this sentence the words A, bright and little are modifiers 
of the subject moon; that is they affect the meaning of the 
subject moon by giving a definite picture of the way the 
moon looked. The word down and the phrase through the 
slender twigs are modifiers of the predicate verb looked; 
that is, they affect the meaning of-the predicate verb looked 
by telling where the moon looked. 


Norse. — A modifier may be a word, a phrase, or a clause. 


’ 4. A complement is that part of a sentence used to com- 
plete the meaning or the predication of a verb; as, 


Cesar built the bridge. Snow is frozen vapor. His ambi- 


lea | = ———] 
tion was to succeed in the practice of law. I hope that you may prosper. 


In each of these sentences the italicized word or group 
completes the meaning or the predication of the verb. 


Notre. — A complement may be a word, a phrase, or a 
clause. 

A complete subject is a subject substantive and its-modi- 
fiers; as, 

(complete subject) 
A dreary winter, marked by frequent hail and snow and fog, || 
(complete predicate) 

succeeded the warm summer. 


‘The complete predicate is a predicate verb and its modi- 
fiers or complements or both; as, 


(complete subject) (complete predicate) 
The horses || rushed madly down the street. 
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PARTS OF SPEECH 


According to their uses in sentences, words are divided 
into eight parts of speech: nouns, pronouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, interjections. 


1. A noun is a word used to name a person, place, thing, 
or idea; as, 
Mary, girl, city, Rome, fun, stick, heat, brightness. 


2. A pronoun is a word used to denote a person or thing 
without naming that person or thing; as, 


The farmer who is thrifty gathers his crops in time. 


Norr. — The word pronoun means, “ for a noun.” 


3. A verb is a word used to assert, ask, or command some- 
thing; as, 

Bees swarmed from the hive. Are you ill? Read the poem on 
page 12. 


4, An adjective is a word used to point out, number, or 
describe objects or ideas; as, 


Yonder tree; that book; three boys; fourth row; round, yellow 
orange; noble ideals. 


Nors. — An adjective always modifies the meaning of a 
noun or a pronoun. 


5. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb; as, 


(1) The wind blew fiercely. She came often. (2) A very beauti- 
ful snow covered the earth. It was an excessively warm morning. 
-(3) The nurse spoke so softly that we could scarcely hear her. 
The water poured in too rapidly. 
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6. A preposition is a word used to show the relation be- 
tween the principal noun or pronoun following it and some 
other word preceding; as, 


: 
1. The vase on the table is an antique. 


! ] 
2. Fido ran into the house. 


8. The statue is exquisite in proportion. 

7. A conjunction is a word used to connect two elements 
in a sentence; as, 

(1) This art lover had a collection of rare books and pictures. 
(2), He did not speak nor did he even make a sign. (3) We came 
that we might be of some assistance. 


8. An interjection is a word used independently of the rest 
of the sentence to express some strong feeling, such as sur- 
prise, disgust, joy, or grief; as, ‘ 

(1) Oh! Oh! What a beautiful scene. (2) Pshaw! What a fool-— 
ish thing Ihavedone! (8) Hurrah! Theredshavewon. (4) Alas! 
The flowers are all faded and gone. 


NOUNS 
Ciassges or Nouns 


Nouns are divided into two large classes: common nouns 
and proper nouns. 


1. A common noun is a name which may be applied to 
each one of a class of objects or ideas; as, 

boy, candle, house, country, river, king, truth, severity. 

2. A proper noun is a name used to denote a partic- 
ular person, place, thing, or idea; as, 


Samuel, Mr. Brown, New York, Faneuil ‘Hall, “ Ivanhoe,” 
Christianity. 
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Subclasses of Common Nouns 


Common nouns may be divided into three subclasses: 

1. Those which name objects considered individually. 

2. Those which name groups of objects considered 
collectively. 

3. Those which name abstract ideas. 


1. An ordinary common noun is applied to objects con- 
sidered individually; as, 


dog, child, marbles, dish, town, mountains, poets. 


2. A collective noun is a name which may be applied 
to a number of objects considered collectively; as 


army, school, congregation, fleet, herd, flock, etc. 


Norts. — A collective noun may not be applied to any in- 
dividual object in the group named. 

Nore. — The plural form of a collective noun is classed 
not as a collective noun, but as an ordinary common noun. 


3. An abstract noun is aname used to denote a trait, 
quality, condition, feeling, or general idea; as, 
honesty, kindness, redness, sourness, heat, dryness, love, sorrow, 
policy, freedom. ‘ 
PROPERTIES OF THE Noun 


The properties of a noun are person, number, gender, and 
case. . 
Tue Person or Nouns 

Person is the use of a noun to show whether it denotes a 
speaker, a person or thing spoken to, or a person or thing 
spoken of; as, 

I, John Brown, do affirm that this is true. You, Mrs. Dean, . 
will ‘please stand at the head of the line. The wagon was sunk wheel 
deep in the mud. 


o 
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1. The first person of a noun is its use to denote a 

speaker; as, 
I, John Brown, do affirm, ete. 

2. The second person of a noun is its use to denote 

a person or thing spoken to; as, 
You, Mrs. Dean, will, etc. 

3. The third person of a noun is its use to denote a person 

or thing spoken of; as, 
The wagon was, etc. 


NuMBER orf. Nouns 
Number is a power of nouns to denote one or more than one; 
as, 
egg, eggs; Ox, oxen; Man, Men; mouse, mice. 
1. The singular number is used to denote one; as, 
ring, bottle, goose, tooth. 


2. The plural number is used to denote more than one; as, 
rings, bottles, geese, teeth. 


Norsr. —A few nouns have the singular form for both the 
singular and the plural number; as, 


sheep, deer, swine, trout, cannon, salmon. 
Norge. — Some nouns are used only in the plural number; 
as, 
wages, scissors, spectacles, trousers, oats, ashes. 


Notr. — Some nouns are plural in form but poeiler in 
number; as 


news, measles, mumps, politics, civics, mathematics. 
. 
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GENDER OF Nouns 


Gender is the power of a noun to denote sex or sexlessness. 
1, The masculine gender is used to denote male beings; as, 
king, man, cock, tiger, lion, prince, emperor. 


2. The feminine gender is used to denote female beings; as, 
queen, woman, hen, tigress, lioness, princess, empress. 


3. The neuter gender is used to denote objects without 
Sex; as, 
rock, earth, ball, stars, light. 


Norse. — When a noun naming an object having sex, is 
so used that it does not denote whether the object is male or 
female, we say that the gender is indeterminate, or common; 
as, 

teacher, person, pupil, singer, musician, animal, dog. 

Notre. — Some nouns once classed as nouns of the mas- 
culine gender, are used both for the masculine and the 
feminine gender; as, 

poet, author, administrator, executor. 


Notre. — The gender of nouns of indeterminate forms 
is often denoted by pronouns which are in agreement; as, 
The teacher has finished her work. The musician was in his 
happiest mood. 
Tue Case oF Nouns 


Case is that form or use of a noun or pronoun to show the 
relation of the noun to other words in a sentence. 

The four case uses are: nominative case, genitive case, 
dative case, accusative case. 


1. The nominative case of a noun is the use of the noun as 
(1) subject of a verb; (2) predicate noun to complete the 
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predication of a linking verb; (8) a word of address; (4) an 
independent element used with a participial modifier; (5) an 
appositive modifier of another noun used in the nomina- 
tive case; as, 

1. Switzerland is surrounded by the Alps mountains. 

2. This figure is an acute triangle. 

3. Mary, bring the sheep home. 

4, The victory having been won, Cesar went into winter quarters. 
5. -Mr. Ryan, the engineer, was unhurt. 
2 
1) 


The genitive case of a noun is that use of a noun to show 
(1) possession; (2) authorship; (8) origin or kind; as, 
1., The boy’s cup was lost. 
2. Emerson’s essays are widely read. 
3. The sun’s rays travel millions of miles to reach the earth. 
4. Taggart’s cream-bread is delicious. 


3. The dative case is that use of a noun to show the person 
or thing to or for whom or what something is done; as, 
1. Father gave mother a set of furs for Christmas. 


2. We bought father a gold-headed cane. 
3. Bring Fido a drink. 


4. The accusative case is the use of a noun as (1) direct ob- 
ject of a verb; (2) as the principal noun following a preposi- 
tion; (3) as an adjunct to a direct object; (4) as subject 
of an infinitive; (5) as an adverbial word denoting time, 
distance,.measure, or value; (6) as an appositive modifier 
of another accusative; as, 


1. A true patriot loves his flag. 
; 
2. The ship made way against the tide. 
: | | 
3. The committee appointed Franklin chairman, - 


| | 
4, Father advises Joe to be a lawyer. 
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‘ | I ] 
5. Louise remained an hour. We walked a mile. 
ae I 1 
6. We saw the famous picture, Mona Lisa. 


THE INFLECTION oF THE Noun 
The inflection of a noun is a change in its form to show 
difference in meaning or use. 


Declension of a noun is its inflection for number and 
case; as, 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. — boy boys 
Gen.— boy’s boys’ 
Dat. —- boy boys 
Accus. — boy boys 


Nors. — The genitive case of a singular noun is usually 
indicated by the use of an apostrophe and an s (’s) added to 
the end of the word; as, friend’s, boy’s, girl’s. The genitive 
case of a plural noun is usually indicated by the addition) of 
an apostrophe at the end of the plural word; as, friends’, 
boys’, girls’. The genitive of a plural noun is indicated by 
the addition of an apostrophe and s (’s) when the plural 
form itself does not end in s; as, children’s, men’s, mice’s. 


THe Parsina or A Noun 
The parsing of a noun is the setting forth of all the im- 
portant facts concerning it. When we parse a noun we 
tell: (1) its kind; (2) its number; (8) its person; (4) its 
gender; (5) its case; (6) its use in the sentence. 


Mop!IFiERs OF THE Noun 


A noun may be modified in meaning by an adjectival 
word, phrase, or clause; as, 
(1) Mr. Landon is a wealthy man. (2) Mr. Landon is a man of 
wealth. (3) Mr. Landon is a man who has recently acquired great 
wealth. ; 
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PRONOUNS 


Pronouns are divided according to their uses into these 
classes: personal pronouns, relative pronouns, interrogative 
pronouns, adjective pronouns, possessive pronouns, inten- 
sive pronouns, and reflexive pronouns. 

1. A personal pronoun is a pronoun which shows by its 
form whether it is of the first, second, or third person; as, 

First person — I, me, we, us. 
Second person — Thou, you. 
Third person — He, she, it, them. 


2. <A relative pronoun is a pronoun used to represent a pre-— 
ceding noun or pronoun used as-its antecedent, and to join 
to that antecedent a relative clause; as, 

(1) He who runs may read. (2) Here is the book which you lent 
to me. (3) This is the house that Jack built. (4) I will try to do 
what is right. 


Norr.— The relative pronouns are who, which, what, 
and that. As and but are used as relatives in such sentences 
as these: 


As many as came were admitted. There was none but would have 
died for him. 


Note. — What is sometimes called a double relative 
because it may be perce into the two pronouns thai— 
which. 


3. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun used in asking a 
question; as, 


(1) Who goes there? (2) What i is the matter? (8) hel is cor- 
rect? 


An adjective pronoun is a pronoun used in the place of an 
adjective and the noun which the adjective modifies; as, 
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(This day) (That reason) 

This is a fine day. That was not a good reason. 
(Both boys) (Few people) 
Both are in the right. Few were chosen. 


Norse. — Among the words often used as adjective pro- 
nouns are these: this, that, these, those, many, few, both, all, 
foremost, most, much, several, some, such. 


4. A possessive pronoun is a pronoun of the possessive 
form, used in the nominative, in the dative, or in the ac- 
cusative case; as, 

(1) Mine islost. (2) Give yours and theirs an extra coat of paint. 
(3) I like yours better. (4) To thee and thine, I wish all good 
things. 


5. An intensive pronoun is a pronoun ending in self, used 
after another noun or pronoun to intensify the meanjng of 
that noun or pronoun; as, - 


(1) I myself, know this to be a fact. (2) I will tell the king, 
himself. (8) The place, itself, was full of gloomy horrors. 


6. A reflexive pronoun is a pronoun ending in self, which 
is used as object of a verb or of a preposition and which 
denotes the same person or thing as that named by the 
‘subject; as, 


ite ae ed 
1. The boy threw himself to the ground. 
i; 7 ae FE ee ca 
2. He was in the habit of talking to himself. 
3. We enjoyed ourselves. 


Tue ANTECEDENT OF A PRONOUN 


The antecedent of a pronoun is the noun or other pronoun 
for which it stands; as, 
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I By et , 
James told his story well. He that is not for me is against me. 


Norr. — The word antecedent means going before. 


THE DECLENSION OF THE PRONOUN 


The declension of the pronoun is its inflection or change 
in form to show a difference in meaning or use. 


Personal- pronouns are inflected for person, number, and 
case. Relative pronouns are inflected only for case; as, 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


FIRST PERSON SECOND PERSON THIRD PERSON 
Singular Plural Singular Plural Singular . Plural 
Nom. I we thou you he, she,it they 
Dative me us thee you him, her, it them 
Accus. me us thee you him, her, it them 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Singular and Plural 
Nom. — who _ Dative — whom Accus. — whom 


Norr. — In such sentences as The boy whose books were 
stolen will report to the office, whose is called by some gram- 
marians a relative pronoun, used in the genitive case; by 
others it.is called a relative possessive adjective. 

The Properties of the Pronoun. The properties of the pro- 
noun are gender, person, number, and case. 

The Parsing of the Pronoun. The parsing of the pronoun 
follows the plan for the parsing of the noun. 

The Modifiers of the Pronoun. The modifiers of the 
pronoun are the adjectival word, phrase, or clause. 
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VERBS 


Verbs are classified in three ways: (1) upon the basis of 
form; (2) upon the basis of use; (3) upon the basis of func- 
tion in a verb phrase. 


VERBS CLASSIFIED AS TO ForM 


Upon the basis of form verbs are divided into two classes: 
regular verbs and irregular verbs. 


1. A regular verb is one which forms its past indicative 
and its past participle by adding d or ed to the present in- 
dicative; as, , 

love, loved; lift, lifted; hope, hoped. 


2. An irregular verb is one which does not form its past 
indicative and past participle by adding d or ed to the pres- 
ent indicative; ‘as, 

rise, rose, risen; sweep, swept, swept 


VERBS CLASSIFIED AS TO USE 


Verbs are divided upon the basis of use into transitive 
and intransitive verbs. . 


1. A transitive verb is a verb which denotes both an 
active and a passive agent — that is, a doer and a receiver; 
as, . 

(doer) (receiver) 
The pirates sank the ship. 
(receiver) (doer) 
The ship was sunk by pirates. 

(doer) (receiver) 

The vicious dog’ bit his master. 

(receiver) _ (doer) 
The master was bitten by his vicious dog. 
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2. An intransitive verb is a verb used to denote an action, 
being, or state which is not received by any thing; as, 


Flowers grow. Thebaby sleeps. Sodom once was. 


CoPpuULATIVE OR LINKING VERBS 


A copulative verb, sometimes called a linking verb, is an 
dntransitive verb used to link with the subject the substan- 
tive or adjective following the verb and completing its 
meaning. . 

The rose is sweet. The lizard is a harmless reptile. It was he. 
The quinine tastes bitter. 


Nors.— The verb fo be and its forms are generally 
used as linking verbs. Other verbs such as seem, appear, 
taste, smell, grew, walk, and stand, are frequently used as 
linking verbs. Passive verbs of choosing, electing, naming, 
calling, etc. are often used with the force of linking verbs. 


Nots. — Many verbs may be used both transitively and 
intransitively; as, a 


Intransitive Transitive 
The wheel turns rapidly. The water turns the wheel. 
The kite flies high. The boy flies his kite. 


A new broom sweeps clean. The maid sweeps the room. 


VERBS CLASSIFIED AS TO Use IN VERB PHRASES 


Upon the basis of use in verb phrases, verbs are divided 
into principal and auxiliary verbs. 


1. A principal verb is the word in a verb phrase which 
retains the full meaning of the verb from which it comes; as, 


I shall go. I shall write. 
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2. An auziliary verb is a verb used in a verb phrase to help 
the principal verb make its assertion; as, 


The tree had been uprooted by the storm. I shall study. We 
have studied our lesson. 


Nors. — The verbs chiefly used as auxiliary verbs are; 
may, can, must, might, could, shall, will, should, would, has, 
have, do, did, and the forms of to be, such as is, are, were, 
been, be, am, was. 


PROPERTIES OF THE VERB 


The properties of the verb are the various conditions 
and relations in accordance with which it makes its asser- 
. tions. These are called voice, mood, tense, person, and 
number. 


VoIcE 


Voice is that property of a transitive verb which shows 
whether the subject of the verb names the active or the 
passive agent. 


1. The active voice shows that the subject names an active 
agent; as, 


(doer) 
The hunters pursued the deer. 


The passive voice shows that the subject names a passive 
agent, or a receiver; as, 
(receiver) 
The deer was pursued by the hunters. 
Nore. — When a verb is used in the passive voice, the 
active agent may not be mentioned but is understood; as, 


This morning the house was razed to the ground (by the storm 
or by the workmen). 
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Moop 


Mood is the manner in which a verb expresses action, being, 
or state. The three moods of the verb are the indicative 
mood, the subjunctive mood, and the imperative mood. 

1. The indicative mood is used.in expressing a real or an 
assumed fact, and in asking questions about facts; as, 


Fact Assumed Fact 
. It is raining; but I shall go. If apples are selling at five cents 
The submarine landed in safety. . each, how many may I buy for 
Who invented the first ship? fifteen cents? 
If it 7s raining, I shall go. If he is elected he will serve faith- 
If he zs my friend, I can see his fully. 


faults. 


2. The subjunctive mood is used in expressing a wish, a voli- 
tion, or a condition contrary to fact; as, 


1. I wish I were king. Would that he were here. (Wish) 
2. I will not yield this principle. You shall not contradict me. 
(Volition). 
3. If it were raining, I would not go. Conditions 
If you had been there, you could have aided me. contrary 
Though he were the king himself, I would not obey. | to fact. 


Nots. — The words if and though may be used to in- 
troduce both fact and contrary to fact clauses; as, 


(fact) 
1. If Iam poor, I have some pride. 

(contrary to fact) 
2. If I were as poor as a church mouse, I should still have 

some pride. 
(fact) 

3. Though he 7s prosperous he is unspoiled. 

(contrary “to fact) 
4. Though he were as rich as Croesus, he would be unspoiled. 
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3. The imperative mood is used to express a direct com- 
mand, request, or entreaty; as, 


Step to the right. Please lend me your pencil. 0, grant me a 
little mercy. 


TENSE 
Tense is the power of the verb to show the time of any 
action, being, or state; as, 
Present: I walk; Past: I walked; Future: I shall walk. 


Primary TENSES 


The primary tenses are those which show time absolutely 
without reference to other times. The primary tenses 
are the present tense, the past tense, and the future tense. 

1. The present tense denotes present time; as, He goes. 

2. The past tense denotes simple past time; as, He went. 

3. The future tense denotes simple future time; as, He 
will go. 

THE SEconDARY TENSES 

The secondary tenses are those tenses which denote action 
begun at one time and completed at another definite time 
ahead. The secondary tenses are the present perfect 
tense, the past perfect tense, and the future perfect tense. 

1. The present perfect tense denotes an action begun in 
the past and perfected or completed in the present; as, 

I have learned my lesson. I have finished the reading of the book. 


2. The past perfect tense denotes an action begun at some 
past time and completed at or before another past time 
farther on; as, 

I had learned my lesson when the bell rang. We had just arrived 
(at or before some past time farther on). 
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3. The future perfect tense denotes an action begun in the 
future and completed at some future time farther on; as, 


I shall have learned my lesson (at or before some future time 
farther on). 


Notsr. — The tense of a verb-is determined by its form. 
Frequently the tense form of a verb does not correspond 
to the time idea which it represents; as, 


If I were-you, ete. (Tense form is past; tense idea is present.) 
If father comes in time, we shall have supper at six o’clock. (Comes 
is present in tense form and future in tense idea.) 


PERSON AND NUMBER OF VERBS 


The person and number of verbs is the agreement of the 
verb in form or use with the person and number of its sub- 
jects; as, 


Singular Plural 
First person . Lam we are 
Second person thou aré you are 
Third person he is they are 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB 


The conjugation of the verb is its inflection to show voice, 
mood, tense, person, and number. 

The synopsis of a verb is its inflection in a single person and 
number to denote voice, mood, and tense. 


THE PRINCIPAL Parts OF THE VERB 


The principal parts of a verb are the three simplest forms 
upon which all other tense and mood forms are based. 
They are the present indicative, the past indicative, and 
the past participle; as, | 


row, rowed, rowed; sing, sang, sung; sweep, swept, swept. 
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THE PARSING OF THE VERB 


The parsing of a verb is the setting forth of all the im- 
portant facts concerning it. The following plan indicates 
the important facts to be told about the verb: 

James has written his lesson. ; 

Verb | Kind | Prin. Parts | Voice | Mood | Tense | Per. | No. | Subj. 
(Agreement with subject). 


DEFECTIVE AND REDUNDANT VERBS 


A defective verb is a verb which lacks one or more of the 
principal parts; as, ; 
Pres. Past Past Part. 


ought —— —— 
— quoth — 
may might — 
must —— — 


"A redundant verb is one which has more than one form 
for.its past indicative or past participle or both; as, 


Present Past Past Participle 
burn burned burned 
or or 
burnt _\ burnt 
dream dreamed dreamed 
é or or 
dreamt dreamt 
strike struck struck 
or 
stricken 


CoMPLEMENTS OF THE TRANSITIVE VERB 


A transitive verb used in the active voice is a verb of in- 
complete predication, and always needs a direct object to 
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complete its meaning; as, “We made a school garden.” A 
transitive verb frequently takes, in addition to the direct 
object, an indirect object or an adjunct accusative; as, 


John gave me the book. We chose Helen chairman. 


1. A direct object is a word phrase-or clause, used to com- 
plete the meaning of a transitive verb used in the active 
voice; as, 


I expected the failure of my hicks I expected to fail in my plan. 
I expected that I would fail. 


2. An indirect object is a noun or a pronoun used before 
the direct object to tell to whom or for whom sone is 
done; as, 


Barbara gave Sara her book. Siro bought me a beautiful 
scarf. é 


3. An adjunct accusative is a noun or an adjective used in 
addition to the direct object to further complete the predi- 
cate verb and to refer to the direct object; as, 


We painted the fence white. The people called him a hero. 
They elected him president. 


Norr.— An adjunct accusative is sometimes called an 
attributive complement, an objective complement, or a predicate 
objective complement. 

Nore. — Verbs of choosing, electing, naming, appointing, 
and many verbs of motion, condition, and position take 
adjunct accusatives; as, 


They crowned Victoria queen. The boy made ine stick straight. 
The exercise made the boys healthy. We called her Topsy. 


CoMPLEMENTS OF THE INTRANSITIVE VERB 


Many intransitive verbs are verbs of complete predica- 
tion, not requiring other words to complete their meaning; 
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, Horses run.” ‘Birds fly.” Some intransitive verbs are 
verbs of incomplete predication, requiring the addition of 
predicate nouns, predicate pronouns, or predicate adjectives 
to complete their meaning; as, 

(1) Joseph is a good student. (2) It was he. It was she. It was 


I. (8) The room is beautiful. The lesson was difficult. The rose 
smells sweet. The orange tastes sour. 


1. A predicate substantive is a substantive word, phrase, 
or clause used to complete the meaning of an intransitive 
verb; as, 

(1) Snow is frozen vapor. (2) His purpose was to educate the 
natives. (3) My wish is that you may succeed. 


2. A predicate pronoun is a pronoun used to complete the 
meaning of an intransitive linking verb; as, 
It is he. It was she. - It was they. 


3. A predicate adjective is an adjective used to complete 
the meaning of an intransitive linking verb; as, 
The soil was fertile. The thief turned pale. The rose was 
fragrant. 
Nore. — A predicate noun or pronoun denotes the same 
person or thing as that named by the subject. A predicate 
adjective modifies the meaning of the Bupiects 
MopIFIERS. OF THE VERB ... SR et 
A verb may be modified in. ee by an adverbial word, 
phrase, or clause; as, sitter ost] 
_ (1) The cars sped swiftly along. Come often. (2) The farmers 
came to town in automobiles. (3) He arrived after the ceremony 
was over. Pea: 
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Vers Forms 
A verb form is a word derived from a verb and having 
the form, but not the use of a verb. The principal verb | 
forms are the infinitive, the participle, the gerund, the 
verbal noun, and the verbal adjective. 
1. The infinitive is a verb form, preceded by the word 
to, partaking of the nature of a verb and a noun; as, 


to play, to write, to be punished. To play in the barn was for- 
bidden. I wish to write the letter. We do not wish to be punished. 


2. The participle is a verb form partaking of the nature 
of a verb and an adjective. The participle is always used 
to modify the meaning of a noun or a pronoun; as, 


Rae wl 
The Highlander, laying aside his shield, wielded with both hands 
his broad two-edged sword. 


(= aaa a, Se hl 
Coming down the street, J saw a motley crowd surrounding a 
wagon. 


3. The gerund is a verb form ending in ing, partaking of 
the nature of a verb and a noun. The gerund always 
has a noun use in a sentence; as, 

’ The general was proud of having won so many victories. Speed- 
ing within the city limits is forbidden. Upon entering the zone 
we were amazed to see so many strangers. 

- Nors. — The infinitive, the participle, and the gerund 
express action, being, or state as does the verb, but unlike 
the verb they do not assert action, being, or state. 

The infinitive, the participle, and the gerund take the 
modifiers and the complements of the verb; as, 

[ete pl (Sosa = 

The students, carefully suppressing their laughter, tried to look ~ 
very solemn. 


Mie F 
Singing songs of triumph, the victors marched down the street. 
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4. The verbal noun is a noun having a verb form (in ing) 
but not the meaning of a verb; as, 


The reading of the lesson occupied the first ten minutes of the 
time. The murmuring of the brook and the singing of the birds 
made the woods a happy place. 


5. The verbal adjective is an adjective having the verb 
form (in ing) but not the meaning of a verb; as, 


A stream of murmuring water ran through the meadow. A 
sweet singing bird poured forth a flood of melody. 


ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives are divided into two large classes: descriptive 
adjectives and limiting adjectives. 

1. A descriptive adjective is an adjective used to describe 
some person, thing, or idea; as, 

(1) intelligent person. (2) beautiful flower. (3) good ideas. 


2. A limiting adjective is an adjective used to point out 
or number objects; as, 


(1) this book, that house, yonder tree, both girls; (2) three years, 
million dollars, tenth division, sixth page. 


SUBCLASSES oF DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES 
Descriptive adjectives are divided into two classes: 
common adjectives and proper adjectives. 
1. A common adjective is an ordinary descriptive adjec- 
tive; as, 
red, bright, keen, dull, useful. 
2. A proper adjective is an adjective derived from a proper 


noun; as, 
French, English, German, Indian, Christian, Jewish. 
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Suscniasses OF LimitiInac ADJECTIVES 
Limiting adjectives are divided into these classes: definite, 
and indefinite articles, demonstrative adjectives, indefinite 
adjectives, possessive adjectives, interrogative adjectives, 
numeral adjectives, and conjunctive adjectives. 
1. The definite article is the limiting adjective the. The 
indefinite article is the limiting adjective a or an. 


Norte. — The indefinite article an is used before words 
beginning with a vowel letter or with a vowel sound after 
a silent h; as, 


an egg, an orange, an honor. 
2. A demonstrative adjective is an adjective used to point 
out objects definitely; as, 
this, that, these, those, yon, yonder, former, latter. 


3. An indefinite adjective is one used to point out objects 
less definitely than does a demonstrative adjective; as, 

any, every, each, both, few, all, either, neither. 

4. A possessive adjective is an adjective used to show pos- 
session: as, 
my book, your coat, his hat, our house. 

5. An interrogative adjective is an adjective used in asking 
a question; as, 

1. What progress have you made? Which picture do you like 
best? Whose car is the one in front? 


6. A numeral adjective is one used to denote number 
or order; as, 


five sheep, third place. 


Norse. — A numeral adjective which denotes number is 
called a cardinal numeral; one which denotes order is called 
an ordinal numeral. 
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7. A conjunctive adjective is an adjective used to modify 
a noun and also to connect a dependent clause with some 
other part of a sentence; as, 

(1) The boy whose cap was lost went home bareheaded. (2) I 


will tell you what news I know. (8) You may have whichever 
book you choose. - 


INFLECTION OF ADJECTIVES 


\ oes5 : E 
1. The adjectives this and that are inflected to show num- 
ber; as, R 


(1) this, these; (2) that, those. 


2. Most descriptive adjectives are inflected to show dif- 
ferent degrees of quality. This inflection is called compari- 
son; as, 


(1) sweet, sweeter, sweetest. (2) good, better, best. 


Degrees of Comparison 


The positive degree of an adjective is the simple form of the 
adjective used, without thought of comparison, to show 
quality; as, 

red, true, happy, grateful, beautiful. 


The comparative degree of the adjective is a form of the 
adjective generally ending in er or preceded by more or less, 
used to express a higher or a lower degree of quality than | 
that expressed by the positive degree; as, 

(1) redder, truer, happier; (2) more (or less) grateful, more (or 
less) beautiful. 


The superlative degree of the adjective is a form of the 
adjective generally ending in est or preceded by most or least, 
used (1) to express a higher or a lower degree of quality 
than that expressed by the comparative; as, 
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Mary is the tallest girl in the room. Ben was the most (or least) 
attentive boy in class. 


or, (2) to express without thought of comparison a very 
high degree of quality; as, 

Mrs. Brown is a most beautiful woman. The tramp’s manner 
was most insolent. 

Norse. — The comparative degree of the adjective is 
used in comparing two objects; the superlative degrée is 
used in comparing three or more adjectives; as, 


Byron is the more studious of the two boys. The lignum vitae is 
the hardest of all woods. 


Norse. — A few adjectives are compared irregularly; as, 


good, 
(1) little, less, least; (2) or better, best; - 
well, 
ill, much, 
(8) or worse, worst; (4) | or more, most, 
bad, many, 


Norr. — A few adjectives can not be compared; as, 
blind, dead, square, round, perfect, unique. 


MopiFiers OF THE ADJECTIVE 


An adjective may be modified in meaning by an adver- 
bial word, phrase, or clause; as, is 


1, A nation at peace is supremely fortunate. 
2, A nation at peace is fortunate in many respects. 


[os bate Me 200 Raa aT 
3. John was so angry that he forgot his courteous manner, 
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ADVERBS 


Adverbs are divided into classes as follows: 

Adverbs of Time: now, then, soon, often, seldom, frequently, 
never, forever, evermore, forevermore, sometimes, after- 
wards, early, late, always. 

Adverbs of Place: here, there, everywhere, nowhere, up, down, 
outside, forward, backward, thence, whence, onward. 

Adverbs of Degree: very, too, so, nearly, almost, quite, scarcely, 
much, more, most, many, less, completely, once, twice, 
thrice, somewhat, wholly. : 

Adverbs of Cause: consequently, therefore, purposely, where- 
fore. 

Modal Adverbs, or Adverbs expressing certainty and uncer- 
tainty: certainly, indeed, perhaps, probably, possibly, 

doubtless, assuredly. 

Negative Adverbs: no, nay, not. 

Affirmative Adverbs: yes, yea, aye. 

Conjunctive Adverbs (used to introduce adverbial clauses 
and join them to other parts of sentences). 

Cause: because, since, as, while. 

Time: when, as, before, since, after, before, until. 

Place: where, whence, whither, wheresoever, whithersoever. 
Condition: if, unless. 

Concession: though, although. 

Comparison: as, than. 
Purpose: lest, than. 

Result: that. 


CoMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


Adverbs are compared in accordance with the rules 
governing the comparison of adjectives. 


7 
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MopiFIERSs OF THE ADVERB 


An adverb may be modified in meaning by an adverbial 
word, phrase, or clause; as, 
(1) The stream flowed very swiftly down the mountain side. 


(2) The water flowed too swiftly to be navigable. (3) The stream 
flowed so swiftly that we could not ford it. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


Conjunctions are divided into two classes: codrdinating 
conjunctions and subordinating conjunctions. 

1. A coérdinating conjunction_is a conjunctive used to join 
elements of equal rank; as, 


and, but, for, or, nor, moreover, likewise, besides, nevertheless, 
however, yet, still, therefore, consequently, hence. 


2. A subordinating conjunction is a conjunction used to 
introduce a subordinate clause and to connect ee clause 
with some other part of a sentence. 


CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


A correlative conjunction is a conjunction consisting of a 
pair of words used with the force of a single conjunction; as, 


_ Both Harry and Tom are entitled to the credit. Neither he nor 
she is to blame. Not only father but the entire family disapproves 
of your policy. Joe is not so tall as Walter. Ethel is as indus- 
trious as one can be. . 


Nore. — For treatment of codrdinating and subordinat- 
ing conjunctions, see pp. 113-116. 
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OTHER TERMS DEFINED 


Appositives. An appositive is a word, phrase, or clause 
placed beside a noun or a pronoun to tell who or what is 
meant by the noun or pronoun; as, © 


Fido, our dog, is dead. His aim fo restore order was accomplished. 
The fact that the earth is round was proved by Columbus. 


A compound element is an element consisting of two or 
more words, phrases, or clauses used in the same way in a 
sentence; as, 


1. John and James are brothers. 2. We marched across the 
bridge and into the town. 3. We hope that you will come and that: 
you will speak for our cause. 


The emphatic form of the verb is the form preceded by 
the verb do or did, used to denote emphasis; as, 
I do wish you would come. He did say so. 

An explanatory element is a word, phrase, or clause used 


parenthetically to express the meaning of some other 
part of a sentence; as, 


Rome, a city once famous as the seat of the great empire, had now 
lost her magnificence. 

An expletive is a word at the beginning of a sentence 
put in the place of a subject which follows the verb; as, 

There were giants in those days. Jt is useless to grieve. 

The historical present tense is the use of the present tense 
of a verb to describe more vividly a past action; as, 

Now the forces of General Lee are charging up the hill. 

An infinitive clause is a group of words consisting of an 
infinitive and a noun or a pronoun used as its subject; as, 

I expect you to succeed. I wish Mary to be a music teacher. 
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The progressive form of a verb is a form of the verb ending 
in ing used to denote action continuing; as, 

George is running. We had been writing. We shall be leaving 
at midnight. 


A reciprocal pronoun is a pronoun used to denote that 
two or more things are mutually concerned in one thing; as, 
They love each other. The kittens played with each other all 


day. Little ‘children love one another. Each other and one another 
are always used as reciprocal pronouns. 


A simple subject is a single name, a single phrase, or a 
single clause, used as subject; as, 
The house is vacated. To love thy neighbor as thyself is a clear 
duty. That you are in the right is certain. 
A simple predicate is a single verb or a verb phrase used 
as predicate verb in a sentence; as, 
The lambs are in the meadow. I have read the lesson. 


CHAPTER XVI 
COMMON ERRORS IN GRAMMAR 


CoMMON errors in grammar may be divided into two 
classes: (1) those arising from an ignorance of syntax, 
which treats of correct sentence structure; (2) those arising 
from an ignorance of the inflected forms of the different 
parts of speech. 


I. The principal errors coming under the first class are: 


A. Errors In Case. 
1. Of nouns; as, “Do you approve of Henry [Henry’s] 
going?” 
2. Of pronouns; as, “Jack is the boy whom [who] they 
declare is guilty.” 


B. Errors In AGREEMENT. 
1. Between pronouns and their antecedents; as, ‘“ Let every 
boy study their [his] lesson.” 
2. Between verbs and their subjects; as, “All means of 
escape was [were] cut off.” 
3. Between adjectives that are inflected for number [-“this” 
and “‘that’’] and the words which they modify; as, 
“These [this] kind of sentences is difficult to classify.” 


C. Errors In THE Uses oF VERBS. 

1. Errors in tense; as, “If you should ask him, he will 
[would] tell you the truth.” 

2. Errors in the uses of shall, will, should, and would; 
as, “I will [shall] be glad to see you.” “I would 
[should] rather stay at home.” 

3. Errors in uses of indicative and subjunctive modes; 
as, “If I was [were] you, I should object.” “Even 
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if Martin Van Buren were [was] president, he 
did not escape criticism.” 

4. Confusion of transitive with intransitive verbs; as, 
“He laid [lay] down to rest.” 

5. Confusion of verb forms; as, “ He seen [saw] the parade.” 
“They have [went] gone.” 

6. Split infinitive; as, “To eagerly watch.” 

7. Incomplete and omitted verb forms; as, “I expect to 
go.” 

D. OrseR Common Errors. 

1. Confusion of parts of speech. 2. Incorrect uses of 
the word tikE. 3. Incorrect uses of \ connectives. 
4, Double objects and double subjects. 5. Double 
negatives. 6. Ungrammatical construction of the 
participial phrase. 


II. Coming under the second class of errors are forms of 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs which vio- 
late rules for the inflection of these parts of speech; as, 


‘ 


Mens’ for men’s; ladie’s for ladies’; cargos for cargoes; it’s for its; 
his’n for his; atn’t for are not; more handsome for handsomer. 


ERRORS IN CASE 
Case oF Nouns 


Since the noun has only two case forms, the nominative 
and the genitive, few errors in case are likely to arise in 
its use. One error, however, is very common; namely, the 
use of the accusative case form before the gerund or par- 
ticipial infinitive. In the sentence, 


I had not dreamed of Mary doing anything so rash. 
“Mary” is incorrectly used for “‘Mary’s.” The error is 


due to the writer’s failure to recognize that “doing,” not 
“Mary,” is the object of the preposition ‘‘of.’’ Whenever 
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the present participial form of the verb is used as a gerund 
or as an infinitive in “ing,” (sometimes called the par- 
ticipial infinitive), it should take before it the possessive, 
not the accusative, case form. Nd 

Nors. — Whenever the present participial form of the 
verb is used as a noun, but still retains its verb nature 
sufficiently to take the modifiers of the verb, it becomes a. 
gerund or participial infinitive. The gerund differs from. 
the verbal noun in that it may take the same modifiers 
that the verb takes; the verbal noun is “noun” not only 
in use but also in nature; it may take only the modifiers 
of a noun. 


Gerund. — His reading the lesson so carefully was what secured 
him the promotion. 


“Reading” is a gerund in this sentence, because it is 
the present participial oe of the verb used as a noun, 
as subject of the verb “was.” It is still closely related 
in nature to the verb (as is poe by the objective and the 
adverbial modifiers which follow). 


Verbal noun. — The reading of the lesson occupied a brief time. 


In this sentence ‘‘reading” is a verbal noun. Unlike 
the gerund, it can take only adjectival modifiers. 


CAsE OF PRONOUNS 


Errors in case frequently arise in the use of the personal 
pronouns, I, thou, he, she, we, and they and in the use of 
the relative pronouns, who, whosoever, and whoever. The 
reason for this is, that these pronouns, unlike nouns, have 
different forms for the nominative and the accusative casess 
Thus in the construction of a sentence, a writer ora 
speaker must hold in mind the relations of these pronouns 
to other words in the sentence, and he must use the forms 
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which denote these relations. He may say without fear 
of error, 


The teacher praised Mary and George. 


In the use of the nouns ‘‘Mary” and “George” he is 
not compelled to consider whether he is using proper forms 
to denote the accusative case. Should he substitute pro- 
nouns for ‘‘Mary” and “George,” he would have to re- 
member that special forms of these pronouns denote the 
accusative; otherwise he might say, 


The teacher praised he and she. 


for 
The teacher praised him and her. 


We can overcome such errors only by considering the re- 
lations of pronouns, which are inflected for the accusative 
as well as for the nominative and the possessive cases, to 
other words in the sentence. 

Some of the common errors in the case of pronouns are 
illustrated in the following examples: 


1. He suggested an excellent plan to Florence and I (me). 


“I” is incorrect. Like “Florence,” it is the object of 
the preposition ‘‘to,”” and should have the accusative case 
form. 


2. She was more cowardly than him (he) (than he was cowardly). 


“Him” is incorrect, because, being the subject of a clause 
understood (not the object of “than’’) the pronoun should 
have the nominative case form. 


Nors. — In such constructions some grammarians sanc- 
tion the use of “than” as a preposition, but the majority - 
of them regard it as a conjunction. 
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| 
3. Mother always treated Harry better than I (me) (than she 
treated me). 
“T” is incorrect, because the pronoun following “than” 
is in the accusative case, object of the verb “treated” 
understood. 


4, After a little guessing, we decided that it was him (he). 


“Him,” is incorrect, because a pronoun completing the 
finite form of the verb ‘“‘to be” is in the nominative case. 


5. They believed the burglar to be he (him). 

“He” is incorrect, because a pronoun completing the 
infinitive ‘‘to be’”’ used with a subject is in the accusative 
case. 

Nots. — The verb ‘‘to be” takes the same case after it 
as before. 


6. My friend, whom (who) I hoped would give me some assis- 
‘tance, disappointed me. 

““Whom” is incorrect, because, being the subject of the 
verb “would give,” the relative pronoun is in the nomi- 
native case. It is not, as the careless student is likely 
to think, the object of the verb “hoped.” The clause “I 
hoped” is used parenthetically, and hence should not affect 
the structure of the rest of the sentence. 


7. The cashier who (whom) we all believed to be reliable has 
proved to be dishonest. 

“Who” is incorrect, because, being the subject of the 
infinitive “to be” (not the object of the verb ‘‘believed’’), 
the relative pronoun is in the accusative case. The 
object of the verb “believed” is the phrase, ‘whom to be 
reliable.” 

Norz. — Remember that the subject of the infinitive is 
always in the accusative case. 
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_8. A crowd of girls and myself (I) decided to spend the after- 
noon at the park. 
9, The blame all falls upon Helen and yourself (you). 


The compound personal pronouns “myself,” “yourself,” 
“herself,” etc., may be used either in a reflexive sense to 
refer to the subjects of the clauses in which they stand, or 
in an intensive sense to emphasize the nouns or pronouns 
which they accompany. As reflexives they can be used 
only in the accusative case as objects of verbs or preposi- 
tions; as, 

He made himself sick. 
or, 
She took all this to herself. 


As intensives they may be used, not as subjects or ob- 
jects, but as appositive modifiers of nouns or pronouns 
in the nominative or in the accusative case; as, 


You, yourself, told me so. or Then she told the king, himself, 
her sorrowful story. 


10. Why do you object to me (my) being here? 


“Me” is incorrect because the gerund “being” (not 
the pronoun) is the Og os of ee preposition “to.” By 
substituting the noun “presence” for the equivalent. phrase 
‘being here,” we can easily see the pee of using the 


- accusative form before the gerund; as, yf 


Why do you object to me (my) presence? 


EXERCISES 


I. Insert proper forms of personal pronouns in the blanks 
left in the following sentences. Use pronouns of the first or 
third person. 

1. Honors were equally divided between —— and ——. 
2. Mary and —— were the only ones permitted to enter. 
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3. The custodian permitted Harvey and —— to enter. 
4, May Walter and —— go to the theater. 
5. Please let Walter and —— go to the theater. 


6. We were surprised to find that it was —— who had accom- 
plished all this. 
7. If I were I would not undertake so much. 


8. If you were 
9. I knew all the time that it was ——. 
10. They wished Irene and to be present. 
11. Marie is more studious than ——. 
12. Father praised her more than ——. 
13. Had you thought of its being ——? 


Norr. — Remember that ‘‘being” in this sentence is a 
gerund with a possessive modifier, not an infinitive with a 
subject. The gerund of “to be” is completed by the nomi- 
native form of the pronoun. 


14. How would you like to be (he or him)? 


what would you do? 


Nore. — The infinitive ‘‘to be,” used as a complementary 
infinitive, is, like the gerund, and like the finite form of 
the verb “to be,’ completed by the nominative form of 
the pronoun. 


15. I fully expected the visitor to be ——. 
Note that the infinitive “to be” has a subject. 


II. Insert in each blank the proper form of who, whoever, 
or whosoever. 

In determining the form to be used, remember that the case 
of the relative never depends upon any word in the indepen- 
dent clause, but that it belongs to some verb or preposition in 
- the clause which it introduces. 

1. —— do you think I am? 
2. Let the severest punishment be visited upon —— violated 
his oath. 
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3. The physician —— we trusted would effect an immedi- 
ate cure was baffled by the case. 
4, The stranger ——I took to be my long-lost brother proved 
to be only a worthless tramp. 


5. —— do you suppose they elected chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

6. —— did you take him to be? 

is were the members of the committee supposed to be? 


8. She is one of the girls they say are to be married soon. 
9. do you think I resemble? 

10. I saw the man you described. 

11. I offer this reward to is willing to take the risk. 

12. I am willing to choose the rest of you approve. 

13. The speaker they expected to be present, was de- 
tained by an accident. Was 
14. He suggested should be invited. 

15. He told me —— he wished to appoint. 


III. Criticize the use of the pronouns compounded with 
self in the following sentences. See page 420. 


1. A few friends and myself were spending a ere after- 
noon on the ice pond. 

2. All the credit belongs to yourself; none, to me. 

3. The lecturer addressed all his remarks to myself. 

4, Myself and wife will be with you to-morrow. 

5. I should be pleased to have yourself and your friend take 
dinner with me. 


IV. Justify the use of the reflexive and the intensive Pie 
nouns in the following sentences: 


1. I have taken upon myself the liberty of investigating this 
matter. 

2. The captain of the team took all the credit to himself. 

3. Even the judge, himself, wept as he listened to the prisoner’s 
story. 

4, Your punishment i is deserved, as you, yourself, must admit. 

5. The palmer was heard muttering to himself. 
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6. In penance, they inflicted many injuries upon themselves. 


7. He made no obeisance to any one; not even to the emperor, 
himself, 


ERRORS IN AGREEMENT 
NumBer Forms or PRoNouNS 


The laws of grammar demand not only that special forms 
of personal pronouns be used to indicate their case relations 
to the nouns which they modify, or to the verbs and 
prepositions to which they belong, but also that special 
forms be used to indicate their number relation to the 
substantives for which they stand. A pronoun represent- 
ing a singular substantive must be singular; a pronoun repre- 
senting a plural substantive must be plural. 


Violations of this rule are usually due: 


(1) To a tendency to lose sight of the real antecedents, 
and thus to associate the pronouns with substantives near- 
est them in position; as, 


’ Whenever one of my friends starts on a journey abroad, I ask 
them (him) to send me a souvenir card. 


In this sentence the pronoun is falsely associated with the 
substantive “friends” rather than with its Teal antecedent 
ce one. ”? 

(2) Toa failure to discern the real number of the ante- 
cedent which the pronoun represents. For instance, plural 
pronouns are often incorrectly used to represent singular 
substantives, such as each, every, either, neither (or sub- 
stantives modified by these words), because, to the care- 
less mind, these words unconsciously convey plural ideas. 
Again, singular pronouns are often incorrectly used to 
represent’ collective nouns which are plural in meaning. 
A collective noun is plural when the sense of the sentence 
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in which it is used is such that the noun conveys a plural 
image; it is singular when the sense of the sentence is such 
that the noun conveys a singular image. In other words, 
when a collective noun is so used that the individual idea. 
in it is made more prominent than the collective ideas 
the noun is plural; when it is so used that the collective 
idea is made more prominent than the individual idea, the 
noun is singular. In the sentence, 


The mob clapped its hands wildly. 


the pronoun ‘“‘its” is incorrectly used for “their”; for the 
antecedent “‘mob” necessarily conveys a plural idea. It 
is impossible to conveive of “hands” as belonging to the » 
mob; we must think of them-as belonging to the separate 
individuals who compose the mob. Hence, the sentence 
should read, 


The mob clapped their hands wildly. 


On the other hand, in the sentence, 
The mob blindly followed their leader. 


“their” is incorrectly used for “its”; for we now think of 
the mob as a single body, and not of the individuals who 
compose the body. The leader belongs not to the separate 
men, but to the whole group of men who make up the mob. 


Numser Forms or VERBS 


Errors in the number forms of verbs are due either to 
a failure to recognize the real subjects of verbs, or to. the 
failure to discern the true number of the subjects to which 
the verbs belong. The following examples illustrate some 
of the common errors in the number forms of verbs: 


1. A basket of ‘beautiful flowers were (was) pean to the 
teacher. 
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The error is due to the tendency to associate the verb with 
the noun nearest it in position; ‘basket,’ not “flowers,” 
is the real subject of the verb. 


2. The house, together with its contents, were (was) sold at 
auction. 


The error is due to a disposition to regard as a part of 
the real subject such parenthetical expressions as are in- 
troduced by the phrases along with, together with, in addition 
to, as well as, etc. 


3. The committee was (were) not unanimous in its (their) de- 
cision. 


“Was” and “its” are incorrect, because we necessarily 
think of the separate members who compose the com- 
mittee rather than of the committee as a single body. 


4, Neither Alice nor her mother were (was) invited. 


When each of the members of a compound subject con- 
nected by either —or, neither — nor, is singular, the sub- 
ject is singular and must take a singular verb. When the 
members of the compound subject differ in number, the 
verb agrees with the member nearest it in position; as, 

Neither prayers nor entreaty moves him. 

Either Mary or some of the other members of the family ex- 
pect to be present. 


NumsBer Forms oF ADJECTIVES 


This and that, the only adjectives that are inflected for 
number, must agree in number with the substantives which 
they modify. The rule is violated frequently when these 
adjectives are used before such words as kind, class, and 
sort, or before words which, like molasses, are plural in 
form but singular in meaning. 
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Notes AND WARNINGS 


Remember that the distributive adjectives each and every, 
and the alternative adjectives either and neither, make the 
substantives which they modify singular; also that these — 
adjectives when used substantively are represented by — 
singular pronouns. 

In determining the number of pronouns be careful (1) to 
ascertain the real antecedents; (2) to determine whether — 
the antecedents are singular or plural. 

Remember, likewise, that a collective noun is singular 
when it conveys the image of a single group without -ref- 
erence to the individuals in the group; that it is plural 
when it conveys an image of the individuals in a group 
rather than of the group itself. 

In determining the number of verbs, be careful (1) to 
ascertain the real subjects; (2) to determine whether the 
number of the subjects is singular or plural. 

Remember that parenthetical expressions introduced by — 
such phrases as together with, in company with, in addition 
to, as well as, etc., do not form a part of the grammatical 
subject, and hence do not affect the number of verbs. 

Remember, also, that a collective noun takes a singular 
or a plural verb according as the noun is made singular or 
plural by its use in the sentence. 


_ Nors.— The word all is singular when it is equivalent to 
everything; it is plural when it is used in a numerical sense; 
as, “All is ready” or ‘All were present.” 


EXERCISES 


I. Insert the. proper form of a personal pronoun in each 
of the following blanks: 


1. The greatest care consistent with —— use should be em- 
ployed in the operation of mining derricks. 
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2. Everybody declared —— in favor of the motion. 

3. The relation of a noun or a pronoun to other words in the 
sentence determines case. 

4. Let each of us remember how much —— may contribute 
to the welfare of own city. 

5. An organization composed of conscientious citizens can 
do much through influence to counteract the evils of 
graft. 

6. Neither Thornton nor Edna would admit that—— was 
wrong. 


Nots.— When singular antecedents of pronouns are of a com- 
mon gender, or when singular antecedents of different genders are 
connected by or or nor, the pronouns representing these antece- 
dents should be masculine pronouns of the third person, singular 
number; for example, 

Everybody should be prepared to state his opinion fully. 

Neither Mary nor John was able to bring up his work. 

The last sentence might read, 

Neither Mary nor John was able to bring up his or her work. 


but the use of the two pronouns is awkward. 


7. Whoever committed the murder should be made to suffer 
for —— crime. 

8. If anybody ever revealed the secrets of this society —— 
suddenly disappeared and no one ever knew what became of ——. 


9. Many an American soldier gave —— life for —— country 

in the late Civil War. 

10. He is one of those men who always become angry if any 
one opposes ——. 

11. The congregation has employed —— minister for the com- 
ing year. 

12. The committee hoped to receive a large donation; but 

received only. ten dollars. 


13. The Civic Improvement Society through the zeal of its mem- 
bers has done much toward making our city beautiful and —— 
(expects or expect?) to do more in the future. ; 
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14, The jury disagreed in —— opinion of capital punishment. 
15. Let every person interested in the measures proposed 
give them cordial support. 


Il. Insert in each blank a singular or a plural verb, and 

give reason for the form used: 

1. A careful study of the rules and principles of grammar 
— necessary to a proper understanding of rhetoric. 

2. The sound of waters rushing through the crevices of the 
rocks —— heard at a great distance. 

3. The resolutions adopted by the Northern Ministerial Associa- 
tion —— that a great advance is being made in religious matters. 

4. A barrel of new potatoes brought to the house this 
morning. 

5. The family —— divided i in (its or their?) political opinions. 

6. One of the views that impressed me most the St. 
Clair Flats. 

7. A crowd of men, women, and children (was or were?) run- 
ning in every direction. 


8. The audience —— in tears. 
9. Neither persuasion nor entreaty —— heeded ee the stub- 
born boy. 


10. The recommendation made by the various members of 
the different fraternities at last adopted by the Pan Hellenic 
Society. 

11. The number of students enrolled rapidly increasing. 

12. A number of horsemen seen approaching from a distant 


13. The crowd orderly. 

14, This attack, together with other demonstrations of vio- 
lence, —— the immediate cause of war. 

15. Hannibal with all his soldiers —— forced to reas into 
Spain. 


16. This bill along with a nine of Lanes measures ——— ve- 
toed by the president. . 

17. Each of the boys —— assigned to a position in the rear 
of the stage. 
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18. Neither of the horses —— able to continue the journey. 
19, All that medical skill can do ——been done to relieve the 


patient. 
20. All —— satisfied with the results. 
21. She is one of those conscientious girls who —— always 


looking out for the welfare of others. 


III. Look up the number of the following nouns, and use 
them in sentences as subjects of verbs: athletics, ethics, news, 
politics, mathematics, measles, mumps, trumps. 


ERRORS IN THE USES OF THE VERB 
ERRORS IN TENSE 


Errors in tense are usually due to a failure to discern 
the real time relation which exists either between the verbs 
in compound or in complex sentences, or between verbs 
and their complementary infinitives. Since sequence of 
tense is a matter of relation, no hard and fast rules for 
the governing of tense forms can be laid down. Two prin- 
ciples, however, relating to sequence of tense must be kept 
in mind: first, that the tenses of verbs in compound and in 
complex sentences should be the same unless there is a change 
in the time idea; second, that, where there is a change 
in the time idea, the tense forms must be in accord; 
that is, such tense forms must be used as will express the 
exact time relation. Some of the common errors in tense 
are illustrated in the following examples: 

1. Marmion was annoyed at the question put to him by Sir 
Hugh, but with supreme effort he controls (controlled) himself 
and makes (made) a calm reply. 


Since the time referred to in both clauses is the same, 
there is no reason why the tense of the verbs in the second 
statement should differ from the tense of the verb in the 
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first clause. The error is likely due to an awkward at- 
tempt to use the “historical present” tense. By “historical 
present”” we mean the use of the present tense to express, 
vividly, a past action. This tense form often serves an im- 
portant purpose in exciting narration; but, as only the 
-skillful writer knows how to employ it effectively, it is 
better for the young writer to avoid its use. . 


2. If he were not so careless, he would have been promoted. 


Since both verbs refer to time in the past, the sentence 
should read, 


If he had not been so careless, he would have been promoted. 


The person’s carelessness now could not affect his standing 
in the past. 


3. Whoever dishonors: the flag, has declared (declares) him- 
self a traitor. 

“Has declared” is wrong, because the verbs in both 
clauses refer to the same time. 


Nore. — Truths of a general nature are usually ex- 
pressed in the present tense; as, 


Hope lives eternal in the human heart. 


4, If he should be elected, he will (would) fill the position 
creditably. 

“Will” is incorrect, because the tense of a verb in the 
subordinate clause of a conditional sentence must accord 
with the tense of the verb in the main clause. ‘Shall’ 
and “will” in the dependent clause should usually be fol- 
lowed by “shall” or “will” in the independent clause; 
“should” or “would” should usually be followed by “should”, 
or “would.” 


5. We hoped to have arrived (to arrive) in time for the morning 
service. ; 
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“To have arrived” is incorrect, because the infinitive 
denotes an action which is present in its relation to the 
name of the main verb. It is impossible to hope for some- 
thing to happen in the past. 

A hope, a wish, an intention, or an expectation can be 
fulfilled only in the present or in the future; hence verbs of 
wishing, hoping, intending, or expecting cannot properly 
be completed by the perfect infinitive; they must always be 
completed by the present infinitive. 

6. He would like to have gone. 

In this sentence the infinitive is incorrectly made to ex- 
press the time which the main verb is intended to express. 
The desire to go is past, not present; but the “going” 
itself is present in relation to the desire. Hence the sen- 
tence should read, 

He would have liked to go. 

7. Iam sorry to have missed you. 


This sentence is correct because the time expressed by 
the infinitive is past in relation to the time of the main 
verb. It is possible to be sorry now for something which 
has happened in the past. It would be equally corrrect to 
say, 
I was sorry to miss you. 
or, 

I was sorry to have missed you. 

In all these sentences the infinitives express the true 
time relation which exists between them and the verbs 
upon which they depend. 

The infinitive expresses time only relatively. The present 
infinitive expresses an action, being, or state which vs present 
in its relation to the past, present, or future; as, 


I was glad to see you. 
I shall be glad to see you. 
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The perfect infinitive expresses an action, being, or state 
which is past in its relation to the past, present, or future; as, 


I am pleased to have accomplished this. 
I was pleased to have accomplished this. 
I shall be pleased to have-accomplished this. 


EXERCISE 


Criticize incorrect tense forms of verbs and infinitives in 
the following sentences: 


Norr.—A general truth is usually eriroseed in the 
present tense. 


1. If President Hay should accept the position offered him 
in this college, he will be cordially received by the students. 

2. Then Rustum recognizes Sohrab, and as he gazed upon 
the face of his dying son his heart filled with anguish. 

3. He is a boy who could always be trusted, for he never de- 
ceives any one. 

4, When I leave high school, I shall enter a training school for 
nurses; then if misfortune should come, I shall be prepared for it. — 

5. If I had been well, I should have been glad to have been 
with you. 

6. The Russians hoped to have defeated the Japanese in the 
early part of the war. 

7. He expected to have settled the matter long ago. 

8. We were willing to have done anything to bring about peace. 

9. I saw an inscription on the Bunker Hill Monument, but I 
cannot remember what it said. 

10. The lecturer cited many scientific facts which, he said, proved 

that the North Pole was inhabited. 


SHALL AND WILL 


The simple uses of shall and will in direct statements are 
pretty generally understood. Every one who has studied 
grammar probably knows that shall is used in the first 
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‘ person to denote future time; in the second and third 
person to denote determination on the part of the speaker. 
He knows, also, that will is used in the first person to de- 
note purpose, intention, inclination, or any mental state 
which implies exercise of the speaker’s will; in the second 
and third person to denote mere futurity. Errors, then, 
which occur in the uses of shall and will in direct state- 
ments are due not so much to ignorance of the rules for 
their uses as to a careless employment of these auxiliaries. 
For instance, if we stop to think, we can easily see that 
will is incorrectly used in such sentences as, 

I will be pleased to see you soon. 


I hope I will be able to come. 
I think I will feel better soon. 


Since will in the first person denotes that the speaker is 
exercising volition, the preceding sentences mean, in the 
first, that, 


I am determined to be pleased. 


in the second, that, 
I hope I am inclined (or intend to be able) to come. 


in the third, that, © 
I think I intend to feel better soon. 


‘In determining which auxiliary, shall or will, to use in 
direct statements, it will be helpful to the student to note 
that shall in the first person is equivalent to the phrase going 
to; in the second and third person, to must; also that will in 
the first person is equivalent to intend, is determined, or to 
any verb expressing volition; in the second and third person, 
to the phrase going to. Note the following sentences, in 
which the uses of shall and will are made clear through the 
equivalent forms in parentheses: 
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Shall 
. I shall (am going to) be promoted. 
You shall (must) obey me. 
He shall (must) pay me. 


a tls! sae 


Will 
I will (intend or am determined to) go. 
You will (are going to) be successful. 
The beauty of the interior will (is going to) surprise you. 


rarlih mead 


Exceptional Uses of Shall and Will 
1. Shall is used in the third person to express prophecy; 


And it shall come to pass. 


2. Will is used in the second and third person to ex- 
press a polite command or order; as, 
You will please be present at the next English Conference. 


3. Will is used in the first person to express promise; as, 
I will pay you what I owe next Monday. 


EXERCISE 


Insert in each blank the proper auxiliary, shall or will; give 
reasons for your choice. 

Test the correctness of the auxiliary used by substituting 
equivalent verbs or verb phrases. 

remember that will should not be used in the first person 
after verbs of thinking, hoping, fearing, or before words ex- 
pressing pleasure, necessity, obligation, or inability. 


1. We be compelled to start early. 

2. The recent rains hinder our progress. 

3. I —— drown; nobody help me. ~ 

4. I not be here next year, but you be here. 
Samal be unable to accomplish the task before morning. 
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6. I not endure his impertinence. 
. J fear I not be equal to the emergency. 
8. You come, I am sure. 


9. You —— come; you see I am determined. 
10. You —— make the reparation which I demand. 


11. You gladly make reparation for the wrong which you 
have unconsciously done. 

12. You now lay aside your books, pupils, and listen to 
what I have to say. 

13. If you help me, I —— be under great obligations to 


you. 

14. “And your sons and your daughters 
your young men 
dreams.” 

15. General Bradford, you —— advance upon the fort at day- 
break. 

16. I——not make any concessions to her; I —— be as stub- 
born as she is. 

17. You —— not have this piece of silk, for I saw it first. 

18. I —— bestow a beautiful gift upon whoever finds the end 
of the rainbow. | 

19. We —— be delighted to have you with us on this occasion. 

20. We hope we —— be permitted to enter the contest. 


prophesy, and 
see visions, and your old men dream 


SHOULD AND WOULD 


Should and would as the past tense forms of shall and 
will generally have uses in sentences corresponding to the 
uses of shall and will. Should is used in the first person 
as a mere tense sign without reference to a volitional state 
of mind, and in the second and third person to denote 
that the action implied is under the speaker’s control ; 
would, like will, is used in the first person to express deter- 
mination, intention, or inclination, and in the second and 
third person as a mere tense sign. The proper uses of 
should and would are illustrated in the following sentences: 


‘ 
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1. I should be glad to join you, if I could do so. 


“Should” is used in this sentence as a mere tense sign 
without reference to volition. It corresponds to “shall” 
in the sentence, 


I shall be glad to join you if I can do.so. 
2. The jury decided that the prisoner should be put to death. 


“Should” here denotes determination on the part of 
the body pronouncing the sentence. It corresponds to. 
“shall” in the direct statement made by the jury; as, 


The prisoner shall be put to death. 
3. I would go; nobody was able to hinder me. 


“Would” in this sentence denotes determination on 
the part of the speaker; it corresponds to “will” in the 
sentence. 


I will go; nobody can hinder me. 


4. Father would not permit me to skate. 


In this sentence “would” is used as a mere tense sign, 
corresponding to “will” in the sentence, 


Father will not permit me to skate. 


Exceptional Uses of Should and Would 
1. Should is often used to express Wea obligation, or 
propriety; as, 
A pronoun should agree with its antecedent in person and number. 
Every citizen should cast a vote. 
2. Would is frequently used to express a wish; as, 
I would (wish) that he were here. 


3. Would is used to express customary or habitual ac- 
tion; as, 
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Nicholas Vedder’s adherents would (were in the habit of sitting) 
sit around the village-inn and tell (telling) endless sleepy stories 
about nothing. 


Uses of Shall and Will in Direct Questions 


Many people who employ shall and will correctly in direct 
statements, frequently misuse them in asking questions. 
The reason for this confusion is, that the proper auxiliary to 
be employed in the question is determined by the form 
expected in the answer; thus the speaker, in asking the 
question, must keep in mind the answer which he expects. 
Study the uses of shall, will, should, and would in the fol- 
lowing examples ; 

1. Ques. — Shall you be there this evening? 

Ans. —I shall be there. 

2. Ques. — Will you please to be there this evening? 

Ans. — I will be there. 


“Shall” and “will” in these sentences are correct. In 
the first question the speaker is inquiring not about the 
intention of the person addressed, but about a future action; 
hence he expects the person addressed to reply. 

I shall (am going to) be there. 

In the second question, the speaker is inquiring not 
merely about future action, but about the intention of the 
person addressed; he wishes to exact from that person a 
promise; hence he expects the person addressed to reply, 

I will (promise to) be there. 

Nore. — The uses of should and would in questions cor- 
respond to the uses of shall and will. 


Uses in Indirect Statements or Questions 


The auxiliaries shall, will, should, and would, used in indi- 
rect statements or questions, should agree with the forms 
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used in the corresponding direct statements or questions. 
Note the following examples: ; 


1. Indirect statement —“ He says he shall be obliged to 
resign.” 

Corresponding direct statement—‘‘I shall (am going to) be 
obliged to resign.” 

2. Indirect statement —“‘ Cesar says he will take the tenth 
legion and march against the enemy.” 

Corresponding direct statement — “I will (intend to) take the — 
tenth legion and march against the enemy.” 

3. Indirect statement — “ He hoped he should be set free.” 

Corresponding direct statement —“ I hope I shall be set free.” 

4. Indirect statement— “The principal said that the boys 
should come to his terms.” ¥ 

Corresponding direct statement — “ The boys shall (must) come 
to my terms.” 

5. Indirect question — “ The SePHceny asked whether he would 
be required to take an examination.” 

Corresponding direct — “ Shall I (am I going to) be required 
to take an examination? ” 


EXERCISES 


I. 1. Write three sentences illustrating the use of should 
as a mere tense sign; write three illustrating its use to ex- 
press determination on the part of the speaker. 

2. Write three sentences illustrating the use of would as a 
mere tense sign; write three illustrating its use to express 
volition. 

Test the correctness of the auxiliary used by substituting 
corresponding forms of shall and will. Note examples illus- 
trating uses of should and would (page 436). 


II. 1. Use each of the auxiliaries shall, will, should, and 
would, ina question. Test the correctness of the auxiliaries 
used by writing the corresponding answers. Remember to 
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“use in the question the ae which you expect in the 
answer. 

2. Illustrate the different uses of shall, will, should, and 
would in indirect statements. Test the correctness of the 
auxiharies used by writing the corresponding direct state- 
ments. 

Note that indirect statements follow verbs of saying, 
thinking, perceiving, etc. 


III. Insert in each blank the proper auxiliary shall, will, 
should, or would; give reason for your choice. 
1. I —— like to suggest a different method of solving that 
problem. 
2. We determined that we 
3. The governor 
consistently have done so. 


conquer the rebellious tribes. 
have pardoned the convict if he could 


4. We have arrived earlier had the roads been in better 
condition. 

5. I that I had taken his kindly advice. 

6. If this assistance be offered to you, —— you accept 
it? 

7. —— we admit into this club any one who is not a college 
graduate? 

8. If you were ets in my position, —— you not feel un- 
comfortable? 


9. If you were I —— you accept the apology? 

10. you be able to deliver this message in time? 

11. James promised me that he be there in time. 

12. The policeman feared that he —— lose his position when the 
new mayor came into office. 

13. The operator replied that he —— make no compromises 
with the miners. 

14. He is sure that he —— be elected judge. 

15. He hopes he —— succeed in disarming prejudice. 

16. We do not know how we spend the latter part of the 
vacation. 
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17. The mayor said that the laws be obeyed; that he 
— leave no stone unturned to bring criminals to justice. 

18. The prophet said that there be wars and rumors of 
wars. 

19. The judge asked the prisoner if, in case of pardon, he 
keep out of further trouble. 


IV. Criticize the uses of shall, will, should, and would, 
in the following sentences; give reasons for criticisms made: 


1. Do you think the judge shall discharge the prisoner? 
2. Will we be urged to attend the convention? 
3. Will we grant their request? 


Nore. — In asking a question will or would should never — 
be used with a first person pronoun; one is not likely to 
question his own inclination, intention, or determination. 


4. Would you not be surprised if Congress should make this 
appropriation? 

5. He promised me that he should be there on time. 

6. The treasurer said he was confident that he would be 
selected, and he probably should have been, had his promised 
supporters not betrayed him at the last moment. 

7. Would we be censured if we should refuse to comply with 
the terms? 

8. I will be delighted to discuss the matter with you. 

9. He hoped he would not be misunderstood. ' 

10. He hoped his position in the matter should not be misin- 
terpreted. 

11. The prisoner wondered whether or not he would be dis- 
charged. 

12. The officer feared that he would be compelled to resign. 

13. I will always feel under obligation to you for this favor. 

14. Should you give a decision in his favor, if you were I? 

15. They should have made the treaty earlier if other powers 
had not intervened. | 
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- ERRORS IN THE USE OF THE INDICATIVE AND OF THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE Mops 


The indicative mode is used to assert a fact or an assumed 
fact; the subjunctive mode is used to assert a condition 
which is doubtful, improbable, or even contrary to fact. 
The error of using the indicative mode for the subjunc- 
tive is most likely to occur in conditional, concessive, or 
optative (from the Latin infinitive optare meaning to wish) 
clauses. Study the uses of the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive modes in the sentences below: 


1. If it is raining (meaning that it is), I shall go anyway. 

The indicative “is” is correctly used because the con- 
dition is asserted as a fact. The thought of the sentence 
is equivalent to the thought of the sentence, 

It is raining; nevertheless I shall go. 


2. If he is here (assuming it as a fact that he is here), he will be 
glad to meet you. 
Again the indicative ‘‘is” is correctly used because the 
condition asserted is assumed to be a fact. The thought 
of the conditional clause is equivalent to the thought of 
_ the phrase, 


Assuming it as a fact that he is here. 


3. If he were here (meaning he is not here) he would be glad to 
meet you. 

The subjunctive “were” is correctly used because the 
condition asserted is. contrary to fact. 


4, If he be honest (a condition which has not been established 
as a fact, or a condition which is doubtful), he will pay me what 
he owes me. 

The subjunctive “be” is correctly used, because the 
condition asserted implies doubt in the mind of the speaker. 
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The thought of the conditional clause is equivalent to the - 
statement, 
He may possibly be honest, thon I doubt it. 


5. Though he is ney ill, he will probably recover 

The indicative ‘“‘is’’ is correcty used because the conces- 
sive clause expresses a fact. The thought of the sentence 
is equivalent to the thought of the sentence, 

He is very ill; yet he will probably recover. 


6. Though he were king of a hundred realms, I would not serve 

The subjunctive “were” is correctly used, because the 
concessive clause expresses a condition contrary to fact. 
The concessive clause is equivalent to the statement, 

He is not king of a hundred realms. 

7. Though he be defeated, he will bear up like a man. 

The subjunctive “be” is correctly used, because the 
concessive clause expresses a condition which is doubtful 
or improbable. The thought of the sentence is equivalent 
to the thought of the following: 

He may possibly (though I do not think it probable) be defeated; 
if so, he will bear up like a man. 

8. I wish I were assured of his friendship. 

The subjunctive ‘‘were” is correctly used, because the 
wish expressed is contrary to fact. _ 

Nors. — Although a few grammarians sanction the use 
of the indicative mode of the verb to be in some optative 
clauses, the burden of authority is opposed to such usage. 

In the employment: of verbs in conditional, concessive, or 
optative clauses, it would be well for the shader to ask 
himself the question: Is the clause intended to express a 
real or an assumed fact, or is it intended to express a 
- condition which is doubtful: or contrary to fact?. -°: ~~: 
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EXERCISES 


I. Rewrite the following sentences, changing the first clause 
in each sentence to an equivalent conditional or concessive 
clause, and making such changes in the following clause as 
the sense demands. Remember that if the first clause ex- 
presses a real or an assumed fact, the indicative mode should 
be used; if it expresses a condition which is doubtful or con- 
trary to fact, the subjunctive mode should be used. 


1. He is high tempered; yet every one likes him. 
2. He is, I assume, here, and he will be pleased to 
If: address you. 
3. He is not here, or he would gladly address you. 
4, He may possibly (though I doubt it) be here; if 
{ so, he will gladly address you. 
5. He is in great distress; yet he manifests no pain. 
6. He may possibly slay me; yet will I trust him. 
Though: { 7. He is not a giant; if he were, I should not fear 
him. 
8. Mayor Roble was popular, nevertheless the Council 
did not hesitate to impeach him. 


II. Insert an indicative or a subjunctive form of the verb 
“to be”’ in each blank left in the following sentences: 

1. If I —— you, I would take up the study of Spanish. 

2. If he —— convicted, no one believed him to be guilty. 

3. If she sincere (a thing which is very doubtful), she will 


have an opportunity to prove it. ; 
4. If he —— absent (as I assume that he is), let me take his place. 


5. Though the weather —— disagreeable, we enjoyed our 
visit thoroughly. 
6. Though the heaviest burden —— laid upon me (a thing - 


which is possible but not likely to occur), I shall endure it for 


the sake of my country. | tere: 
7. Would that I —— free from all fear of public opinion. 


8. I wish I —— taller. 
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ConFUSION OF TRANSITIVE WITH INTRANSITIVE VERBS 


Forms of the transitive verbs, lay, set, and raise are often 
incorrectly used for forms of the intransitive verbs le, sit, 
and rise. These errors are sometimes due to a failure to 
recognize that the former verbs should be used only in a 
transitive sense; the latter, in an intransitive sense. Lay, 
set, and raise mean respectively to cause to lie or to deposit, 
to cause to sit or to place, and to cause to rise or to lift up. 
Lie, sit, and rise mean respectively to recline, to be in a 
position of rest, to ascend or go up. For example, 


We lay (deposit) the book on the table; then we lie (recline) 
on the couch to rest; beh 
or, 

We set (place) the food on the table; then we sit (take a rest- 
ing position) down and enjoy the meal; 
or, j 

We raise (lift up) the lid of the teakettle, and the steam rises 
(ascends or goes up). 


Errors in the uses of these verbs are not always due, 
however, to a confusion of transitive and intransitive ideas. 
They are perhaps oftener due to ignorance of the principal 
parts of these verbs, or to a careless employment of their 
past forms. For instance, the use of “laid” for “lay” 
in the sentence, ‘‘He laid down,” is due either to a con- 
fusion of transitive and intransitive ideas, or, as is more 
likely, to a failure to recognize that “lay” not “laid” is 
the preterite (past) form of ‘‘lie.” 

In using any of these verbs, then, it would be well for 
the student to ask himself first the question: Does the 
sense of the sentence demand the transitive verb lay, set, or 
raise, or does it demand the intransitive lie, sit, or rise; then, 
What are the past forms of the verb which I am to use? 
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EXERCISES 


I. Memorize the principal parts of the verbs lie, lay, sit, 
set, rise, and raise. Insert proper forms of lie and lay in the 
. blanks left in the following sentences; give reasons for the 
forms used: 


1. Vast treasurers are —— away under the sea. 

2. Will he be able to sustain the heavy burden —— upon 
him? 

3. Then after they had —— all their cares aside, they —— 
down in the cavern to sleep. 

4, The lion and the lamb shall —— down together. 

5. How long they would have —— there if they had not been 
interrupted by the Indians, I do not know. 

6. Let all books be —— aside. 

7. There they ——for hours with the cold rain dripping on their 
faces. ' 


8. Let us hope that this responsibility will be —— where it 
belongs. 

9. The bear has —— dormant all winter. 

10. While we were —— off the tennis court the others were 


idly —— on the ground laughing at us. 


II. Insert proper forms of sit and set in the blanks left 
in the following sentences; give reasons for forms used: 


1. Nero —— fire to Rome, then —— down to watch the city 
burn. 

2. After the time for departure had been ——, they —— down 
to discuss the route which they should follow. 

3. Where did you —— in the convention? 

4. The skirt —— well. 


5. The farmer expects to —— fourteen hens to-morrow. How 
many do you think will —— ? 
6. The child had —— in one position so long that he could 


scarcely move. 
7. Cxsar —— out at daybreak. 
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8. The sun had —— before we continued our journey. 
9. The men —— to work at an early hour. 


Nore. — The verb set may be used intransitively in the 
sense of starting out, as in the seventh sentence; in the 
sense of passing below the horizon or declining, as in the 
eighth; or in the sense of begin, as in the ninth. 


III. Insert proper forms of rise and raise in the blanks 
left in the following sentences; give reasons for forms used: 


1. The river —— to a great height. 
2. Mitchell quickly —— and denied the charge. 


Nore. — For the distinction between rise and arise, con- 
sult the dictionaries, — particularly the dictionaries of 
synonyms. 

3. A question in regard to the applicant’s fitness for the posi- 
tion has ——. 

4, The question has been —— as to whether the action of the 
court is legal. 

5. When the yeast begins to —— the sponge, set the oe near 
the fire and let the dough —— to the top. 

6. up, all ye hosts and conquer the foe. 

7. Then every man —— to the defense of his country. 

8. Continue to —— your; standard and you will continue to 


IV. Use lie, lay, sit, set, rise, and raise, in original 
sentences. Change the verb in each sentence to the ie 
(past), then to the past participial form. 


ConFUSION OF VERB ForMS 


Errors in the uses of the preterite (simple past) and 
participial forms of verbs are due either to ignorance of 
the principal parts of verbs or to a misunderstanding of 
the function of these forms. The person who says, “He 
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seen” or “He done” for ‘He has seen” or “He has 
done,” either mistakes seen or done for the simple past 
form of see or do, or else he does not know that the 
participial form of the verb (if it differs from the simple 
past form) cannot be used to make an assertion without 
the help of an auxiliary verb. In other words, seen and 
done are not verbs but participial forms of verbs. Properly 
used without auxiliaries, they are participles; but with 
the help of auxiliaries they may become parts of verb 
phrases; as, 

The beautiful chrysanthemums seen at the floral festival are 
of a rare variety (participle). 

Beautiful chrysanthemums of a rare variety were seen at the 
floral festival (verb). 


Notes. — This error, using the past participle as a past 
verb, can arise, of course, only when the preterite and par- 
ticipial forms differ. All regular verbs and many irregu- 
lar verbs have the same forms for the preterite tense and 
the past participle, and a few verbs like sing, ring, drink, 
shrink, swim, etc., have two forms for the past tense, one of 
the forms being the same as that of the past participle. 

In the writing of an earlier period, a distinction between 
the two past forms of these verbs, was not strictly ob- 
served. Sprung, rung, sung, etc., used as verbs without the 
help of auxiliaries, frequently occur in the poetry of Scott 
and of other writers of his time; as, 

The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 


Modern usage, however, sanctions only one form for the 
preterite tense of each of these verbs; namely, the forms 
sang, rang, drank, shrank, and swam. 

Again, the person who says, ‘‘I have saw’’ and ‘‘T have 
went,’’ instead of ‘‘I saw’’ (or ‘‘have seen’’) and ‘‘I went,’’: 
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(or “have gone”), either mistakes saw and went for past 
participial forms of the verbs see and go, or else he does not 
know that the preterite forms of verbs do not require the 
help of auxiliary verbs. Persons in the habit of using wrong 
forms of this sort can correct their errors only by constant 
watchfulness. 

Many other errors in the uses of preterite and partieipial | 
forms of verbs are due to ignorance of the principal parts 
of the verb, as in the use of bursted for burst, gotten for got, 
and dove for dived. 


EXERCISES 


I. The preterite and past participial forms of the following 
verbs are often confused: see, do, go, run, come, begin, ring, 
sing, drink, shrink. 


Memorize the principal parts of these pcb! then use the 
preterite and past participial forms in original sentences. 


II. The preterite and participal forms in the following 
verbs vary with the change in meaning of the verbs: bid, 
strike, light, hang. Memorize the principal parts of these 
verbs as follows: 


Bid (in the sense of command), bade, bidden. 

Bid (in the sense of bidding at auction), bid, bid. 
_ Strike (in the sense of being smitten by misfortune), struck, 
stricken. 

Strike (in the sense of giving a blow), struck, struck. 

Light (in the sense of illuminating), lighted, lighted. » 

Light (in the sense of resting from flight), lit, lit. 

Hang (in the sense of suspend), hung, hung. 

Hang (in the sense of putting to death), hanged, hanged. 


Use the preterite and past participial forms of these verbs 
in original sentences. 
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III. Memorize the principal parts of the following verbs: 
awake, blow, break, burst, grow, heat, ride, shine, show, 
slay, speak, strive, throw, write, forget, freeze, fly, flee, 
flow, get. 


Use the preterite and past participial forms of these verbs in 
original sentences. 


IV. Criticize the verbs and verb forms used in the following 
sentences: 


1. They run rapidly toward the burning building. 
2. When the boy had ran two thirds of the distance his strength 
give out completely and he collapsed. 
3. He done all he could; have you did as well? 
4. We seen him, but not until he had saw us first. 
5. I think I could have did better work if I had came to school 
more regularly. 
6. How often have you went there? 
7. The boy had swam to the middle of the stream before he 
perceived his danger. 
- §. When the band begun to play the horse become frightened. 
9. We bid them good-bye. 
10. Mother often bid me stay away from the water. 
11. We bade fifteen dollars upon a beautiful piece of pottery. 
12. The final blow for liberty has been stricken. 
13. The old man was struck to the earth with humiliation. 
14, The murderer was hung by the mob before the officers 
could interfere. 
15. The sheriff who hung the murderer was afterward struck 
a remorse. 
. The swimmer dove to the bottom of the stream. 
ie When the supply of food give out the explorers eat hore 
flesh, or in fact anything they could get. 
18. The traitor flew from justice. 
19. The river has overflown its banks. 
20. I had gotten halfway down the street when I discovered 
that I had forgot my umbrella. 
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21. It has been proven beyond doubt that Burr was guilty 
of treason. 

22. When it was showed that illegal means had been employed 
to elect the mayor, the election was declared void. 

23. After they had strived many years to set aside the evil, 
they give up in despair. 

24, They slayed him where he ood 

25. I have wrote many compositions on Spring. 

26. The flowers sprung up in a few days after we planted the 
seeds. 

27. She has sang that song often, yet she sung it again last 
night. “ 
28. Then the awful serpents swum swiftly to shore. 

29. They had rang for help before I rung. 

30. He come three days in succession before he discovered that: 
we had went away for the summer. 


Spruit INFINITIVE 


The “split infinitive,” so called, is one in which an adverb 
or an adverbial phrase is used between to, the sign of the 
infinitive, and the infinitive itself; as, 


To almost succeed. 
To in a measure forget. 


Although such usage is not ungrammatical, it is gen- 
erally awkward and should be avoided by the inexperi- 
enced writer. 


INCOMPLETE AND OmiTTED VERB ForMs 


Whe habit, peculiarly American, of cutting short what 
we have to say, is perhaps best illustrated in the very 
prevalent use of incomplete verb forms and in the omission 
of verbs necessary to the sense of sentences. With a char- 
acteristic disposition to abbreviate, we say in answer to the 
question, 
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“Do you expect to be there?” 

“Yes, I fully expect to,” for ‘Yes, I fully expect to be there.” 

Again we ask, 

“How are you?” (a question which might mean, “How are 
you financially?’’) for “How are you feeling?” 

Still again we say, incoherently, 


“She gives me more credit than Mary,” instead of ‘She gives 
me more credit than she gives to Mary” or “She gives me more 
credit than Mary gives me.” 

Although such ellipsis when it does not cause ambiguity 
is allowable in conversation, it really violates a principle 
of grammar, and therefore should not be used in formal 
writing. 

Fase Passives 

The passive form of a verb is sometimes incorrectly used 

with a subject which does not name a true passive agent; as, 


I was offered a position. I was given a good scolding for being 
tardy. 


In these sentences the passive forms are incorrect be- 
cause they are used with subjects which do not denote 
passive agents. 


I was not offered the position; the position was offered to me. 
I was not given; the scolding was given to me. 
The sentences should read: 


A position was offered tome. A good scolding was given to me. 
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OTHER COMMON ERRORS 
CoNnFUSION OF PARTS OF SPEECH 


The parts of speech oftenest confused with other parts 
are: (1) adjectives misused for adverbs; (2) adverbs mis- 
used for adjectives; (8) prepositions misused for con- 
junctions. 

The words oftenest. confused are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing senténces: 


1. I could scarce (scarcely) endure the thought of leaving home. 

2. Most (almost) all of the members were in favor of the mo- 
tion. 

3. We like our new minister full (fully) as well as we liked our 
former one. 

4, These pupils are not near See so hard to control as 
the others. 

5. John is some (somewhat) better to-day. , 

6. She reads very good (well) indeed. 

7. The child behaves lovely (well). 


In these sentences the adjectives scarce, most, full, near, 
some, good, and lovely are incorrectly used for the adverbs 
which are indicated by parentheses. 


. The music sounded sweetly (sweet) to our sleepy ears. 

. Mother feels too badly (bad) to go to church this morning. 
. The wind blew coldly (cold) and keenly (keen) from the north. 
. The rose smells sweetly (sweet). 

. Let us stand firmly (firm) in the defense of right. 

This pudding tastes well (good). 


Oarwhry re 


In these sentences the adverbs sweetly, badly, coldly, 
keenly, firmly, and well are incorrectly used for the ad- 
jectives sweet, bad, cold, keen, firm, and good. The quali- 
ties expressed by these words belong, not to the actions 
asserted by the verbs, but to the persons or things named 
in the subjects of the sentences. 
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In sentences of this kind it is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine whether the quality to be expressed belongs to 
the action asserted by the verb or whether it belongs to 
the subject of the verb. In the sentences, 

The child sat quietly in his little desk. 
The child sat quiet in his little desk. 


the adverb quietly and the adjective quiet are equally correct. 
In the first sentence the adverb quietly describes the manner 
of sitting; in the second sentence the adjective quiet ex- 
presses a quality of the child. 


Incorrect Uses or Like 


The word like should never be used to connect two clauses. 
In the sentence, 
He rides just like (as) the old troopers used to ride. 


like is incorrectly used as a subordinating connective in 
place of as. Should the verb in the subordinate clause 
be omitted, leaving the word trooper a substantive part of 
the principal clause, the adverb like would then need to 
be substituted for the adverbial connective as. In construc- 
tions of this sort, like though it is either adjective or 
adverb, is used with the force of a preposition, governing the 
accusative case of the noun or pronoun following. 

The use of like for as if is even worse than its use for as. 
In the sentence, 

He acted like (as if) he was (were) angry. 


not only is like incorrectly used as a connective, but it also 
fails to express the true relation between the clauses. By 
expanding the above abridged conditional sentence into the 
equivalent sentence, 

He acts as he would act if he were angry. 


we can easily see that like does not express the necessary 
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relation of comparison and condition which the double con- 
nective as if expresses. The sentence should read, 


He acts as if he were angry. 


> 


Incorrect Uses oF CONNECTIVES 


The careless use of connectives, resulting in incoherence 
and lack of emphasis, has already been discussed on 
pages 113-118. It seems well, however, to emphasize in 
this chapter their grammatical functions. The errors which 
are most common are (1) the use of codrdinating connectives 
to connect elements of unequal rank; (2) the confusion of 
connectives which are used _correlatively with adverbs or 
adjectives; (8) the false reference of which to refer to a 
verb, adjective, or clause. These errors are illustrated in 
the sentences below: 


1. On the second shelf is a row of books written by my coun- 
trymen, and which comfort me in my hours of loneliness. 


In this sentence the codrdinating connective and, 
which should always connect elements of equal rank, is 
incorrectly used to connect the participial phrase written 
by my countrymen, with the subordinating clause which 
comfort me in my loneliness. The sentence should read, 


On the lower shelf is a row of books which have been written 
by my countrymen and which comfort me in my hours of lone- 
liness. 
or, still better, 


On the lower shelf is a row of books which, as ites have 


been written by my countrymen, comfort me in my hours of 
loneliness. 


2. Hoping that he might restore peace and to bring about a 


condition favorable to progress, the president made this procla- 
mation. 
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Again and is made to connect elements of unequal 
rank; it connects the dependent clause that he might re- 
store peace with the infinitive phrase to bring about a con- 
dation favorable to progress. The sentence should read, 


Hoping that he might restore peace and that he might bring 
about. a condition more favorable to progress, the president made 
this proclamation, 


or, 
Hoping to restore peace and to bring about a condition, etc. 


3. As I passed through the corridors, I noticed that the walls 
were black and the windows had not been washed for a long 
time. 

In this sentence and connects elements which are 
only apparently unequal; the omission of the subordinating 
‘connective that before the last clause, the windows had 
not been washed for a long time, makes that clause appear 
as a statement, whereas it is really equal in rank (as the 
object of the verb noticed) to the preceding clause, that 
the walls were black. The sentence should read, 

As I passed through the corridors, I noticed that the walls 


were black and that the windows had not been washed for a long 
time. 


4, The people contributed not only a large sum of money to 
the San Francisco sufferers, but also sent vast supplies of food 
and clothing. 


In this sentence the correlative conjunction, not only 
— but also, which is a coérdinating connective, is made by 
the position of its parts to connect the noun swum with the 
verb sent. That it may connect elements of equal rank 
the sentence should read, 

The people not only contributed large sums of money, but 
also sent vast supplies of food and clothing. 
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The elements connected by a correlative conjunction | 
should always be preceded by the parts which constitute 
the correlative. For example, if two verbs or two adjec- 
tives, or two nouns, or two phrases, are intended to be 
connected, the adverbial or adjective part of the connective 
‘should precede the first verb, or adjective, or noun, or phrase 
and the connective part should precede the second verb, or 
adjective, or noun, or phrase. 


5. He is superior not alone in his grasp of the situation but 
also in his method of dealing with it. 

In this sentence the adverb alone is falsely used in place 
of only as a correlative ae of a conjunction. The sen- 
tence should read, 


He is superior not only in his grasp of the situation, but also 
in his method of dealing with it. 


6. The situation is as favorable if not more favorable than it 
was yesterday. 

In this sentence the connective than is falsely used 
in place of as, which is the true correlative of as well. 
The error is due to the incoherent position of the paren- 
thetical phrase if not more favorable, which, with its com- 
parative adverb more, makes the use of than seem correct. 
The sentence should read, 


The situation is as favorable as it was yesterday, if not more - 
favorable. 


7. He told me to read, which I did. 
8. The day is hot which adds to our discomfort. 


In these sentences which is ungrammatically used to 
refer, in the seventh, to an infinitive, and in the eighth to an 
adjective. Strict usage requires a definite noun or pro- 
noun as the antecedent of which. The seventh sentence 
should read, 
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He told me to read, a direction which I obeyed. 
or, still better, : 
He told me to read and I did so. 


The eighth sentence should read, 
The day is hot, a condition which adds to our discomfort. 


or, better, 
The heat of the day adds to our discomfort. 

Norse. — The use of which to refer to verbs, adjectives, 
infinitives, participles, phrases, and clauses is not uncom- 
mon among good writers, but such usage is questioned by 
the best grammarians and rhetoricians. 


DovusLE OssJEcTS AND DovusBLE SUBJECTS 


The error of using a double subject of a verb and that 
of using a double object of a verb or of a preposition are 
very common among uneducated and careless people. It is 
not unusual to hear such expressions as, 

John, he said he would come. 

The book which you have loaned me, I will return it to-morrow. 

She had a peculiar eye which she had the power of turning it 
up until you could see only the white of it. 


‘There is no surer sign of illiteracy than the use of a double 
subject or of a double object. 


DovusLE NEGATIVES 


_ We are all familar with the double negatives in such ex- 
pressions as, 
He didn’t say nothing. (for) He didn’t say anything. 
T haven’t had no rest all day. (for) I have had no rest all day. 
There won’t be no exercises to-day. (for) There will be no exer- 


cises to-day. 
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We regard the error in each of these sentences as one of 
the worst violations of good grammar. In such expres- 
SIONS as, ; 

He couldn’t scarcely get his breath. 

He hadn’t been out of the room hardly three minutes. 

He wasn’t gone but a minute. 


the use of the double negative is just as faulty, though 
most people are not so conscious of the illiteracy. 


Tue UNGRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION OF THE PARTI- 
CIPIAL PHRASE 


A participial phrase must modify some noun or pronoun 
in the sentence to which the phrase belongs. When the 
clause or sentence with which the phrase is associated 
contains no word to which the participle may refer, the 
participle has no real structure in the sentence; as, 


Sitting near my window, a runaway horse ran by. 


Such a violation of the laws of good usage makes the 
sentence incoherent. 


(For a full discussion of this error see pp. 144, 145.) 


EXERCISE > 


Correct the errors in the following sentences and give rea- 
sons for the corrections made: 


1. Sometimes he stops to talk politics to men along the line 
and with whom he is acquainted. Pare 

2. He declares that unconsciously, and combined with higher 
things, paganism is yet a factor in religion. 

3. The story was enough to make any: one shake and to cause 
their teeth to chatter. 

4, I thought sure something was aang my ped but I found 
that it was only me trembling from fright. 
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5. I laid down and cried myself to sleep. 
6. The lesson progressed without me’being called upon. 
7, I did not en] oy myself near so much as usual. 
8. This morning I came to school without my lesson and feel- 
ing very much worried over prospective failure in the recitation. 
9. I could not enjoy the work though I tried to. 
10. As I looked up, I saw a boy who I suddenly alee i ree 
- ten cents. 
11. The most interesting time of a child’s life is a they 
first startyto school. 1 
12. I shall try and see you at the end of the period. 
13. The poems which I believe brings out his originality ‘most 
are the following. 
14, His view of conceit is much different than his general view. 
15. When you read his poems you cannot help from coinciding 
with his views. 
16. If some girl or boy should declare that their football team 
was better than ours, we would hastily deny the statement. 
17. A student was called upon to recite, and ae floor being 
slippery and rising from her seat, she fell. 
18. My feelings were different to what they are now. 
19. He did not notice or speak to any one. 
20. I was not the only one who did not know their lesson. 
21. I told him to go, which he did. 
22. I found that it was a difficult matter to work your way 
through college. 
23. I was afraid to even try. 
24, How can ‘one learn eee aoe when you are longing for a 
breath of fresh air. 
25. When I finally got out, which I did with great difficulty, I 
began to breathe freely. cai 
26. The strange creature made circles just like a cat would. 
27. I heard a peculiar sound as if some one was trying to get in. 
28. I laid down on the couch and was soon fast asleep. ; 
29. It seemed like he had buried his religion in the grave of his 
wife. as Gears 
30. I will try and endure it as patiently as I can, 
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31. What is left upon the aa count them and you will have 
the score. | 
32. The book which you have pe et me, I have read it through. 

33. I would rather die than see you suffer as you will have to. 
34. John said, “I wish I was back in the grades.” 
/ 35. It looks like it is going to rain. 
36. For a person who has studied one line of work it will be easier 
for him to get a good position. 
37. He uttered his words carefully and with deliberation. 
38. I shall relate to you an experience of mine and which nearly 
cost me my life. 
39. The author wrote partly that he might win fame and partly 
as a means of earning a living. 
40. You asked me to write to you, which pleased me very much. 
41. Mr. Brown is as anxious or more anxious than I am to bring 
about this reform. 
42. I was so sorry to have missed you yesterday. 
43. She is one of those girls whom they say are to be married soon. 
44, A certain pupil whom I am glad to say won a commission in 
the army left for the front yesterday. 
45. Senator Taylor who we expected to support the but voted 
against it. 
46. The conditions proposed were satisfactory to myself and 
wife. , 
47, J. S. Church is an artist of wide reputation and villose 
pictures are attracting favorable notice. 
- 48, She deeply regretted mé going away. 
49. He asked us not to mention him being here. 
50. His attitude is very much different now than it was a week 


51. With conditions of these kind he refused to comply. 

52. To merely grant the request is all he asked of us. 

53. Behind us was the twinkling lights of the city, which seemed 
to gradually fade away as we passed down the river. 

54. I never visit.a city without I secure some souvenir for my 
collection. 

55. All the spare time we have we use it in reading. 
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56. It is natural for any one to want a collection like this if 
they can obtain it, which is very difficult in modern times. 

57. ‘The scenery on some of these souvenir cards are very beau- 
tiful and make me wish I could go and see them. 

58. Every time one of my friends start on a journey I ask them 
to bring me a souvenir. 

59. Mary told me to be sure and come. 

60. ' The Last of the Mohicans is as interesting or even more inter- 
esting than The Deerslayer. _,,, ZL 

61., I wish if you possibly can you would send immediate aid. 

- 62. His first crop of potatoes were sold at a big profit. 

63. The waters raised rapidly and overflowed its banks. 
ae All books were lain aside and school was soon dismissed. 

65. Lincoln though he finally abolished slavery in order to save 
the Union, he was opposed to it at first. 

66. Who do you think I resemble? 
_ 67. The orphan whom I adopted and whom to assured me 

Was very promising has disappointed all my expectations. 
/ 68. If George was only here he would help us. 
69. A row of houses are situated just back of the courthouse. 


70. The auditor’s reputation was ruined by these kind of state- _ » 


ments. yy 
71. She very much desires and I think she will succeed in bring- ~ 
__ ing about this reform. 
72. He has not attended but two classes to-day. 
73. The splendid crop of wheat and corn have been gathered 
_and stored in the barns. 
73. He hoped to have accomplished this task before this. ° 
75. One day last spring as I together with my two cousins ‘were 
returning from the woods, we saw a big black snake. | 
76. Higher and higher it arose until the whole country was 
lighted by it’s rays. 
77. The brave boy was neither to be frightened or bribed. 
78. He was not alone disappointed but very angry over the 
decision. 
79. He was neither willing to forgive me nor my sister. 
80. The teacher not only refused to pass me but many others. 
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81. He spoke too loudly. 

82. The music sounded faintly but sweetly. 

83. She fought like a tigress fights. 

84. You recited like you were afraid. 

85. If she would consent to act as censor, the students will be 
very grateful. 

86. When the lesson was assigned, I intended to have studied it. 

87. I would rather fail on this examination than to be guilty of 
cheating. 

88. I will be delighted to receive your assistance. 

89. The vase has set in that position for two years. 

90. The murderer was hung yesterday. 

91. To be acquainted with an author does not mean to merely 
read his biography. 

92. He wished to gently remind her of her promise. 

93. The applicant submitted a manuscript carefully prepared 
and which secured him a good position. 

94. It does not seem hardly possible that such a wonderful change 
has occurred. 


95. In this canoe was seated two or three persons who we could 
see but dimly. 


INDEX 


A 
Abstract noun, the, 389. 


Accusative case, the, 392; 393; 
416; 417; 418-2; 419-4, 6; 
420-10. 


of noun, uses of, 392, 393; errors 
in use of, 416, 417. 
of pronoun, errors in use of, 418— 
2; 419-4, 6; 420-10. 
Active voice, the, 399. 
Addition, connectives denoting, 114. 
Address, 194, 392. 
nouns used in, case of, 392. 
omission of in friendly letter, 
194-1. 
Adjective, the, 387; 405-3; 407-— 
411; 4652. 
comparison, of, 409, 410. | 
complement of copulative verb, 
405-3. 
defined, 387. 
descriptive: defined, 407; com- 
mon, defined, 407 3, Proper, 
defined, 407. 
inflection of, 409. 
limiting: defined, 407; 
408, 409. 
misuse of for adverb, 452. 
modifiers of, 410. 
uses of, 387. 
Adjective pronoun, 394, 395. 
defined, 394. 
list of, 395. 
Adjunct accusative, 392, 404. 
defined, 404. 
other names for, 404, note 1. 
verbs taking, 404, note 2. 
Adverb, the, 387, 392, 410, 411, 412, 
452. 
accusative case of noun as, 392. 
as modifier of adjective, 410. 


list of, 


Adverb, classes of, 411. 
- comparison of, 411. 

defined, 387. 

misused for adjective, 452. 

modifiers of, 412. ; 

Adverbial accusative, the, 392. 

Adverbial clause, the, 405. 

Adverbial conjunctions, 115. 

Adverbial phrase, the, 405. 

Affirmative adverbs, 411. 

All, number of, 426, note. 

Alone, misuse of in place of only, 
456. 

Alternative adjective, effect of on 
substantive modified by, 426. 

Analogy, argument from, 334. 

Anapestic foot, the, 351. 

Antecedent, 395, 396. 

meaning of word, 396. 

of pronoun, 395. 

Antithesis, defined and illustrated, 
346. 
Apostrophe, 345, 346, 374, 393. 

figure of speech, defined and illus- 
7 trated, 345, 346. 

punctuation mark, 374. 

with s in genitive case, 393. 
Appositive, the, 392, 413. 

Case of when used as modifier of 
noun in nominative, 397; when 
used as modifier of noun in 
accusative, 392-4. 

defined, 413. 

Argumentation, 31, 326-341. 

aim of, 328. 

coherence in, 334-336: need for, 
334; use of connectives as aid 
to, 334-336. 

compared with exposition, 326. 

debate, 338-341; aim of, 338; 
direct proof, 339; indirect proof, 
339; investigation of question, 
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339; necessity for team work, 
339;. objections to committing 
speeches, 339; rebuttal, 339; 
selection of question, 338, 339. 
defined, 329. 
description in, 332. 
emphasis in, 336-338: arrange- 
ment of arguments for, 336; 
proportioning arguments for, 
336. 
examples of, 326-331. 
exposition in, 330. 
narration in, 330, 331. 
necessity for opposition in, 329. 
statement of proposition for, 
329. t 
unity in, 333, 334: argument 
from analogy, 384; use of 
refutation, 333. 
use of in oral composition, 31. 
Arrangement of elements in sen- 
tence, 155, 156, 157. 
for emphasis, 155. 
in order of climax, for emphasis, 
156, 157. 
Artistic description, 283-285. See 
Literary description. 
As, 32, 115, 394. 
adverbial conjunction of cause, 
comparison, manner, or time, 
115. 
conjunction of comparison, 32, 
115. 
relative pronoun, 394. ? 
Auxiliary verbs, 399, 432, 433, 437, 
438. 
defined, 399. 
list of, 399. 
shall and will, 432, 433, 437, 438. 
should and would, 435-438. 


B 


Background, 273. 

in narrative, 273; 

amples of, 273. 

Bad, comparison of, 410, note 2. 
Ballad stanza, the, 353. 
Barbarism, the, 166. 
Blank verse, 353. 
Brackets, rule for use of, 374. 
Brevity, 158, 188. 


effective ex- 


INDEX 


Brevity, for emphasis in sentence, 
158. 
offenses against, 188. 
British words and phrases, 164. 
Browning, Robert, 12, 353. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin, re- 
told for oral composition, 12, 13. 
The Ring and the Book, as ex- 
ample of unrimed verse, 353. 
Burke, Edmund, 334, 335, 336. 
Speech on Conciliation with the 
American Colonies: main prop- 
ositions of, 334; quotation 
from to illustrate coherence, 
335, 336. 
Business Letter, the, 192, 221-228. 
defined, 192. 
enclosing money, 227, note. 
essentials of, 221. 
folding, 192. 
forms for, 222-225, 228. 
good form for, 192. 
But, 114, 394. ; 
as contrasting connective, 114. 
as relative pronoun, 394. 


Cc 


Call of the Wild, The, by Jack 

London, 180. 

quotation from to illustrate use 
of specific nouns and verbs, 180. 

Capitalization, 193, 195, 378-380. 

of complimentary close for letter, 
195. 

of first word of sentence, etc., 378. 

of important words in titles, 380. 

of names of days and months, 379. 

of names of races, etc., 379. 

of names of the Deity, 380. 

of north, south, etc., 379. 

of nouns denoting kinship, 380, 

of personified names, 379. 

of pronoun J, etc., 378. 

of pronouns referring to the 
Deity, 380. 

of proper names, 378. 

of salutation for letter, 193. 

of street, etc., 378. 

of titles, 379. i 

of words derived from proper 
names, 378. 


. 
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Cardinal numeral, the, 408-6, note. 
Case, 391-393, 396, 416-423. 
errors in, 416-423: accusative of 
nouns, 416, 417; accusative 
of pronouns, 418-2; 419-4, 6; 
420-10; nominative of pro- 
nouns, 418-1; 419-3, 5, 7. 
of nouns, 391-393: accusative, 
uses of, 392, 393; dative, uses 
_ of, 392; defined, 391; genitive, 
uses of, 392, spelling of, 393; 
nominative, uses of, 391, 392. 
of pronouns, 396. 
Cause, adverbs of, 411. 
Cause and effect, 258, 261, 264, 265. 
as unifying element in plot narra- 
tive, 261. 
Telation between incidents in 
plot narrative, 258, 264, 265. 
Character, 272, 273. 
study of as source of interest in 
narration, 272. 
use of description in interpreting, 
273. 

Chronological narrative. 
ple narrative. 

Chronological order of events, 2, 
255, 257, 260, 264-266. 

as aid to coherence in plot narra- 
tive, 265, 266. 

as aid to coherence in simple 
narrative, 264. 

as unifying element in simple 
narrative, 260. 

in narration of incidents in 
oral composition, 2. 

in simple narrative, 255, 257. 

Circumlocution, 188. 

defined and illustrated, 188. 

violation of conciseness in use of 
words, 188. 

Clause, the, 32, 107, 110, 111, 141, 
152, 155, 361, 386, 393, 396, 
405, 410, 412, 414. 

adjective, as modifier of noun, 
393, of pronoun, 396. 

adverbial, as modifier of adjec- 
tive, 410, of adverb, 412, of 
verb, 405. 

arrangement of for emphasis in 
sentence, 155. 


See Sim- 
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Clause, as explanatory element, 413. 
defined, 110, 385. 
dependent, 110: defined, 111. 
grammatical structure of, 107. 
independent, 110: defined, 111. 
non-restrictive, punctuation of, 
361. 
noun, as complement, 386, as 
predicate substantive, 405, as 
simple subject, 414. 
parallel structure of for sentence 
coherence, 152. 
position of, 32: for coherence in 
sentence, 141. 
Climax, the, 258, 261, 270. 
in plot narrative, 258, 261. 
place of for emphasis, 270. 
Coherence, 44-49, 68-74, 101, 102, 
105, 140-155, 161, 162, 264~- 
270, 298-304, 317, 334-336. 
between paragraphs, 101, 102, 105. 
in argumentation, 334-336. 
in description, 298-304: defined, 
298; arrangement of details 
for, 298-300, 304. 
in exposition, 317. 
in narration, 264-270: defined, 
259, 264; how to secure, 264- 
266; violations of, 264, 265. 
in the paragraph, 68-74; aids to, 
69, 74; defined, 69. 
in the sentence, 140-155: aids to, 
141-144, 148-152, 161, 162; 
defined, 140; violations of, 
140, 142-151. 
in whole composition, 
aids to, 46; defined, 47. 
Collective noun, the, 389, 423, 424, 
425-3, 426. 
defined, 389. 
number of, 426. 
number of pronoun referring to, 
423, 424. 
number of verb used with, 425-3, 
426. 
Colon, the, 367-369. 
after salutation of letter, 368. 
before formal quotation or state- 
ment, 368. 
before or after explanatory series, 
368. 


45-49: 
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Colon, in compound sentence, 367. 
in writing time of day, 368. 
Color details, use of in description, 
278. 
Comma, the, 119, 360-364. 
after elements in apposition, 362. 
after introductory expressions, 
360. : 
before quotation, 362. 
between subject and predicate, 
362. 
in direct address, 362. 
in compound predicate, 361. 
in compound sentence, 119, note, 
361. . 5 
in series, 360, and note. 
to denote omission of words, 363. 


with non-restrictive clauses, 361., 


‘ with parenthetical Se ae 
360. 
with participial phrase, 362. 
Common adjective, the, 407. 
Common errors in grammar, 412- 
462. 
classes of, 415. 
dangling participial phrase, the, 
458, 
double negative, the, 457, 458. 
double subject or object, 457. 
false passives, 451. 
in case of nouns, 416; 417. 
in case of pronouns, 417-420: 
instances of, 418-420; in use 
of accusative, 418-2; 419-4, 
6; 420-10; in use of nomina- 
tive, 418-1, 419-3, 5, 7; rea- 
sons for, 417; remedy for, 418. 
incomplete verb forms, 450, 451. 
in mode of verbs, 441-444: cor- 
rections of, 441, 442. 
in number of adjectives, 425. 
in number of pronouns, 423, 424. 
in number of verbs, 424, 425: 
reasons for, 424; remedy for, 
425. 
in tense of verbs, 429-432: rea- 
sons for, 429; remedy for, 429, 
430. 
in use of adverb, 452. 
in use of adjective, 452. 
in use of connectives, 454-457. 


Common errors in grammar, in use 


of like, 453, 454. 

in use of reflexives, 420-8, 9. 

in use of shall and will, 432, 433, 
437: corrections for, 433, 434, 
437. 

in use of should and would, 435- 
438. 

in “use of transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, 444446. 

in use of verb forms, 446-450: 
eonfusion of past. participle 
and past tense, 446-448. 

list of, 415, 416. 

number, special notes on, 426. 

split infinitive, the, 450. } 


Common noun, the, 388, 389. 


_ defined, 388. 

subclasses of, 389: abstract noun, 
defined, 389; collective noun, 
defined, 389; ordinary common 
noun, defined, 389. 


Comparative degree of adjectives, 


the, 409, 410. 
formation of, 409. 
irregular forms of, 410, note 2. 
use of, 409, 410, note 1. 


Comparison, 409, 410, 411. 


comparative degree, use of, 410, 
note 1. 

conjunctive adverbs denoting, 
411. 

irregular, 410, note 2. 

of adverbs, 411. 

of adjectives, 409, 410. 

superlative degree, use of, 410, 
note 1. 


Complement, the, 386, 391, 392, 


404, 405, 452. 
adjunct accusative, 404. 
defined, 386. 
direct object, case of, 392; de- 
fined, 404. 
indirect object, case of, 392; de- 
fined, 404. 
predicate adjective, 405, 452. 
predicate noun, case of, 391. 
predicate pronoun, 405. 
predicate substantive, 405. 


Complete predicate, the, 386. 
Complete subject, the, 386. 
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Complex sentence, the, 112, 116, 
120, 133, 139, 147, 148, 161, 
429. 

defined, 112. 

incoherence in, due to change in 
subject, 147, 148. 

indicated by subordinating con- 
nective, 116. 

tense of verbs in clauses of, 429. 

unity in, 133: violations of, 139. 

when to use, 120, 161. 


Complimentary close, the. See Sub- 


scription. 


Composite sentence, the, 124, 125, 


127, 161-7. 
advantages of, 127. 
composition of, 124, 125. 
defined, 125. 
illustrated, 124. 
reasons for popularity of, 125, 
161-7. 


Composition as a whole, the, 34- 


56, 229-251. 

choice of subject for, 34, 35. 

coherence in, 44-49: -aids to, 46; 
defined, 47. 

correction of, 229-251. 

emphasis in, 49-51: aids to, 50; 
defined, 50; violations of, 50. 

final revision of, 38, 39. 

first draft of, 37. 

~ general directions for, 55, 56. 

master idea in, defined, 41. 

outline for, 36: purpose of, 36. 

serving ideas in, defined, 41. 

title, phrasing of, 35, 36. 

unity in, 40-44: defined, 41; 
relation of title, topic sentence, 
and subject to, 41; summary of 
principles of, 44; violations of, 
41-44, 


Compound elements, 413. 
Compound sentence, the, 112, 118, 


119, 133, 139, 147, 148, 361, 


429. 
defined, 112. 
incoherence in, 147, 148. 
punctuation of, 361. 
tense of verb in clauses of, 429. 
unity in, 133: violations of, 139. 
use of, 118, 119. 
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Compound — Complex sentence, 
the, 112. 
Conciseness, 187, 188. 
in use of words, 187, 188. 
need for, 187. 
violations of, defined and illus- 
trated, 188. 
Concluding connectives, 114. 
Concluding paragraph, the, 93. 
Condition contrary to fact, use of 
subjunctive in, 44, 442. 
Conjugation of verb, the, 402. 
Conjunction, the, 113-116, 388, 
411, 412. 
conjunctive adverb, the, 411. 
codrdinating, 113-115: defined, 
412. 
correlative, 412. 
subordinating, 115, 116: defined, 
412. 
that as pure conjunction, 
116-1. 
Conjunctive adverbs, 411. 
Connectives, 10, 11, 44, 45, 69, 72, 
101, 102, 105, 113-120, 334—- 
336, 388, 411, 412, 454457. 
between paragraphs, 101, 102, 


115, 


105. 
conjunctions, defined; 388. 
coérdinating, 113-115: correla- 


tives, 412, misuse of, 455, 456; 
kinds of, 114; misuse of, 454— 
457; use of, 113. 
for use in story-telling, 10, 11. 
in paragraph, 69, 72. 
_subordinating, 115-120, 411: 
classes of, 115; conjunctive 
_adverbs, 411; use of, 115, 116. 
use of to secure coherence in 
argumentation, 334-336. 
use of to secure coherence in 
whole composition, 44, 45. 
Contrast, connectives denoting, 114. 
Cooper, J. Fenimore, The Last of 
the Mohicans, 262, 271, 273. 
as narrative with plot interest, 
262. 
descriptions in, 273. 
emphasis in, 271. 
Coérdinating connectives, 113-115, 
454-456, 
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Codérdinating connectives, errors in 
use of, 454456. 
kinds of, 114. 
use of, 113. 
Copulative verb, the, 391, 398, 452. 
defined, 398. 
complements of, 391, 452. 
list of, 398. 
Correlative connectives, 114, 412, 


425. 
defined, 412. 
list of, 114. 


number of -verb having subject 
connected by, 425. 
Couplet, the, 352. 
Curtis, George William, Fair Play, 
as illustration of related para- 
graphs, 94, 95. 


D 


Dactylic foot, the, 351. 
Dash, the, 371, 372. 
to denote emotion, 372. 
to denote omission of letters, etc., 
372. 
to denote sudden change in 
thought, 371. 
to heighten climax, 372. 
with explanatory series, 372. 
with parenthetical expressions,370. 
Dative case, the, 392, 393. 
of noun, uses of, 392. 
Debate, 31, 338-341. 
aim of, 338. 
direct proof, 339. 
indirect proof, 339. 
informal, in oral composition, 31. 
investigation of question, 339. 
necessity for team work, 339. 
’ ‘objections to committing speeches, 
339. 
rebuttal, 339. 
selection of question, 338. 
Declarative sentence, 358, 384. 
defined, 384. 
punctuation of, 358. 
Declension, 393, 396. 
of noun, 393. 
of personal pronoun, 396. 
of pronoun, 396. 
of relative pronoun, 396. 


INDEX 


Defective verbs, 403. 

Definite article, the, 408-1. 

Degree, adverbs of, 411. 

Demonstrative adjective, the, 408-2, 
409-1. 
defined, 408-2. 

inflected, 409-1. 
Dependent clause, the, 110, 111. 
defined, 111. 

Description, 24-28, 65, 179-181, 
239-245, 273, 274, 277-308, 
313, 314, 332. 

advantages of over picture, 278. 

artistic or literary, 283-285: aim 
of, 285; defined, 283; example 
of, 284; types of, 283. . 

coherence in, 298-304: defined, 
298; arrangement of details 
for, 298-800, 304. - 

contrasted with exposition, 313. 

defined, 280. 

emphasis in, 298, 304, 305: ar- 
rangement of details for, 304, 
305; defined, 298; illustration 
of, 305, 306; proportion as 
aid to, 304, 305. 

examples of, 277, 278, 279, 280, 
281. 

in argumentation, 332. 

in exposition, 314. 

informal, 307, 308. 

in narration, 273, 274. 

in oral composition, 24-28. 

practical or scientific, 283-285: 


aim of, 285; defined, 283; 
example of, 284; types of, 
283. 


purpose of, 278. 

sources of effectiveness in, 306. 

unity in, 286-298: selection of 
details as aid to, 286-292; ways 
of securing, 297, 298. 

use of Harvard-Newton scale in 
correcting, 239-245. 

use of isolated paragraph for, 65. — 

use of specific words in, 179-181. 

Descriptive adjective, the, 407, 

409, 410. 

comparison of, 409, 410. 

kinds of, 407. 

modifiers of, 410. 
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Details, 285-292, 298-300, 304, 305, 

316, 317. 

arrangement of for coherence in 
description, 298-300, 304. 

arrangement of for coherence in 
exposition, 317. 

arrangement of for emphasis in 
description, 304, 305. 

effect of in literary description, 
285. 

effect of in scientific description, 
285. - 

irrelevant, omission of for unity 
in exposition, 316. 

selection of for unity in descrip- 
tion, 286-292. 

Developing paragraph, the, 93, 94. 

illustrated, 92, 93. 

Diction. See Words, 163-191. 

Diffuseness, defined, 188. Cf. Re- 
dundancy. 

Digression, violation of unity, 44. 

Dimeter, 350, 351. 

Direct object, 392, 404. 

ease of, 392. 
defined, 404. 

Direct proof, use of in argumenta- 
tion, 339. 

Distributive adjective, the, effect 
of on substantive modified by, 
426. 

Double negative, the, 457, 458. 

Dramatization, 20-23. 


E 


Effective use of words, 177-184. 
generic contrasted with specific 
words, 177, 178. 
illustrated, 178-180. 
in description, 306. 
reasons for ineffective use, 177. 
value of specific words in writing, 
181. 
Elements of sentence, 155-157, 384, 
413. 
arrangement of for emphasis, 
155-157. 
compound, 413. 
defined, 384. 
Eliot, George, Romola, 274, 284, 
285. 


Eliot, George, descriptions in, 274. 

description of Baldassarre as ex- 
ample of literary description, 
284, 285. 

Emphasis, 49-51, 74-77, 155-162, 
259, 270, 271, 298, 304, 305, 
317, 318, 336-338. 

in argumentation, 336-338: aids 
to, 336. 

in description, 298, 304, 305: 
aids to, 304, 305; defined, 298. 

in exposition, 317, 318: aids to, 
SLi) o1Ss 

in narration, 259, 270, 271: aids 
to, 270, 271; defined, 259. 

in paragraph, 74-77: aids to, 
76, 77; defined, 75. " 

in sentence, 155-162: aids to, 
155, 157, 159, 162; defined, 
155; violations of, 158. 

in whole composition, 49-51: 
aids to, 50; defined, 50; vio- 
lations of, 50. 
Emphatic form of verb, 413. 
Epigram, defined and illustrated, 
346. 
Exclamation point, the, 370, 371. 
after exclamatory sentence, 370. 
after interjections, 370. 
ironical use of, 371. 
Exclamatory sentence, 370, 384. 
defined, 384. 
punctuation of, 370. 
Explanatory element, the, 413. 
Expletive, the, 413. 
Exposition, 29-31, 65, 309-326. 
coherence in, 317. 
compared with argumentation, 
326. 

contrasted with description and 
narration, 313. 

defined, 309, 313. 

emphasis in, 317, 318. 

illustrations of, 310-312. 

in argumentation, 330. 

in oral composition, 29-31. 

literary, 316. 

outline of, necessity for, 318. 

practical, 314-316: contrasted 
with literary, 316; defined, 316: 
types of, 314. 
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Exposition, purpose of, 313. 
selection of subject, 317. 
tense of verb in, 314. 
types of, 309. ~< 
unity in, 316. 
use of description in, 314. 
use of isolated paragraph for, 65. 
use of narration in, 314. 
use of simple language in, 318. 


F 
Faerie Queen, The, by Edmund 
Spenser, form of stanzas in, 353. 
Fair Play, by George William Curtis, 
as illustration of related para- 
graphs, 94, 95. 
Figurative language, as source of 
effectiveness in description, 306. 
Figures of speech, 343-349. 
aim of, 343. 
defined, 343. 
list of most common, 343-347: 
antithesis, defined and _ illus- 
trated, 346; apostrophe, de- 
fined, 345, illustrated, 345, 346; 


epigram, defined and _ illus- 
trated, 346; hyperbole, de- 
fined and illustrated, 347; 


metaphor, contrasted with sim- 
ile, 344; defined and illustrated, 
344, 345; metonymy, defined, 
346, illustrated, 346, 347; per- 
sonification, defined, 345, how 
produced, 345, illustrated, 345; 
simile, defined and illustrated, 
344; synecdoche, defined and 
illustrated, 347. 
use of for vividness, 343. 
Foot, poetic, the, 350, 351. 
kinds of, 350, 351. 
For, 115, 116. 
coérdinating conjunction, 116. 
subordinating conjunction, 115, 
116-3. 
Formal notes, 219-221. 
examples of, 219. 
omission of salutation and sub- 
scription, 220-4. 
place for date and address, 220-5. 
use of third personal pronoun in, 
220-3. 
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Friendly letter, the, 196-214. See 
Social Letter. 

Future tense, the, 401. 

Future perfect tense, the, 402. 


G 


Gender, 391, 396. 
of nouns, 391. 
of pronouns, 396. 

Generic words, contrasted with 

specific words, 177, 178. 

Genitive case, the, 392, 393. 

of noun, uses of, 392; spelling of, 
393. 

Gerund, the, 144-146, 406-3, 416, 417. 
case of noun preceding, 416, 417. 
defined and _ illustrated, 406-3 

and note. 
incoherent reference of, 144-146. 

_ modifiers of, 417, note. 

Good, comparison of, 410, note 2. 

Good use of words, 163-177. ”* 

. definition of term, 164. 

influence of good writers and 
speakers on, 164. 

requirements of, 164. 

violations of, 164-177: alpha- 
betical list of, 166-174; bar- 
barism defined, 166; British 
terms, 164; impropriety de- 
fined, 166; inelegant terms 
illustrated, 164; obsolete terms, 
defined and illustrated, 165; 
provincialism defined and illus- 
trated, 165; solecism defined, 
166. 

Gorky, Maxim, Tchelkache, quota- 
tion from to illustrate use of 
specific adjectives, 178, 179. 

Grammar, 32, 199, 232, 382-414, 
415-462. 

adjective, the, 387, 407-411: 
classes of, 407; comparison of, 

409, 410; definition of, 387; 

inflection of, 409; modifiers of, 


410; subclasses of descriptive, 
407; subclasses. of limiting, 
408, 409. 


adverb, the, 387, 411, 412: classes 
of, 411; comparison ‘of, 411; de- 
finition of, 387; modifiers of, 412. 


INDEX 


Grammar, clause, the, 385; see also, 
107;-110; 411: 
conjunction, the, 388, 412; see 
also 113-116. 
defined, 382. 
errors to. watch for in theme cor- 
_recting, 232. 
inflection defined, 382. 
interjection, the, 388. 
miscellaneous terms defined, 413, 
414. 7 
noun, the, 387, 388-393: case of, 
391-393; classes of, 388, 389; 
declension of, 393; definition 
of, 387; gender of, 391; inflec- 
tion of, 393; modifiers of, 393; 
number of, 390; parsing of, 
393; person of, 389, 390; prop- 
erties of, 389-393. 
parts of speech, list of, 387, 388. 
phrase, the, 384. 
preposition, the, 388. 
principles to observe in oral com- 
position, 32. 
pronoun, the, 387, 394-396: ad- 
jective, 394, 395; antecedent of, 
395, 396; classes of, 394; de- 
clension of, 396; declined, 387; 
intensive, 395; interrogative, 
394; modifiers of, 396; parsing 
of, 396; personal, 394; pos- 
sessive, 395; properties of, 396; 
reflexive, 395; relative, 394. 
sentence, the, 382-386: analysis 
of, 382; elassification of, ac- 
cording to form, 383, see also 
112; classification of, accord- 
ing to use, 384; declarative, 
defined, 384; diagramming of, 
383; elements Of 384, 385; 
exclamatory, 384; imperative, 
884; interrogative, 384; parts 
of, 385, 386: complement de- 
fined, 386, complete predicate 
defined, 386, complete subject 
defined, 386, modifier defined, 
385, 386; predicate verb, 385; 
subject substantive, 385. 
syntax, defined, 382. 
verb, the, 387, 397-407: auxiliary, 
399; conjugation of, 402; cop- 
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ulative, 398; defective, 403; 
defined, 387; intransitive, com- 
plements of, 403, defined, 397; 
irregular, defined, 397; modi- 
fiers of, 405; mood of, 400, 401; 
number of, 402; parsing of, 
403; person of, 402; principal, 
398; principal parts of, 402; 
redundant, 403; regular, 397; 
shall and will, 432-434, 437, 


438; should and would, 435— 
438; synopsis of, 402; tense 
of, 401, 402; transitive, com- 


plements of, 403, 404, defined, 


397; verb forms, 406, 407; 
verbs. used transitively and 
intransitively, 398; voice of, 
399. 5 

violations of in friendly letter 
endings, 199. 

See also Common Errors in 
Grammar. 


H 


Hackneyed words, 182, 183. 
effect of on style, 183. 
examples of, 183. 
mistaken ideas in regard to use 
of, 182. 
objections to use of, 182, 183. 
Harvard-Newton Scale for Descrip- 
tion, The, 239-245. 
Heading, 193, 220-5. 
for business and friendly letters, 
193. 
for formal notes, 220-5. 
for informal notes, 220-5. 
Herself, intensive and reflexive pro- 
noun, 395. 


‘ Hexameter, 350, 351. 


Himself, intensive and_ reflexive 
pronoun, 395. 

Historical present tense, the, 413, 
430. 

Hyperbole, defined and illustrated, 
347. 

Hyphen, use of, 375. 


I 


Iambic foot, the, 350, 351. 
Ideas, 41, 42, 58-6). 
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Ideas, Master idea, in paragraph, 
development of,'58-61; in whole 
composition, 41. 

serving ideas, subordination of 
in whole composition, 41. 

unrelated ideas, violation of unity 
in whole composition, 41, 42. 

If, 115, 116-5, 400. 

adverbial conjunction of condition, 
115. 

correct use of, 116-5. 

introducing fact and contrary to 
fact clauses, 400. 

Ill, comparison of, 410, note 2. 

Imagery, as spurce of interest in 
simple narrative, 257. 

Imperative mood, 401. 

Imperative sentence, 358, 384. 

defined, 384. 
punctuation of, 358. 
Impropriety, 166. 
Incidents, 1-10, 65. 
relation of in isolated paragraph, 
65. 
relation of in oral composition, 
1-10. 

Incomplete verb forms, 450, 451. 

Indefinite adjective, the, 408-3, 
423 (2). 

defined, 408-3. 
number of pronoun referring to 


each, every, either, neither, 
423 (2). 

Indefinite article, the, 408-1 and 
note. 


Indention, for paragraph, 97-100. 
Independent clause, the, 110, 111. 
Indicative mood, the, 400, 441, 442, 
Indirect object, 392, 404. 
case of, 392. 
defined, 404. 
Indirect proof, use of in argumenta- 
tion, 339. 
Infinitive, the, 406-1 and note, 413, 
431, 432, 450. 
infinitive clause, the, 413. 
split infinitive, the, 450. 
tense of, after verbs of hoping, 
etc., 431. 
tense of, rules for use of, 431, 432. 
Inflection, 382, 393, 402, 409, 410. 
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Inflection, defined, 382. 
of adjective, 409, 410. 
of noun, 393. 
of pronoun, 396. 
of verb, 402. 
Informal description, 307, 308: 
Informal notes, 217, 219, 220-1, 2, 5. 
examples of, 217, 219. 
' form for salutation and subscrip- 
tion, 220-2. 
place for date and address, 220-5. 
style employed in, 220-1. 
Intensive pronoun, 395. 
Interjection, the, 370, 388. 
defined, 388. 
punctuation of, 370. 
Interrogative adjective, the, 408-5. 
Interrogative pronoun, the, 115, 394. 
as subordinating connective, 115. 
defined, 394. 


‘Interrogative sentence, 370, 384. 


defined, 384. 

punctuation of, 370. 

Intransitive verb, the, 398, 444. 

copula, the, 398. 

errors in use of, 444. 

Introductory paragraph, the, 93. 

Inverted order, to vary sentence 
structure, 129, 131. 

Irregular verb, the, formation of 
past indicative and past~par- 
ticiple of, 397. 

Irving, Washington, 96, 97, 274. 

Rip Van Winkle, descriptions in, 
274; extract from to illustrate 
paragraphing, 96, 97. 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
descriptions in, 274; extract 
from to illustrate paragraphing, 
96. 

Italics, use of, 375. 


- Itself, intensive and reflexive Pro- 


noun, 395. 


L 


Lady of Shalott, The, by Alfred 
Tennyson, quotation from to 
serve as basis for description, 
28. 

Last of the Mohicans, The, by J. 
Fenimore Cooper, 262, 271, 273. 
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Last of the Mohigans, The, as in- 
stance of narrative with plot 
interest, 262. 

descriptions in, 273. 
emphasis in, 271. 

Lay, transitive verb, use of, 444. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The, 96, 
274. 

descriptions in, 274. 

extract from to illustrate para- 
graphing, 96. 

Letter Writing, 192—228. 

aim of, 192. 

appreciation, letters of, 214. 

business letter, the, 221-228: 
defined, 192; essentials of, 221; 


forms for, 221-225, 228; men- 


tion of money in, 227, note. 

folding of letter, 192. 

formal note, the, 219, 220: forms 
for, 219; omission of saluta- 
tion and subscription in, 220-4; 
place for heading, 220-5; use 
of third person in, 220-3. 

friendly letter, the, 196-214: aim 
of, 196, 197; beginnings to be 
avoided, 198; endings to -be 
avoided, 198, 199; forms for, 
202-206; points to be remem- 
bered in replying to, 207; 
principles of good letter writ- 
ing, 209-210; questions to keep 
in mind, 196; style employed 
in, 196; suggestions for sub- 
jects for, 196, 197; suitable 
beginnings for, 198; ungram- 
matical endings, 199; use of 
I in beginning of, 198. 

good form in letter writing, 192. 

informal notes, 217-220: forms 
for, 217, 219; place of heading, 
220-5; salutation and sub- 
scription, 220-2; style em- 
ployed, 220-1. 

introduction, letters of, 214. 

officials, letters to, 214-216. 

parts of letter, 193-196: address, 
194; body, 194; heading, 193; 
salutation, 193, 194; subscrip- 
tion, 194, 195; superscription, 
195, 196. 
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Letter Writing, public import, let- 
ters of, 214. 
social letter, the, 192, 196-216; 
defined, 192. 
Lie, intransitive verb, use of, 444. 
Like, 32, 116-4, 453, 454. 
in comparison, 32, 116-4, 453. 
misuse of for as if, 453, 454. 
Limiting adjective, the, 407-409. 
defined, 407. 
inflection of, 409. 
list. of, 408, 409. 

Linking expressions and sentences, 
use of between paragraphs, 
101, 102, 105. 

Literary description, 283-285. 

aim of, 285. 

coherence in, 298-304. 

defined, 283. 

emphasis in, 304-306. 

example of, 284. 

informal, 307, 308. 

selection of words for, 306, 307. 
types of, 283. 

unity in, 286-298. 

use of figurative language in, 306. 

Literary exposition, 316. 

London, Jack, The Call of the Wild, 
quotation from to illustrate 
use of specific nouns and verbs, 
180. 

Loose sentence, the, 124-127. 

defined, 124. 

disadvantages of, 126, 127. 
illustration of, 123. 

mistakes to be avoided in, 127. 
when to use, 161. 


M 


Many, comparison of, 410, note 2. 
Marks used in theme correcting, 
key to, 232, 233. 
Marmion by Sir Walter Scott, 261, 
265, 271, 273. 
as instance of reverting narra- 
tive, 265. 
as instance of unified plot narra- 
tive; 201; 
descriptions in, 273. 
emphasis in, 271. 
Master idea, the, 41, 58-61, 139. 
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Master idea, the, in paragraph, de- 
velopment of, 58-61. 
in whole composition, 41. 
obscuring of in complex and com- 
pound sentences, 139. 
Master incident in plot narrative, 
the, 261. 
Merchant of Venice, The, as in- 
stance of coherent plot narra- 
tive, 264. 
Metaphor, 344, 345. 
contrasted with simile, 344. 
defined, 344. 
illustrated, 344, 345. 

Meter, 350-352. 
kinds of, 350, 351. 
variations of, 352. 

Metonymy, defined and illustrated, 
346, 347. 


Modal adverb, the, 411. x 


Mode. See Mood. . 
Modifiers, 369, 385, 386, 393, 406, 
410, 412. 
defined and illustrated, 385, 386. 
of adjective, 410. 
of adverb, 412. 
of noun, 393. 
of pronoun, 369. 
of verb, 406. 
Monometer, 350. 
Mood of verb, 151, 400, 401, 441, 
442, 
defined, 400. 
imperative, 401. 
indicative, defined, 400; 
in use of, 441. 
shift in as cause of incoherence 
in sentence, 151. 
subjunctive, defined, 400; use of, 
441, 442. 
Much, comparison of, 410, note 2. 
Myself, intensive and reflexive pro- 
noun, 395. 


errors 


N 


Narration, 1-24, 180, 181, 253-277. 
characteristics of, 255. 

coherence in, 259, 264-270: de- 

fined, 259, 264; “how to secure 

in plot narrative, 265, 266; how 

to secure in simple narrative, 
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ke 


264, 266; violations of in plot 
narrative, 264, 265; violations 
of in simple narrative, 264. — 

completing stories in oral com- 
position, 23, 24. 

contrasted with exposition, 313. 

defined, 253, 255. 

description in, 273, 274. 

emphasis in, 259, 270, 271: in 
chronological narrative, 270; 
in plot narrative, 270, 271; 


secured by arrangement of — 


events, 270; secured by sub- 
ordination of minor incidents, 
270. 


of incidents, in oral composition, © 


1-10. 

plot narrative, 258, 259: cause 
and effect relation of events in, 
258; climax in, 258; compli- 
cated plot in detective stories, 
259; sources of interest in, 
258; types of, 258. 

rapid action in, 255, 257. 

simple narrative, 257, 258:  de- 
fined, 257; time order in, 255, 
257; types of, 258. 

sources of interest in, 257, 272. 

specimens of, 253-256. 

story-telling in oral composition, 
10-20. 

unity in, 259, 260-262. 
defined, 259; 
person in which narrative is 
written; 262; how to secure 
in plot narrative, 261, 262; 
sources of in plot narrative, 


depending on 


261; sources of in simple nar- — 


rative, 260, 261; violations of 
in simple narrative, 260. 


use of in argumentation,» 330, 


331. 
use of in exposition, 314. 


use of specific words in, 180, 181, : 


257. 


Negative adverb, the, 411. 
Newman, Cardinal, quotation from 


to emphasize importance of 
self-criticism in writer, 229, 230. 


Nominative case, the, 391-393, 418—— 


1, 419-3, 5, 7. 


44 


“te 


rm 
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Nominative case, the, of noun, uses 


of, 391, 392. 
of pronoun, errors in use of, 418—- 
1, 419-3, 5, 7. 
Noun, the, 387, 388-393, 407-4, 
416, 417. 


abstract, 389. 

case of, 391-393, 416, 417: accu- 
sative, uses of, 392, 393; dative, 
uses of, 392; defined, 391; 
errors in, 416, 417; genitive, 
uses of, 392, 416, 417; nomina- 
tive, uses of, 391, 392. 

collective, 389, 423-426. 

common, defined, 388; subclasses 
of, 389. 

defined, 387. 

gender of, 391. 

inflection of, 393. 

modifiers of, 393. 

number of, 390. 

parsing of, 393. 

person, 389, 390. 

proper, defined, 388. 

verbal, 407-4. 
Numeral adjective, the, 408-6, and 
j note. 
Number, 390, 396, 402, 423-426. 
of all used as pronoun, 426, note. 
of nouns, 390. 
of pronouns, 396; errors in, 423, 
424: rule for, 423. 

of this and that, inflection to show, 
409; errors in, 425. 

of verbs, 402; errors in, 424, 425. 


O 
Object, direct, 392; indirect, 392. 
Obsolete words, 165. 
Oral Composition, 1-33. 
aims of, 1. 
completing stories, 23, 24. 
description, 24-28: arrangement 
of details in 24, 25; choice of 
words for, 25; importance of, 
24; point of view in, 24; sug- 
gestions for treatment of, 24, 
25. 
dramatization, 20-23: material 
suggested for, 21-23; sources 
of, 20, 21. 


Oral Composition, explaining things, 
29-31. 
informal discussion, 31. 
opportunity for applying prin- 
ciples of oral composition in 
recitation, 32. 
relation of incidents, 1-10: choice 
of words for, 2; incidents suit- 
able for, 1; introduction for, 
2; order of events in, 2; out- 
line for, 3; specimen incident 
and criticisms, 4-6; sources of 
interest in, 2; treatment ex- 
plained, 3. 
story-telling, 10-20: condensation 
in, 11; connectives to use for 
clearness, 10, 11; details to be 
watchful of, 11; method to 
follow in, 10; model reproduc- 
tion and criticisms, 12-15; 
object of, 10; originality of 
language in, 11; outline for 
discussion of story, 16-18; 
stories suggested for retelling, 
18-20. 
summary of suggestions for, 32; 
Ba: 
Ordinal numeral, the, 408-6, note. 
Ourselves, intensive and reflexive 
pronoun, 395. 
Outline, the, 3, 16-18, 36, 37, 83- 
87, 88, 318, 336. 
arrangement of for emphasis in 
argumentation, 336. 
as aid to emphasis in exposition, 
318. 
for oral theme, 3. 
for story-telling, 16-18. 
for written theme, 36. 
form of, 87, 88. 
purpose of, 36, 37. 
system of lettering for, 87, 88. 
use in paragraph planning, 83-87. 


P 


Palmer, George Herbert, Self- 
Cultivation in English, quota- 
tion from on conciseness, 187; 
on method of increasing vocab- 

-ulary, 185, 186. 

Paragraph, the, 57-105. 
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Paragraph, the, defined, 104. 
functions of, 57. 
related paragraph, the, 91-104: 
function of in composition, 91, 
95; illustrated, 94, 95; inden- 
tion, 97-100; kinds of, 93, 94: 
concluding, 93, developing, 93, 
94, introductory, 93, summariz- 
ing, 93, topic, 93; omission of 
any type of, 94; reasons for 
paragraph division, 95, 97; re- 
lation between paragraphs made 
clear to reader, 100-102: by use 
of introductory reference words 
and connectives, 102, by use of 
transitional expressions, 102; 
use of single paragraph as re- 
lated paragraph, 91. 
single paragraph, the, 57-91: 
aim of, 58, 61, 105; coherence 
in, 68-74: defined, 69, aids 
to, 69, 74; emphasis in, 74-77: 
defined, 75, aids to, 76, 77; 
list of topics for treatment in, 
89-91; outlines for, 83-87: 
form of, 87, 88; system of 
lettering for, 87, 88; planning 
of, 82-88; proportion in, 77— 
82: defined, 78, method of ob- 
taining, 77, 78, paragraph to 
illustrate, 77, paragraph to 
illustrate violations of, 78; 
topic sentence of, 59-61, 104: 
omission of, 60, 61, place of, 
104; unity in, 65-68: aids to, 
68, defined, 66, test of, 66; 
uses of, 64, 65. 
single sentence. as, 94, 97, 105. 
‘study of summarized, 104, 105. 
Parallel structure in sentence, 152- 
155. 
after codrdinating connectives, 
154, note. 
as aid to coherence, 152. 
defined, 152. 
tule for, 152. 
Parentheses, use of, 374. 
Parenthetical expressions, 360, 425, 
426. 
comma used to separate, 360. 
errors in connection with, 425. 
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Parsing, 393, 396, 403. 
of noun, 393. 
of pronoun, 396. 
of verb, 403. 
Participial phrase, ungrammatical 
construction of, 458. 
Participle, the, 144-146, 406-2, and 
note, 
defined and illustrated, 406-2, 
and note. 
incoherent reference of, 144-146. 
past, confusion of with past tense, 
446-448. 
Parts of speech, 387, 388. 
adjective defined, 387. 
adverb. defined, 387. 
conjunction defined, 388. 
interjection defined, 388. 
list of, 387. 
noun defined, 387. 
preposition defined, 388. 
pronoun defined, 387. 
verb defined, 387. 
Passive voice, the, 399, 451. 
false passives, 451. 
Past participle, the, confusion of 
with past tense, 446-448. 
Past tense, 401, 446-448. 
confusion of with past participle, 
446-448. : 
defined, 401. 
Past perfect tense, the, 401. 
Pentameter, 350, 351, 353. 
blank verse, 353. 
defined, 350. 
iambic, 351. 
Perfect tenses, 401, 402. 
Period, the, use of, 358, 359. 
Periodic sentence, the, 124-129. 
defined, 124. 
disadvantages of, 126, 127. 
illustrated, 123, 124. 
mistakes to avoid in writing, 127. 
Person, 389, 390, 394, 402. 
of nouns, 389, 390. 
of pronouns, 394. 
of verbs, 402. 
Personal pronoun, the, 198, 220, 
262, 394, 396. 
declension of, 396. 
defined, 394. 
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Personal pronoun, the, use of first 
person, in beginning letter, 198, 
in narration, 262. 

use of third person, in formal 
notes, 220, in narration, 262. 

Personification, 345. 

Phrase, the, 32, 107, 110, 141, 152, 
155, 384, 386, 393, 398, 399, 
405, 410, 412, 413, 414, 458. 

adjective, as modifier of noun, 
393. 

adverbial, as modifier of adjec- 
tive, 410, as modifier of adverb, 
412, as modifier of verb, 405. 

arrangement of for emphasis in 
_ sentence, 155. 

as explanatory element, 413. 

defined, 110, 384. 

grammatical structure of, 107. 

noun, as complement, 386, as 
predicate substantive, 405, as 
single subject, 414. 

parallel structure of for sentence 
eoherence, 152. 

participial, ungrammatical con- 
struction of, 458. 

position of, 32: for coherence in 
sentence, 141. . 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The, by 
Robert Browning, retold for 
oral composition, 12, 13. 

Place, adverbs of, 411. 

Pleonasm, defined and illustrated, 
188. 

Plot narrative, 258-266, 272. 

cause and effect relation of events 
in, 258. 

climax in, 258. 

coherence in, 264-266: how to 
secure, 265, 266, violations of, 
264, 265. 

complicated plot 
stories, 259. 

sources of interest in, 258, 259, 272. 

types of, 258. 

unity in, 260-262: 
261, 262. 

Point of view, the, 260, 261, 264, 
288-292. 

as aid to unity in narration, 260, 
261. 


in detective 


sources of, 
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Point of view, the, mental, in de- 
scription, 291, 292. 
physical, in description, 288-291: 
selection of details from, 288- 
291; choice of for large picture, 
290, for detailed picture, 291. 
transitional expressions to indi- 
cate shift in, 264. 
Positive degree of adjective, 409. 
Possessive adjective, the, 408-4. 
Possessive pronoun, the, 395. 
Practical description, 283-285. 
aim of, 285. 
defined, 283. 
example of, 284. 
types of, 283. 
Practical exposition, 314-316. 
contrasted with literary exposi- 
tion, 316. 
defined, 316. 
types of, 314. 
Predicate adjective, the, 405-3. 
Predicate pronoun, the, 405-2. 
Predicate substantive, the, 405-1. 


- Predicate verb, the, 385, 414. 


simple predicate, 414. 
Preposition, the, 388, 392, 453, 454. 
case of noun as object of, 392. 

defined, 388. 
misuse of like, 453, 454. 
Present tense, the, 401, 413, 430. 
general truths expressed in, 430, 
note. 
historical present, 413, 430. 

Present perfect tense, the, 401. 

Primary tenses, the, 401. 

Principal parts of verbs, the, 402, 
403. 

of defective and redundant verbs, 
403. 

Principal verb, the, 398. 

Progressive form of verb, the, 414. 

Prolixity, defined, 188. Cf. Redun- 
dancy. 

Pronouns, 34, 74, 115, 142, 143, 
387, 394-396, 414, 417-420, 
423, 424. 

adjective, defined, 394, list of, 
395. 

agreement of, rule for, 32. 

ambiguous reference of, 142, 143. 
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Pronouns, antecedent of, 395,396. 
as aids to coherence in paragraph, 
74, 
declension of, 396. 
defined, 387. 
errors in agreement, of, 423, 424; 
in case of, 417-420. 
intensive, 395. 
interrogative as subordinating 
connectives, 115, defined, 394. 
modifiers of, 396. 
parsing of, 396. 
personal, declension of, 396, de- 
fined, 394. 
possessive, 395. 
predicate, 405. 
properties of, 396. 
reciprocal, 414. 
reflexive, 395, 420. 
relative, as subordinating con- 
nectives, 115; other uses of, 394. 
Proper adjective, the, 407. 
Proper noun, the, 388. 
Proportion, 77-82, 270, 304, 305, 
336. 
as aid to emphasis in argumenta- 
tion, 336. 
in description, 304, 305. 
in narration, 270. 
in the paragraph, 77-82: defined, 
78, how to obtain, 77, 78, illus- 
trated, 77, violations of, 78. 
Proposition, the, 329, 338, 339. 
selection of for debate, 338, 339. 
statement of for argumentation, 
329. 
Provincialism, defined, 165. 
Punctuation, 193, 194, 195, 358-381. 
aim of, 358. 
apostrophe, the, 374. 
brackets, 374. 
capital letters, 378-380. 
colon, the, 367-369. 
comma, the, 360-364. 
dash, the, 371-372. 
exclamation point, the, 370, 371. 
for parts of letter: address, 194; 
complimentary close, 195; 
heading, 193; “‘held-over’”’ con- 
clusion, 194; salutation, 193, 
194; superscription, 196. 
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Punctuation, hyphen, the, 375. 
italics, 375. 
parentheses, 374. 
period, the, 358, 359. 
question mark, the, 370. 
quotation marks, 373, 374. 
semicolon, the, 364-366. 


Q 
Quatrain, the, 353. « 
Question mark, the, 370. 
Quotation marks, 373, 374. 


R 


Raise, transitive verb, use of, 444. 
Reciprocal pronoun, the, 414. 
Redundancy, 158, 188. 
defined and illustrated, 158, 
violation of conciseness, 188. 
violation of emphasis, 158. 

Redundant verbs, 403. 

Reflexive pronoun, the, 395, 420—- 
8, 9. 

defined, 395. 
errors in use of, 420-8, 9. 
use of, 395. 

Refutation, 333, 334, 339. 

Regular verb, the, parts of how 
formed, 397. 

Related paragraph, the, 91-104. 
function of in composition, 91, 95. 
illustrated, 94, 95. 
kinds of in composition, 93. 
omission of any kind of, 94. 
use of single paragraph as, 91. 

Relative pronoun, the, 115, 394, 
396. 

as connectives, 115. 

as and but used as, 394. 
declension of, 396.. 

defined, 394. 

what as double relative, 394. 

Repetition, violation of emphasis; 
158. 

Reverting narrative, 265. 

Rime, 352, 353. 

rime scheme, 353. - 

Rip Van Winkle, by Washington 
Irving, descriptions in, 274, 
quotation from to illustrate 
paragraphing, 96, 97. 


188. 
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Rise, intransitive verb, use of, 444. Sentence, the, complex, 112, 133, 


Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, 
paragraph from to illustrate 
well proportioned paragraph, 
ide 

Romola, by George Eliot, 274, 284, 
285. 

descriptions in, 274. 

description of Baldassarre to 
illustrate literary description, 
284, 285. 


Ss » 
Salutation, the, 1938, 194, 220-2, 
220-4. 
for informal note, 220-2. 
for letter, 193, 194. 
omission of in formal notes, 220-4. 
Scientific description, 283-285. See 
Practical description. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Marmion, 261, 
265, 271,/273; 
as instance of reverting narrative, 
265. 


as instance of unified plot narra- / 


tive, 261. 
descriptions in, 273. 
emphasis in, 271. 
Secondary tenses, the, 401, 402. 
Self-Cultivation in English by 
G. H. Palmer, quotation from 
on conciseness, 187; on method 
of securing vocabulary, 185, 
186. 

Semi-colon, the, 119, note, 364-366. 
before as, namely, that is, 365. 
between clauses connected by 

copulative conjunctions other 
than and, 119, note. 
in compound sentence, 364. 
in series, 365. 
Senses, appeal to in description, 278, 
280. 
Sentence, the, 32, 33, 59-61, 93, 
97, 102, 105, 106-162, 382-386. 
analysis of, 382. 
as paragraph, 93, 97, 105. 
coherence in, 140-155: aids to, 
141-144, 148-152, 161, 162; 
defined, 140, 161-11;  viola- 
tions of, 140, 142-151. 


383; defined, 112, 383; unity in, 
133. 

composite, 125-127, 161-7; ad- 
vantages of, 127; defined, 125; 
popularity of, 125, 161-7. 

compound, 112, 133, 383;: de- 
fined, 112, 383; unity in, 133. 

compound-complex, 112, 383. 

declarative, 384. 

defined, 110, 382. 

diagramming of, 383. 

elements of, 384, 385: the clause, 
385; the phrase, 384. (See 
also 107, 110, 111.) : 

emphasis in, 155-162; aids to, 
155, 157, 159, 162; defined, 155, 
161-12; violations of, 158. 

exclamatory, 384. 

function in relation to paragraph, 
138. 

grammatical requirements of, 107. 

imperative, 384. 

importance of in composition, 
106. 

interrogative, 384. 

linking sentence, the, 102. 

loose, 123-127: defined, 124; 
disadvantages of, 126, 127. 

parts of, 385, 386: complement, 
386; complete predicate, 386; 
complete subject, 386; modi- 
fier, 385, 386; predicate verb, 
385; subject substantive, 385. 

periodic, 124, 126, 127: defined, 
124; disadvantages of, 126, 127. 

simple, 112, 129, 383: defined, 
112, 384; variations of, 129. 

summary of essentials of sentence 
structure, 161, 162. 

topic sentence, the, 59-64, 104, 
105. 

unity in, 132-140, 161; aids to, 
161-13; defined, 133, 137, 161- 
10; in compound and complex 
sentences, 133; violations of, 
133, 134, 1387, 138, 139. 

variety in structure of, 129-131; 
illustrations of, 129;. in simple 
sentence, 129; means to, 130, 
131. 
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Serving ideas, in whole composition, 
Al. 
Set, transitive verb, use of, 444. 
Setting, the, in narrative, 273, 274; 
use of description in defining, 
274. 
Shakspere, William, 264, 353. 
Merchant of Venice, The, as 
instance of coherent plot narra- 
tive, 264. 
plays of, as examples of unrimed 
verse, 353. 
sonnets of, 353. 
Shall, 432, 433, 434, 437, 438. 
as tense sign in first person, 432, 
433. 
in direct questions, 437. 
in indirect questions and state- 
ments, 437, 4388. 


to denote determination in second ~ 


and third persons, 433. 
to express prophecy, 434. 
Sherlock Holmes, stories of, as 
instances of story with com- 
plicated plot, 259. 
Should, 435-438. 
as tense sign in first person, 435. 
in indirect questions and state- 
ments, 437, 438. 
in second and third persons to 
express determination, 435. 
to express duty, etc., 436. 
Simile, defined and illustrated, 344. 
Simple narrative, 255, 257, 258, 260, 
261, 264, 266, 272. 
coherence in, how to secure, 264, 
266; violations of, 264. 
defined, 257. 
sources of interest in, 257, 272 
time order in, 255, 257. 
types of, 258. 


unity in, sources of, 260, 261; 


violations of, 260. 
Simple predicate, the, 414. 
Simple sentence, the, 112, 129, 383. 
defined, 112, 383. 
variations of, 129. 
Simple subject, the, 414. 
Single paragraph, the, 57-91. 
aim of, 58, 61. 
coherence in, 68-74, | 
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Single paragraph, the, emphasis in, 

74-76. 

list of topics for treatment in, 
89-91. : 

planning of, 82-88. 

proportion in, 77-82. 

topic sentence in, 59-61; omis- 
sion of, 60, 61. 

unity in, 65-68. 

uses of, 64, 65. : 

Sit, intransitive verb, use of, 444. 

cial letter, the, 192-216. 

defined, 192. 

folding, 192. 

friendly letter, the 196-214; aim 
of, 196, 197; beginnings to be 
avoided, 198; beginnings suit- 
able for, 198; endings to be 
avoided and wungrammatical 
endings, 199; forms for, 204— 
206; J in beginning of, 198; 
points to be remembered in 
replying to, 207; principles of 
good letter writing, 209, 210; 
questions for writer’s guidance, 
196; style employed in, 196; 
suggestions for subject matter, 
196, 197. 

good form for, 192. 

letters of appreciation, 214: 

letters of commendation, 214, 216. 

letters of inquiry, 214, 215. 

letters of introduction, 214. 

letters of public import, 214. 

letters requesting and giving in- 
formation, 214. 

Socrates, quotation from to illus- 
trate use of narrative in argu- 
mentation, 330, 331. 

Solecism, 166. 

Sonnet, the, 353. 

Specific words, 177-182, 257. 

as source of interest in narration, 
257. 

contrasted with generic, 177, 178. 

specific adjectives illustrated by 
quotation from Maxim Gorky, 
178, 179. 

specific nouns and verbs illus- 
trated in quotation from Jack 
London, 179, 180. 


INDEX 


Specific words, value of to convey ac- 
tions, images, sensations, sense 
impressions, 181. 

Specter Bridegroom, The, retold 
for oral composition, 15, 16. 

Spenser, Edmund, The Faerie 
Queen, form of stanzas, 353. 

Spenserian stanza, the, 353. 

Split infinitive, the, 450. 

Stanza, the, 352, 353. 

ballad, 353. 
defined, 352. 
quatrain, 353. 
sonnet, 353. 
Spenserian, 353. 
Stationery, 55, 192. 
for composition, 55. 
for letter, 192. 
Story-telling, 10-20. 
completing stories, 23, 24. 
how to keep proportion in, 11. 
illustration of, with comments, 
12-15. 
mechanical details of, 11. 
order of incidents in, 10. 
use of connectives in, 10, 11. 
use of pupil’s own language in, 11. 
Style, 196, 257, 258, 272. 
as source of interest in narration, 
257, 209; 272. 
conversational, for friendly letter, 
196. 

Subjects, for oral composition, 1, 6, 

7, 8, 18, 19, 20-23, 28-31. 

for treatment in paragraph form, 
82, 89-91. 

for written themes, 34, 35, 43, 47, 
55. 

selection of for exposition, 317, 
318. 

Subject substantive, 385, 391, 392. 

case of, when.subject of infinitive, 
392; when subject of finite 
verb, 391. , 

defined, 385. 

Subjunctive mood, the, 400, 441, 

442. 

defined, 400. 

in condition contrary to fact, 
441, 442. 

in doubtful condition, 441, 442. 
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Subjunctive mood, the, in unful- 
filled wish, 442. 
Subordinating connectives, 115-120, 
456, 457. 
classes of, 115. 
errors in use of, 456, 457. 
use of, 115, 116. 
Subscription, the, 194, 195, 220-4. 
omission of in formal notes, 220-4. 
Substantive conjunction, the, 115. 
Pep aapte paragraph, the, 93, 
Superfluity in use of words, 188. 
Cf. Redundancy. 
Superlative degree, the, 409, 410. 
formation of, 409. 
irregular forms of, 410, note 2. 
use of, 410, note 1. 
Superscription, the, 195, 196. 
Suspense, 258, 272. 
as source of interest in narration, 
272. 
in plot narrative, 258. 
Synecdoche, defined and illustrated, 
347. 
Synopsis of verb, 402. 
Syntax, 382. 


T 


Tautology, 158, 188. 

Tchelkache, by Maxim Gorky, 
quotation from to _ illustrate 
use of specific adjectives, 178, 
179. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Idylls of the King, 
as example of unrimed verse, 
353. 

The Lady of Shalott, quotation 
from as basis for description in 
oral composition, 28. 

Tense of verb, the, 150, 314, 401, 
402. 

defined, 401. 

errors in use of, 429-432. 

historical present, 413, 430. 

of infinitive after verbs of hoping, 
etc., 431. 

present and’ perfect, rules for, 
431, 432. 

primary tenses, 401. 

secondary tenses, 401, 402. 
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Tense of verb, the, sequence of tenses 
in compound and complex sen- 
tences, rules for, 429. 

shift in as cause of incoherence in 
the sentence, 150, in exposition, 
314. 

Tetrameter, 350, 351. 

Than, wrongly used for as, 456. 

That, 115, 116-1, 395, 408, 409, 425. 

adjective pronoun, 395. 

demonstrative adjective, 408; 
errors in number of, 425; in- 
flection of, 409. 

relative pronoun, 115. 

substantive conjunction, 115. 

use of to introduce noun clause, 
115, 116-1. 

Theme correcting, 229-251. 

criticism of details of good writ- 
ing, 231; of rhetorical essen- 
tials, 231; of theme as a whole, 
230. 

examples of, 234-238. 

grading, 239. 

Harvard-Newton Scale for grad- 
ing description, 239-246. 

importance of for pupil, 229. 

key to marks used in, 232, 233. 

mechanical features to criticize, 
230. 

method for pupil-critic, 230, 231. 

need of self-criticism in writer, 
229, 230. 

suggestions to follow, 231, 232. 

Themselves, intensive and reflexive 

pronoun, 395. 
Though, 400. 
Thyself, intensive and reflexive 
, pronoun, 395. 

Time, adverbs of, 411. 

Titles, 34, 35, 36, 41, 43, 47, 55, 
89-91, 375, 380. 

capitalization of, 380. 

for composition, 34, 35, 43, 47, 
55. 

for treatment in paragraph form, 
89-91. 

function of as aid to unity, 41. 

phrasing of, 35, 36. ~ 

use of italics to denote, 375. 

Topic paragraph, the, 92, 93. 


INDEX 


Topic sentence, the, 59, 60-64, 104, 
105. 
defined, 59, 104. 
function of, 59, 60, 105. 
omission of, 60, 61, 105. 
place of, 59, 104. 
Transitional expressions, 101, 102, 
105, 264, 266. 
as aid to coherence in narration, 
264, 266. 
between paragraphs, 101, 102, 105. 
Transitive verb, the, 397, 444. 
defined, 397. 
errors in use of, 444. 
Trimeter, 350. 
Trite words, see Hackneyed menial 
182, 183. 
Trochaic foot, the, 350, 351. 


U 
Unity, 40-44, 62-64, 132-140, 161, 

259-262, 286-298, 316, 333, 
334, 

in argumentation, 333, 334. 

in description, 286-298. 

in exposition, 316. 

in narration, 259-262: defined, 
259; in plot narrative, 261, 
262; in simple narrative, 260, 
261. 

in the paragraph, 65-68: defined, 
66; test of, 66; ways of secur- 
ing, 68. 

in the sentence, 132-140, 161: 
aids to, 161-13; defined, 133, 
137, 161-10; in complex and 
compound sentences, 133; vio- 
lations of, 137-139, illustrated, 
133, 134. 

in the whole composition, 40-44; 
ome 41; violations of, 42: 


V 
Verb, the, 32, 149, 150, 314, 385, 
387, 397-407, 413, 414, 424, 
425, 441, 442, 446, 448, 451. 
eaves with subject, rule for, 
auxiliary, 399. 
conjugation of, 402. 


INDEX 


Verb, the, defective, 403. 


defined, 387. 
emphatic form of, 413. 
intransitive, 398; complements 


of, 404, 405; copula, 398, com- 
plements of, 405, 452; errors 
in use of, 444. 

irregular, 397. 

modifiers of, 406. 

mood of, 400, 401; errors in, 441, 
442. 

number of, 402; errors in, 424, 
425; inflection to show, 402. 

parsing of, 403. 

person of, 402. 

predicate verb, 385. 

principal verb, 398. 

principal parts of, 402. 

progressive form of, 414. 

redundant, 403. 

regular, 397. 

synopsis of, 402. 

tense of, defined, 401; incoherence 
due to shift in, 150; in exposi- 
tion, 314; primary tenses, 401; 
secondary tenses, 401, 402. 

transitive, 397; complements of, 
403, 404; errors in use of, 444. 

verb forms, 406, 407: the gerund, 
406; the infinitive, 406, split 
infinitive, 450; the participle, 
406; confusion of with past 
tense, 446-448; the verbal 
adjective, 407; the verbal 
noun, 407. 

voice of, active, 399; defined 
399; false passives, 451; in- 
coherence due to shift in, 149, 
150; passive, 399. 
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350, 351; anapestic, 351; dac- 
tylic, 351; iambic, 350; trochaic, 
350. 

meter, defined, 350; 
350, 351; 

Time, 352. 

rime scheme, representation of, 
353. 

stanza, the, 352; types of, 353. 

unrimed verse, 353. 

Vocabulary, 184-187. 

method of securing, 184, 185. 

questions as aid to, 185. 

sources of, 184, 185, 

translation as means to, 185. 

use of, 185, 186. 

value of, 184. 

Voice of verb, the, 149, 150, 399, 

451. 

active, 399. 

defined, 399. 

false passives, 451. 

incoherence due to shift in, 149, 


kinds of, 
variations of, 352. 


150. 
passive, 399. 
WwW 
Webster, Daniel, quotation from 


to illustrate emphasis, 336-338. 
Well, comparison of, 410, note 2. 
What, 115, 394. 

double relative, 394. 
interrogative pronoun, 115. 
relative pronoun, 115, 394. 
Whether, 115, 116-5. 
Which, 32, 115, 148, 456, 457. 
clause as antecedent of, 32, 143, 
456, 457. 
interrogative pronoun, 115. 


relative pronoun, 115. 
While, 115, 116-2. 
Who, 115. 
Wilkie Collins’ stories as examples 
of complicated plot, 259. 
Will, 433, 434, 437, 438. 
as tense sign, 433. 
in direct questions, 437. 
in indirect questions and state- 
ments, 437, 438. 
in polite command, 434. 
in promise, 434. 


Verbal adjective, the, 407-5. 
Verbal noun, the, 407-4, 417. 
Verbosity, 188. Cf. Redundancy. 
Verse, 350, 353. 

blank, 353. 

defined, 350. 

unrimed, 353. 
Versification, 350-357. 

blank verse, 353. 

couplet, the, 352. 

definition of verse, 350. 

foot, the, defined, 350; kinds of, 
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Will, to denote determination, 433. 

Wish, unfulfilled, use of subjunctive 
to express, 442; use of would 
to express, 436. 

Words, 25, 33, 46, 56, 69, 74, 141, 
152, 155, 158, 163-191, 232, 
306, 318. 

arrangement of for emphasis in 
sentence, 155. 

choice of, 25, 33, 56, 163, 306. 

conciseness in use of, 187, 188. 

criticism of diction in theme cor- 
recting, 232. 

effective use of, 177-184; generic 

- contrasted with specific terms, 
177, 178; hackneyed and trite 
expressions, their use and its 
result, 182, 183; reason for 
ineffective use, 177; specific 
adjectives illustrated by quo- 
tation from Maxim Gorky, 
178, 179; specific nouns and 
verbs illustrated by quotation 
from Jack London, 179, 180; 
value of specific words, 181. 

good use of, 164-177: require- 
ments of, 164; rule governing, 
164; value of good books and 
speakers in determining, 164; 
violations of, 164-177:  al- 
phabetical list of common 
violations, 166-174; barba- 
rism, 166; British terms, 164; 
impropriety, 166; inelegant 
terms, 164; obsolete words, 


164; provincialism, 165; un- 
accepted terms, 165. 

how to secure a large vocabulary, 
184-187: method to employ, 
184, 185; questions as aid to, 
185; sources of, 184, 185; 
translation as means to, 185; 
use of, 185; value of, 184. 

parallel structure of for sentence 
coherence, 152. 

position of for coherence in sen- 
tence, 141. 

Tepetition of meaning of, as vio- 
lation of sentence emphasis, 
158. 

superfluous words as violation of 
emphasis, 158. 

use of reference words for co- 
herence in paragraph, 69, 74. 

use of simple language in exposi- 
tion, 318. 

use of time, place, and contrast 
words for coherence in whole 
composition, 46. 

Would, 435, 436, 437, 438. 

as tense sign, 435. 

in indirect questions and state- 
ments, 437, 4388. 

to denote customary action, 436. 

to denote determination, 435. 

to express an unfulfilled wish, 436. 


Y 


Yourself, yourselves, intensive and 
reflexive pronouns, 395. 
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The entire field is surveyed, for convenience in four sec- 
tions: The People and Their Language, The Great Awak- 
ening, The Age of Common Sense, Modern Ltterature. For- 
mal biographies are avoided, the aim being rather to ex- 
plain an author’s work and to show how it reflects his life 
and thought, the spirit of the age, and the ideals of the na- 
tion. Numerous selections from literature are therefore 
included. 

The beauty of the illustrations is a notable feature of the 
book. There is also an unusual complement of teaching aids, 
such as Questions, Bibliographies, Maps, Charts, etc., par- 
ticularly a literary map of England with an accompanying 
chapter on English Scenery. 
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der Matthews, Barrett Wendell, Bliss Perry, William P. 
Trent and others. 
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Each volume of the series includes a concise but accurate 
and readable sketch of the life of the author, and a critical 
estimate of his relation to the literary thought of his.time. 
The notes on the texts are carefully yet sparingly detailed, 
and often enlivened by interesting parallel passages from 
other works. The chronological tables have proved to be of 
great help to pupils. ‘ 
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